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March. 
**T read the promise in sky and air, 
In morning’s gold and in sunset fair. 
Soou dDending willow and tasseled larch 
Will wave their signals—then, forward, March ! ” 
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By this time the forehanded farmer will have his 
plans for the season perfected, at least as to the 
main features of them. It is an advantage to engage 
farm laborers well before the press of work is at 
hand, that by the time a full force is needed the 
men will have been found out. If there are six 
men needed, hire at the outset seven, as there will 
be at least one shiftless ne’er-do-well in the lot, 
who will not work himself, and his influence and 
example will prevent others from doing their share 
of the labor. There are certain implements which 
are quite sure to be broken, and these accidents 
happen when work is most pressing. No better 
investment can be made than in extra plow points 
and cultivator teeth ; especially provide duplicates 
of all important bolts in the most used implements. 
A bolt will bridge over an accident that would 
take days to repair and throw several men out of 
work. Place these extras where they can be found 
when needed. Attach to the plow a file—a good, 
sharp one. It will increase the amount of work 
done by each gang of hands that knows that a 
file is within easy reach. Such matters seem to 
be trifles, but they conduce to prosperous farming. 

= 
Live Stock Notes, 

However great the care working animals may 
have had during the winter, they need to be set at 
work very cautiously. Having been deprived of a 
large share of exercise for a long time, they will 
not be able to do a full day’s work at first, as their 
muscles need that strength which only judicious 
exercise can give. Allow them a long nooning, 
and give a good rubbing down when they are 


| grass, as arake would be apt to do. 





through work for the day.....Mares, cows, and | 


other breeding animals, as their time approaches, 
should have a stall in which they may be placed 
loose. Milk fever may be best prevented by keep- 
ing the bowels of the cow in proper condition. 
Occasional feeds of carrots or other roots, or a 
quart of oil-cake meal, will accomplish the end, 
which is to avoid anything like costiveness, Do 
not feed anything but bran mashes for a day after 
calving....If pigs come in cold or stormy weather, 
a large proportion of them usually die, especially 
if it is the sow’s first litter. A careful manager 
will avoid much loss. Do not excite the sow by 
too much attention, but be provided to give any 
assistance that may be needed. Have at hand 
hot blankets and bags of chaff. 
See 
Orchard and Fruit Garden. 


If about to plant new orchards this spring, the 
most important part, the selection of varieties, 
should have been determined before this ; if this 
was not done, delay it no longer, and order the 
trees at once. Ifa market is near by, early apples 
often pay best. For winter apples, be guided by the 
experieuce of the neighborhood.....For pears, the 





| flower roots, and be liberal with the neighbors. 
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Bartlett still holds the lead. If gathered early, as 
all pears should be, it will bear long travel. Expe- 
rienced nurserymen estimate that of every hundred 
pear trees they sell, ninety are Bartletts. ...Quinces 
are profitable, if given the attention ordinarily 
given to an apple tree; but if, as too frequently, 
the trees are put in some low, out-of-the-way 


place, and utterly neglected, they serve the 
planter right by giving but little fruit. There are 


several new varieties of great promise; do not 
buy them if they are to have the usual neglect, 
for they will do no better than the common sorts, 
Order trees early, and if not ready to plant when 
they arrive, heel them in; they may safely remain 
for a month or more..... Raspberry and blackberry 
planting in spring should be done as early as pos- 
sible, as they start very early. If fruit is not to be 
marketed, every farmer’s family should have all 
the small fruits they can eat. 
> 
Kitchen and Market Garden. 


The problem which confronts English farmers 
will soon present itself to the American farmer, 
if it has not already done so. The problem is: 
What to cultivate? Lands, especially within easy 
reach of large cities, rapidly increase in value, and 
grain and meat must be raised on cheaper land. 
An acre in strawberries, or an acre of violets, will 
bring in more money than several acres in wheat. 
Not that we would advise farmers to all become 
gardeners at once, but it will pay every one of 
them to look into the matter of farm garden- 
ing. A manufacturing town, where many labor- 
ers are employed, is often a better market than a 
large city. In the spring, especially, anything in 
the way cf ‘greens’ will meet with ready sale. 
Spinach, sown the fall before, and wintered over 
for marketing in early spring, is a very profitable 
CPOP. 0.5/5 Have hot-beds or window-boxes ready, if 
not already sown, for sowing seeds of cabbages 
and other things to be transplanted. Sow the 
seeds six weeks earlier than the time when the 
weather will allow the plants to be set in the open 
ground. Window-boxes will supply plants enough 
for the family garden, and be of far less trouble. 
The older children will enjoy caring for the seed- 
lings. When they become large enough, transplant 
to similar boxes of soil, shading them for a few 
days before full exposure to the sun. 

> 
Flower-Garden and Lawn, 


When the soil of the lawn becomes dry and firm 
enough to allow walking upon it without injury, 
go over it with a stiff stable broom, which will take 
up leaves and other rubbish without pulling up the 
If there are 
any large weeds, such as docks, dandelions, etc., 
pull them up by the roots, while the ground is still 
soft. A very convenient aid in this work is a 
‘‘spud.”? A home-made one, constructed ofan old, 
broad and thin chisel, fitted with a handle three 
feet long, is better than those sold at the store..... 
Trim all broken branches of ornamental trees, and 
prune shrubs, too. Thin them as needed; but 
avoid formality.....Divide clumps of perennial 
If 
bedding plants will be needed, push the propaga- 
tion of geraniums and such things. 


—_—<—— 
Greenhouse and Window Plants, 


Do not allow the young growth to be injured by 
too much sun, but give shade as needed. Insects 
will multiply rapidly ; the abundant use of water is 
agreat aid in keeping them down; if the water 
have soft soap or tobacco with it there will be lit- 
tle difficulty. Give the plants abundant air on fine 
days, to harden them and prepare for going out 
hater... The foliage of hyacinths and other bulbs 
that have been forezd in pots should be allowed 
to grow on, until it fades and dies in spite of a sup- 
ply of water. Let them dry off, and keep the bulbs 
dry in the pot until fall, when they may be planted 
in some place in the open ground. They will never 
give first-class blooms again, but will produce @ 
supply that will be acceptable for cut flowers. 
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LATE PRESIDENT OF THE ORANGE 


David Wright Judd, President of the Or: 
in New York City, on Monday, Fe 
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SKETCH OF THE HON. DAVID W. JUDD, 
JUDD COMPANY, AND MANAGER OF THE 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
> 
ange Judd Company, died 
bruary 6th, of pneumonia. He was 


aged in business until the Wednesday before his death, 







hich resulted in pneumonia, 
ase he was carried off with great suddenness. Mr. Judd 


by which disez 
Niagara County, New York, September 1, 1838. 


was born at Lewiston, 
o were of English ancestry, were natives of Massachu- 


tled in Western New York. During Mr. 
oved to Lockport, Niagara County, New 
ate schools in Massachusetts and 
nineteen he entered the Junior 
tts—the class that graduated 
as very good, he was popular 
and he had the respect and 


when he succumbed to a severe cold w 


His parents, wh 
setts, and early in life set 
Judd’s youth his family m 
York, at which place and at priv 
Ohio he was educated. At the age of 
Class in Williams College, Massachuse 
in 1860. His standing as a scholar w 
with his classmates and fellow students, 
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visitor to his office in New 
remembered the 
Judd’s father was well know 
of the anti-slavery measures 
ritory of Kansas. 
take part in the activi 
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The late President Hopkins was a frequent 
York, and Mr. Judd in his later years 
College liberally by subscriptions to its funds. Mr. 
nin Western New York for his advocacy 
that attended the agitation in the Ter- 
Although an old man he emigrated to Kansas to 
ties which disturbed that region. He felt that 


JUDD. 


it was not quite the thing to advise young men to go to Kansas; he 
deemed it incumbent upon himself to go there and summon them 
to come to the field. The elder Judd did not long survive his migra- 
tion, and the family returned to Lockport, bringing with them his 
body, and there he was buried. To Lockport, on the 9th of February, 
Judd were borne, to rest there by the side 
of his parents, in accordance with a long-expressed wish. The 
ork were conducted at the Broadway 
stor, Rev. Dr. William Taylor, and by 
of Williamsburgh, New York, by both 
asion were made. The 


the remains of David W. 


funeral services in New Y 
Tabernacle Church by its pa 
the Rev. Dr. William Kelley, 
of whom remarks appropriate to the occ 
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funeral was largely attended, although it was a very stormy and 
unpleasant day. Among the attendants at the church were many 
prominent citizens of New York and a host of the friends and imme- 
- diate business associates of the deceased. 

Immediately after his graduation from Williams College, Mr. 
Judd removed to New York City and entered the profession of jour- 
nalism. At the outbreak of the War the sterling and sturdy quali- 
ties which characterized all his later life began to manifest them- 
selves. He inherited the patriotism of his father as well as his 
courage and determination. He joined the 22d regiment of New 
York Volunteers as a private soldier and a representative corre- 
spondent in the field of the ‘‘New York Times” and other journals. 
He was taken prisoner at Harper’s Ferry when Colonel Miles’ force 
was captured by Stonewall Jackson; he was afterwards taken 
prisoner at Chancellorsville, and succeeded each time in making his 
escape. Governor Seymour commissioned him as Captain of the 
First New York Cavalry, in recognition of the services which he 
had rendered. Before the end of the war, Mr. Judd returned to 
the State of New York and busied himself in the preparation of a 
large volume in which were described the services of the 33d Regi- 
ment. On the 1st of January, 1864, he became a member of the 
editorial staff of the New York ‘‘ Commercial Advertiser,” and while 
in that position showed a peculiar capacity for editorial work and 
the management of a newspaper. He remained with the ‘‘ Commer- 
cial Advertiser ” for about six or seven years, and then became editor 
and one of the proprietors of ‘‘ Hearth and Home,” a journal then 
published by the Orange Judd Company. He took an active interest 
in the business and editorial concerns of the American Agriculturist, 
and in 1883 was elected president of that company, which office he 
filled until the day of his death. In 1872 he was elected agent of the 
New York State Associated Press, a position that he filled for two 
years, when his other duties required his resignation. The conduct 
of this agency gave more distinct illustrations of Mr. Judd’s peculiar 
qualifications for success in journalism, and exhibited that ‘‘ sense 
for news” which marks the true editor. 

In 1871, Mr. Judd, who was well known as an active Republican, 
was elected to the New York State Assembly from Richmond 
County (Staten Island). He served in the Assembly of 1872 and was 
chairman of the Committee on Cities, one of the most important of 
the Assembly Committees, and was also a member of the Commit- 
tee on Commerce and Navigation, on Libraries, and on the Appor- 
tionment of the State. Among the bills introduced by him, and 
which passed the Legislature and became laws, were the bills pro- 
viding for the establishment of free libraries, and the bill known as 
the “‘ Judd Jury Bill,” which provides that individuals can act 
as jurors, notwithstanding they may have previously expressed 
or entertained opinions as to the guilt or innocence of an accused 
person, provided that, in the opinion of the judge, they have no pres- 
ent bias which will interfere with their giving a just verdict. The 
bill establishing the National Rifle Association at Creedmoor on 
Long Island, and making an appropriation of thirty thousand dollars 
for the same, also emanated from him. His interest in athletic 
sports, and particularly in the use of the gun, made him an en- 
thusiastic friend of the instruction of the National Guard and of 
others in the use of the rifle, and there was established by the 
Creedmoor directors the ‘‘ Judd Prize,” for which there have been 
annual contests ever since the organization of the Association. He 
remained an honorary life member of the Association until his 
death, and resolutions of condolence for his family and friends were 
passed by the directors of the National Rifle Association. In 1873, 


without the solicitation, and indeed without his knowledge, as he re- 
marked to the writer, he was nominated by Governor John A. Dix 
as one of the three State Commissioners of Quarantine. 
term of office expired, he was successively renominated for the 
same place by Governor Samuel J. Tilden, Governor Lucius Robin- 
son, and Governor A. B. Cornell, and was each time unanimously 
confirmed by the Senate. 


As his 


Since his last nomination by Governor 


| Cornell, political complications (of a nature unnecessary to consider 
| here) have prevailed, and have prevented the removal of the Board 
of Commissioners or the substitution of new men for those now in 





office, if such change was desired. 

In the Legislature, Mr. Judd was distinguished for the energy 
and vigor with which he urged quarantine reform. He believed, 
and had the courage of his convictions, that the Quarantine estab- 
lishment could be made self-sustaining. His views were regarded 
as somewhat novel at the time, but they appealed at once to the in- 
telligence of the public, and the general plan has been growing in 
favor ever since, and is indeed at this writing to a good extent em- 
braced in measures before the Legislature, in furtherance of which he 
visited Albany for consultation with the Governor and members of 
the Legislature who desired to receive suggestions and advice from 
him. He prepared a paper containing amendments and changes, 
which he forwarded to Albany two days before he was taken with 
the sickness that resulted in his death. 

The general principle of the measure supported by Mr. Judd may 
be learned from the following short extract from an article on Quar- 


I 


antine, which appeared in the January number of the American 
Agriculturist. He said, ‘‘During the fifteen years the writer has 
been Quarantine Commissioner, he has maintained that the Health 
Officer should receive a liberal salary and that the fees be devoted 
to defraying expenses, thereby removing the necessity of any ap- 
propriations from the State Legislature for the maintenance. 
While the advocacy of this policy has of course provoked oppo- 
sition, often of an unpleasant character, he is confident that it will 
sooner or later be adopted by the State. Very naturally Health 
Officers in the past have declined to surrender their fees, and yet 
the Health Officer of the future who will voluntarily come forward 


and advocate the substitution of a salary for fees, would ensure 








great popularity for himself and disarm the criticism which very 
generally is made (too often unjustly) regarding any department of 
government where the fee system prevails.” Mr. Judd’s record in the 
Legislature and as a Quarantine Commissioner, and in fact in all 
the political positions which he has occupied, has been of the most 
honorable character. In the Legislature he was recognized as the 
sturdy opponent of any measure which bore the nature of a job or 
of a raid upon the treasury, and his efforts in behalf of reform and 
right legislation are stamped upon all the measures that passed the 
Legislature at that time, which was the epoch of the war upon the 
stupendous frauds in New York City, and upon those who had per- 
petrated them. It is not presumptuous to say, that the legislation 
then adopted in the State of New York has had an emphatic influ- 
ence upon the legislation of all, or nearly all, of the States of the 
Union, and that certain forms of fraud and corruption until then 
neglected or unheeded have become the general object of public 
reprobation and legal condemnation. 

Mr. Judd has traveled very extensively over the great agricul- 
tural regions of the country ; has observed their development with 
intelligence, and has from time to time written very fully of them 
in the columns of the American Agriculturist. His management 
of the affairs of the Orange Judd Company has redounded greatly 
to his honor. During the five years of his Presidency the energy, 
fidelity and ability with which he pursued the single object of 
making an agricultural journal which should, have no rival in the 
world have been remarked by all who have been brought in contact 
with him, and all who have known of the difficulties encountered 
in the successful operation of a great journal. The result of all his 
efforts is this—that he gave to the American Agriculturist a position 
of influence and usefulness it had never before occupied. Mr. Judd 
had been for many years an active member of the Union League 
club of New York, and also of the New York Republican club. He 
was never married. The surviving members of his family are, 
Orange Judd of Chicago, Rev. Henderson Judd of Wright’s Grove, 
Ill., Mrs. Rhoda J. Raymond of Lockport, N. Y., Mrs. Laura J. Post 
of Ellenville, N. Y., and Mrs. Wm. Anderson of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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PRACTICAL FORESTRY. 
This much certainly is practicable: That the land grow only 
valuable trees; and that land which cannot be cultivated profita- 
bly be put in trees. The average forest growth might be three 
times as valuable. It is badly distributed—bare spots and crowded 
spots. On the first, a thick sod prevents a natural growth; but 
enough trees can soon be planted. Thinning out the dense, stunted 
growth will much improve it, and usually only nearly worthless 
trees need be cut out. Our woodlands contain many trees that have 
no value for lumber, and scarcely any for fuel. Valuable trees 
ought to be growing in their places, or have the space for their bet- 
ter development. If, to thin properly, valuable trees must be cut, 
take the worst formed and least vigorous. No tree that will not 
make good rails or posts should grow; for a tree that will make 
rails and posts will take its place, and the limbs and knotty parts of 
such trees will furnish all the fuel needed. It is best to foster the 
growth of valuable trees of the kind growing naturally on the land, 
for it is certain that the soil and climate are adapted to these trees. 
Nearly every nut tree makes valuable lumber, and the nuts will 
bring an income while the trees grow. 

Dressing the woodland in the way contemplated above necessi- 
tates little extra labor ; but it requires that the labor be intelligently 
applied. Trees for rails, posts and fuel must not be cut by chance. 
Those of least value and vigor are to be selected for fuel and such 
uses, and when trees furnishing the best timber must be cut, they 
should be taken from among the thickest growth. The usual winter 
timber cutting, thus directed, will accomplish at least two-thirds of 
the work ; and of the other third, a good part can be done in winter 
and early spring, when there is time for it. Nota little land now 
cultivated would better be in trees. Hillsides that wash easily, 
have been cleared of soil by rains, and fertilizers applied to them 
are half fhrown in the creeks. These hillsides are hard to cultivate 
and yield poor crops. Some of them are so cut up.that they cannot 
be cultivated at all with horses. Trees do best: in a good soil, yet 
they will grow on these hillsides. As soon as they have a fair start, 
grass may be made to grow by using fertilizers, and the grass and 
roots of the trees will prevent the washing by rain, while the leaves 
from the trees, and natural forces, will deepen and enrich the soil. 
Although the best timber growth can never be expected on these 
hills, yet trees that will yield more profit than cultivated crops can 
be grown by a little care. He who plants a tree puts labor out ata 
good rate of interest. 





THE BEST CATTLE FOR THE PLAINS. 
Lae 

The severity of the weather during the month of January, 1888, 
will long be remembered by the farmers and others in the Western 
States and Territories. The heavy snow storms and the cutting 
winds wrought havoc amongst the live-stock exposed to their rigors. 
Not only did death carry off a large percentage of the feeble ones; 
but the residue, both flocks and herds, suffered from reduced vitality 
and in the consequent delay in recovering strength and condition. 
In many places sheep perished by the score, the ewes suffering 
most. Where flock-owners counted on a good increase, the storms 
left them with fewer numbers and no hope of replacement for an- 
other year. The cattle ranges show many carcases. These losses 
are due to the severe weather as the actual cause, but in justice to 
the climate it must be recollected that the ranchmen overdid their 
business and overpastured the ranges, so that the herds commenced 
the winter of 1887-1888 under unfavorable circumstances: the herds 
low in condition and unfit to successfully contend against trying 
weather. How are these mistakes to be remedied? In the first 
place: keep numbers down toa proper ratio of cattle per square 
mile ; then improve the herds, not by chance breeding, but by the 
careful observance of a well laid out system. The herds of Colorado 
and of Wyoming are large, coarse-boned animals that need fining 
down to become as profitable as they can be made. <A few years 
ago several shipments of clear-bred Devon cows and young bulls 
were taken into Wyoming with good local effects, but the attempt 
was not wide enough, and much remains to be accomplished. This 
Devon cross would doubtless procure neater and _better-looking 
steers; but what the ranchman wants is a rapidly maturing animal, 
Under favorable conditions, the Shorthorn cross is the very best 
for beef, but when herds range at will, and must for many weeks 
of every year pick up a precarious living, a hardier race will do 
better. The long-horned cattle of Scotland, so frequently portrayed 
by Rosa Bonheur, are picturesque in their ruggedness. They are 





good mountaineers and very thrifty, so that those driven to the 
Lowlands and those which cross the border make rapid improve- 
ment in their new grazing grounds. But valuable as are the High- 
land cattle they are slow to mature and are somewhat awkward to 
transfer by rail. The Polled breeds are the best possible cross for 
the far West. They are meek and peace-loving, and being at the 
same time of robust constitutions, they can, when put to it, rustle 
as well and even better than the coarse, loosely-built mongrels that 
deface the beauty of our Western homes: 

To change the entire characteristics of a family cannot be ac- 
complished in one or two years, but a decade of steady improvement 
will produce admirable results. The uncared-for state of the range 
herds of our country cannot be satisfactory to those versed in cattle 
lore. Neither has the present management lined with gold the 
pockets of owners. What is now needed is to make a radical change; 
a change so complete as to be a new departure. Let the herds be 
rapidly and continuously improved, «nd where three have been pro- 
duced replace with two. Let our ranchmen see to it that the pas- 
tures are not overfed and trampled down until the range becomes 
hard and destitute of herbage. Intelligent improvement and discre- 
tion in shipping are items heretofore left out of the Western cattle- 
men’s business vocabulary; due attention to which will bring in a 
speedy and sure return. The feeders in the cow-growing belt must 
be made to bear their share of the general short-coming. These 
excellent people feed well and produce first-class beef, but they do 
so regardless of seasons and of the needs of local markets. What- 
ever their profits may now be, these could be doubled were the herds 
ready for winter sale, rather than as at present, when the best corn- 
fed beeves arrive under the summer heats, when the markets are 
annually oversupplied and prices proportionately low. 


oe 


OUR FLOWER GARDEN THE COMING SEASON. 


——~> 





The time to commence work upon our flower garden, as well 
as upon the fruit or any other garden, is in these early spring even- 
ings when plans may be drawn on paper, and if they do not quite 
suit us, they can be readily changed and be much more easily 
altered here than they could be on the ground. Not only should 
the form and position of the beds be decided beforehand, but the 
plants which are to fill them be selected. It will be found that 
the work will go on much more easily when spring really comes 
by having what the boys call ‘‘ a good ready.” 

FASHIONS IN FLOWER GARDENING.—Probably not many are will- 
ing to admit that they can look back upon the fashions in gardening 
of fifty years ago, for there are fashions in gardening as well as in 
dress. The oldest of us, as we look back upon the gardens of our 
grandmothers, recall many things that we may look for in vain in 
the gardens of the present day. Then there were large clumps of 


* “ Daffy-down-dilly,” and in shady places, patches of ‘“ Johnny 


Jumpers,” which we now know as Pansies. Then there were 
stately clumps of ‘“‘ Arter Mitchel,” which only in years after did 
we learn was intended for Artemesia, the Chrysanthemum, for 
which it was one of the older names. But not only the names, but 
in many cases the plants themselves, have gone out of fashion. 
Those who recollect the old-fashioned gardens remember what a 
pleasure it was to find each spring the plants appearing in the same 
places in which we formerly saw them. With what delight did we 
watch for the swelling of the gorgeous buds of the “‘ Piny,” and the 
early buds of the Day Lily! Beds or borders of this kind were 
called ‘‘ mixed borders.” In these beds, each plant stood upon its 
own merits, and without reference to any other. The object in 
planting such a bed was to give each plant achance to make a good 
show, and not be overshadowed by any other, and not to conceal 
any other. Of course a bed of this kind to be viewed from all sides, 
would have its tallest plants in the middle, and those of low 
growth were planted in a regular gradation toward the front. 
Until about fifty years ago, this, the “‘ mixed border,” was the gen- 
eral style in which gardens were laid out and planted. About that 
time the bedding system was introduced. : 
This was also called ‘‘ massing,” ribbon planting, etc. In this, 
plants of low stature are planted close together, so that their flowers 
produce masses of contrasting or harmonizing colors. This method 
admits of great variety, illustrations of which were given in our 
January number. To facilitate this kind of planting, seedsmen and 
dealers in florists’ supplies offer colored papers, each of the tint of 
some popular flower. These are to be cut in the shape of sections 
of beds, and by laying them together an idea of the effect of the bed - 
may be formed. The advocates of these two styles of gardening 
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As in all such cases, the truth was found in a mean. There were 
found to be cases in which the ‘‘ bedding method” could be adopted 
with propriety, while in localities where all the surroundings were 
rural, the highly artificial style was eminently out of place. As in 
most controversies, this has resulted in a compromise. Those who 
most strongly espoused the mixed border, the plants suitable for 
which are mainly hardy herbaceous perennials, have discovered that 
these plants may be so disposed as to be very effective, either in the 
different tints of their foliage, or by planting them so that their flowers 
will form pleasing effects, and thus secure ail the advantages of the 
‘* bedding system ” in a much more permanent manner. At present 
some of the most skilled horticulturists of Europe are giving atten- 
tion to the grouping of herbaceous perennial plants. This planting 
in the “‘ bedding system ” is for the most part confined to tender or 
half-hardy plants, and must be expensive, whether one purchases 
the plants, or propagates himself the many thousands required. In 
this method of planting flowers lose all individuality, but help make 
up a mass of color. In the old fashioned style flowers were not 
merely valued for their intense scarlet, their fine crimson, etc., but 
the whole plant offered itself for all its characteristics. We must 
postpone the suggestions we had prepared and intended to offer as 
to effective grouping of hardy herbaceous plants to another time. 


GOOD CROPS IN UNFAVORABLE SEASONS. 


JOSEPH HARRIS, 

We are now a nation of sixty millions of people, and our popu- 
lation is increasing ata far greater rate than that of any other 
country in the world. By the end of the century we shall have one 
hundred millions of people in the United States—and such a people 
for enterprise, intelligence and wealth as no previous age has ever 
seen. But rapidly as our population increases, we have still more 
land than people ; in most of the large nations of the world there are 
more people than land. This fact greatly influences our cultivation. 
Vast as are our aggregate products, our yields are comparatively 
small, and our profits are not unfrequently still smaller. We area 
hopeful people. We occasionally get a large crop and a high price, 
and this encourages us to keep on sowing and planting, hoping for 
similar results in the future. But these hopes are quite likely to be 
disappointed. If cabbage, or potatoes, or onions, are high this year, 
outsiders rush in, and in a favorable season overstock the market. 
There is nothing to prevent this. The only thing for the regular 
gardeners to do, is to keep right along, and above all, guided by their 
experience, aim to get fair crops in unfavorable seasons. This can 
be done. And it is here where large profits are often made. With 
a soil otherwise favorable, the great secret of raising large crops in 
unfavorable seasons is plenty of manure. The quantity of manure 
which successful gardeners are in the habit of using astonishes an or- 
dinary farmer. There are gardeners who use on the average more 
than fifty tons of stable manure per acre every year. According toall 
the deductions of science this is far more than is necessary, but the 
practical experience of the best gardeners proves conclusively that 
if they stop using manure, or if they use a much less quantity, the 
yield of their crops soon falls below a paying basis. 

Can science and practice be reconciled? We believe they can. 
During the last half dozen years discoveries have been made that 
throw great light on the subject. It now seems clear that garden- 
ers use their excessive quantities of manure simply to get a suffi- 
cient quantity of available nitrogen early in the season. And this 
nitrogen can be obtained in the form of tankage, fish refuse, dried 
blood, cotton-seed cake, sulphate of ammonia, and nitrate of soda, 
at a far less cost. This is eminently the case in regard to nitrate of 
soda, not because the nitrogen is cheaper in this form, but because 
it is in precisely the condition that plants need it, while in all other 
manures it must be converted into nitrate before the plants can 
take it up. We shall probably always find it to our advantage to 
use considerable quantities of stable manure, but it seems clear that 
those gardeners who have been applying excessive quantities for 
the purpose of forcing early crops can obtain the same effect at far 
less cost by the direct use of nitrate of soda. 

In England, an ‘’ unfavorable season” is a wet, cold, sunless 
season; while with us our unfavorable seasons mean a want of 
rain, and never a want of sun, though occasionally late frosts in 
the sprmy and early frosts in the autumn blast our crops. With 





plenty of sun, much can be done to lessen the injurious effect of 
_ drouth. We can keep the land mellow and free from weeds by the 
constant use of the cultivator and hoe, or we can mulch the land 








between the crops and thus check evaporation. On land where not 
a weed is suffered to grow, a liberal supply of soluble plant food will 
enable the crops to dispense with considerable water. Water, as 
gardeners well know, will often act like manure, and it is equally 
true that manure will often prove a substitute for a certain quantity 
of water. Take three rows of cabbage ina dry season. Let each 
have good cultivation. Leave one row with nothing but the usual 
amount of manure; to the other row, before the drouth sets in and 
while there is plenty of moisture in the soil to dissolve them, apply 
three hundred pounds of good superphosphates and four or five 
hundred pounds of sulphate of ammonia or nitrate of soda, and to 
the next row apply all the water that the plants can absorb, and 
you will probably find that the first row affords a small crop of in- 
ferior cabbage, while the second row produces a good crop of large, 
solid heads, and in a great many cases, at any rate, the third row, 
with nothing but plenty of water, will furnish a good crop also. And 
this is what we mean by saying that water is a substitute for ma- 
nure, and manure a substitute for water. Of course we could not 
continue to raise crops forever by the mere use of large quantities of 
water. As soon as the plant food failed, the crop would fail. 

We all know the advantage in a dry season of the artificial sup- 
ply of water ; an artificial supply of soluble plant food is equally 
important and efficacious. And it is this fact that gives our good 
farmers, and especially our gardeners and fruit growers, a chance to 
make large profits in unfavorable seasons when prices are likely to 
be high. Weare importing potatoes and cabbage and onions from 
Europe, and paying duty, freight, commission and other charges, 
This ought not to be. 
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Product of Evaporated Fruit.—In the preparation of fruit for the 
‘‘ evaporator ” or dryer, it is often subjected to a bleaching process 
in order to restore the natural color of the fruit. Unless the cut 
fruit is evaporated at once, discoloration caused by atmospheric ex- 
posure sets in, and the bleaching, which is by moderate applica- 
tions of sulphur fumes, is necessary to retain the natural color and 
fix the flavor. The amount of sulphur required and the time the 
fruit remains in the bath are matters of intelligent care and experi- 
ment. Fruit will keep brighter before bleaching if it is placed in a 
bath of salt water. The temperature for artificial drying is from 
180 to 250 degrees, and the time should be from two to five hours 
according to the temperature. If small quantities only are evap- 
orated, or if the evaporator is not full, less time is required ; even 
half an hour or an hour. Fruit dried by artificial heat is better and 
brighter than that dried in the sun. Besides, there is no loss of 
time from the absence of sun-light, and there is less danger of 
spoiling the product. The degre> of dryness for the fruit is a 
factor in determining the quantity secured from a bushel of apples 
or peaches. The experiments made by the Agricultural Department 
and those reported by manufacturers indicate the following re- 
sults. A half bushel of peaches weighing twenty-two and one-half 
pounds gave nineteen pounds of pared fruit, and this afforded an 
evaporated product of three pounds and three-eighths. A half 
bushel of apples weighing nineteen and one-half pounds gave 
thirteen and one-quarter pounds of pared fruit, which yielded two 
and one-half pounds of evaporated product. As a rule summer and 
early fall apples produce to a bushel four or five pounds of market- 
able fruit, the average winter apple five or six pounds, others seven 
pounds, and the russet eight to nine pounds. The general average 
weight of the product from apples is six pounds to the bushel, and 
the average time of evaporation for twelve specified varieties was 
three and one-quarter hours ; the King apple requiring four hours, 
and the Russet two and one-half. The orchard product of the United 
States (sold) exceeds $50,000,000 in value, and the garden producis 
(sold) $22,000,000, while the product of canned and preserved fruit 
and vegetables is $18,000,000. These returns are by the census of 
1880. At this time (1888) these products may be estimated at one- 
third more, which was about the rate of increase from 1870 to 1880. 


—_ ot 


Openings in Western Virginia.—Robert L. Sechrist writes us from 
Hampshire Co., W. Va.: ‘‘ During the past year there has been con- 
siderable development here. The farmers are gradually employing 
labor-saving machinery, and are improving their land. What the 
country needs is more energetic and practical farmers from the 
North; and the farmers and other citizens of the State will joyfully 
welcome new-comers. This region was set back by the civil war, 
but now a new era of progress is evident. This has, so far, been a 
remarkable winter, grain looks well and a large yield is predicted.” 











their advent. 


America. 
is abundance of 


*“streaked” with fat and lean. 


a year old, a Berkshire will weigh 280 to 800 pounds dressed, and 
at eighteen months, 400 to 500 pounds. 
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IMPROVED BERKSHIRE SWINE. 
= 

The Berkshires, of which the accompanying illustration shows 
a group of fine specimens, is the oldest improved breed of swine 
which are bred in this country. More than a hundred years ago 
large numbers of them were kept in the hilly districts of Berkshire, 
England, where they ran in the woods, feeding upon beech mast 
and acorns, which were supplemented by barley, to which crop the 
arable portions of the district were largely devoted. They are 
described as having been originally long, heavy, coarse and lop- 
eared, of sandy or reddish-brown, with white and black spots. 
They attained as heavy weights as six to nine hundred pounds, 
were slow feeders and long in reaching maturity, but had vigorous 
constitutions, and thick hams and shoulders, greatly abounding 
in lean. How long this breed of hogs had been there is unknown, 
but it is thought to have been for centuries. Before the year 
1780 the enterprising breeders of Berkshire had crossed these long, 
coarse hogs with the little Siamese, which were marked by fine 
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Association was organized at Springfield, Ill., in 1875, for the 
purpose of keeping a record, and preserving the breed strictly 
pure. Its membership embraces many of the most enterprising 
and intelligent breeders of the country. Nine volumes of its 
‘‘ American Berkshire Record” have been issued, containing the 

records of about fifteen thousand animals. 

il eee ast 

MODERN REQUIREMENTS IN BREEDS OF SWINE. 
DR. A. G. CHASE, KAN, 
= 

The requirements of the packers have materially changed the 
business of hog breeding and fattening in the last twenty years or 
less. Now, the packing, and indeed the most of the cutting of 
meats, is done at a few central points, well equipped with refrig- 
erators and machinery for saving every particle of the product, 
even to the hoofs, blood and hair, that were formerly wasted in 





the small establishments. Their superior equipment has enabled 


THOROUGHBRED BERKSHIBRBES. 
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heads, dishing faces, small, short legs, fine prick-ears, early 
maturity, and a great tendency to fatten easily. Repeated cross- 
ing and careful selection resulted in the improved Berkshire, 
substantially as we have it to-day. The claim that the breed 
owes any part of its blood to the Neapolitan swine, though often 
asserted, has been pretty effectually disproved. The Berkshires 
were introduced to this country a little over fifty years ago, and 
speedily attained great popularity. Many of onr older readers 
well remember the ‘‘ Berkshire craze,” which was created by 
It was the first step toward the great and general 
improvement which has been made in the breeds of swine in 
The distinguishing characteristic of the Berkshires 
muscle. The massive hams and shoulders are 
mostly made up of lean meat, and the sides are marbled or 
For great yield of lard or clear 
fat side pork they are surpassed by many other breeds, but for 
tender, juicy hams, shoulders and other smoked meats, they are 
highly prized. At the same time this large muscular develop- 
ment makes them hardy, active and thrifty. They are very pro- 
lific, and the pigs are hardy and easily raised. At ten months to 
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the packing to go on substantially the year round, and many farm- 
ers have taken advantage of this to their own increased profit. 
There is little doubt that a hog can ke fattened during the warm 
season considerably cheaper than in cold weather. Taking advan- 
tage of this, many farmers have arranged so that the bulk of their 
stock hogs are ready for the butcher from May to September, with 
a smaller lot that goes to market from November to March. In- 
deed some of our most thrifty farmers may be seen taking a load 
of fat hogs to market every month in the year. 

I doubt not that this plan can be largely followed by others 
with increased profit. Some have found it profitable to depend on 
buying shoats of seventy-five to one hundred pounds weight from 
those neighbors who happen to be short of corn, and claim that 
it is cheaper than to keep a lot of brood sows the year round. 
In some cases it may be; but this practice involves an added risk 
of importing disease to the farm, a risk that no prudent man can 
afford to ignore. While the general stock of hogs of the country 
has been wonderfully improved, yet it is not always that one can 
purchase desirable animals for feeding. There will always be found 
careless farmers who neglect their opportunities to improve or even 
maintain the quality of their brood stock ; often in-breeding for two 
or more years together, to the permanent detriment of their stock. 














The great improvement in the general stock of the country 
is largely due to the improved Berkshire hog. About twenty years 
ago the Berkshire had ‘‘a boom” in this country and thousands of 
pigs sold at what would now be considered fancy prices. The 
Chester White had just before this been the rage, but with the 
revival of interest in the Berkshire, farmers found out that they 
did not like a white hog. It was just at this time that the Magie, 
or, as it is now called, the Poland-China, came into general notice. 
In succeeding years these have, however, been transformed into a 
black breed by the infusion of Berkshire and Essex blood, chiefly 
the former, and a specific type of hog has been established that 
fairly well meets the wants of farmer and packer alike. It is of 
early maturity, a good feeder, and_fair size. 

It is perhaps not well understood why immense weights are not 
sought after now as formerly. It was in a large measure due to the 
abolition of slavery. In ante bellum days the Southern planter 
bought his supplies of bacon from the North for his negroes, and 
nothing pleased them so well as a “ side” of meat that weighed fifty 
pounds, unless, indeed, it was one of sixty pounds; and, as they 
consumed the great bulk of the hog crop of that day, the packer 
endeavored to accommodate them as to weight. The colored man 
is as fond of fat meat to-day as ever, but it is often the case that his 
purse will not buy fifty weight, when it may reach twenty-five. 
Then, too, the colored man of to-day is largely a farmer on his own 
account, and raises a part of his own meat. The foreign demand, 
too, is principally for a medium weight side or ham ; but light or 
heavy, the packer wants the animal well fattened, as the amount of 
lard is a vital point in the profit of cutting the hog. It is in little 
matters of this kind that the feeder can very profitably infuse some 
brains, 

The hog raiser should constantly endeavor to keep his own herd 
fully: up to the best average of the country. We do not believe that 
it pays to invest in fancy prices for breeding stock constantly, be- 
cause some man advertises wonderful breeds, that are ‘‘ cholera 
proof,” or with some other advantage that good common sense 
would not warrant. But we believe that it does pay to infuse new 
blood, if you know that it isin line with your own breeding, or 
better than yours, and provided you know positively that the new 
blood is healthy blood. This is patent to every close observer, that 
there are men who make hog raising profitable even with its occa- 
sional heavy losses. Their shrewd economical business sense ena- 

bles them to net a profit in years of low prices, and this is what we 
should all attempt to learn, and with hogs at three cents per pound 
gross it is no easy lesson. 


et 


HABITS AND CULTURE OF THE SHAD. 
SETH GREEN. 
> 

The shad is without doubt one of the most valuable food fishes 
found in the waters of the United States. In the year 1867, I made 
the discovery how to hatch them artificially in large numbers, the 
first success being achieved at the Holyoke’ Dam, Massachusetts, 
on the Connecticut River. Up to that time it was thought that an 
immense schoal of shad roamed about in the ocean, and that early 
in the spring of the year this schoal struck in at the rivers of 
Florida, on the Atlantic coast, and sent a portion of its numbers up 
each stream that empties into the ocean, from Florida to Maine. 
There are still some persons who believe this to be true, but, while 
it is a fact that fish are endowed with more intelligence than they 
are generally given credit for, it is hardly reasonable to suppose 
that they are possessed of sufficient forethought to divide them- 
selves up so as to send a proper number up each tributary as they 
progressed. The incorrectness of this theory was not positively dem- 
onstrated until after the young fry had been planted in the waters 
of the Connecticut and Hudson rivers in large numbers, and then 
it was found that only those rivers were benefited in which the 
fish were artificially propagated, while in the water courses to the 
north and south of these the shad still continued to diminish. 

As I have stated above, the first river in which shad was 
hatched successfully was the Connecticut, in the year 1867. Three 
years from that time—which is the age at which shad reach matu- 
rity—the largest catches were made that have ever been recorded in 
the history of the river, as shown by the report of the Commission- 
ers of Fisheries of the State of Connecticut, published in 1871. It is 
stated that in the year 1870 there were three thousand five hundred 
and sixty shad taken at one draft of the seine, and that during the 
whole season the take of shad was unprecedentedly large. Previous 
to this time the largest numbers recorded as taken at a single haul of 
the seine was in the year 1811, when two thousand two hundred and 
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eighty were caught, and in 1802 when two thousand three hundred 
were captured at one haul. Thus it has become evident that the 
shad return at the end of three years’ time tothe rivers in which they 
are reared. The same was found to be the case in the Hudson and 
other rivers in which they have been hatched by the artificial process, 

The question may arise in the minds of some of my young read- 
ers, ‘‘ Why do the shad ascend the rivers to spawn, and why do they 
not remain in the ocean the entire year?” The reason is that they 
are migratory in their habits, the same as are ducks and geese, and 
their object is to find a suitable place in the head waters of the rivers 
in which to cast their spawn. When their upward course is not 
checked by impassable falls or dams they will go far up into the 
head waters, and they never rest until they have at least ascended 
far enough to get beyond the salt or brackish waters of the river. 
They then choose the rocky reefs on which to cast their spawn. It 
is the nature of this fish to perform this at night, and it is at this 
time they are captured by the fishermen with the seine, and the 
spawn taken from them for artificial fertilization. 

The shad are not natives in the waters of the Pacific Coast and 
were not known there previous to my trip in the year 1871, with a 
shipment of them, which I deposited in the head waters of the 
Sacramento River. In 1874 shad weighing three and one-half 
pounds were taken in that river, and they have for a number of 
years past been quoted regularly in the California markets. The 
average shad taken in the Eastern waters weighs from three to four 
pounds, and I have heard of some weighing eight pounds, but to 
California belongs the honor of producing the heaviest fish of this. 
species yet recorded, namely, nine and three-quarter pounds, 

SHORT STOPS. 
5 

The last snow is the best bed for grass seed. 

Any fool can farm—so long as his money and credit last. 

Water is often mistaken for disease among the new litters. 

The crop that makes the profit is the crop that beats the average. 

Tiling has doubled some men’s farms—not broader, but twice 
as deep. 

Straight rows are more pleasing to the eye and less tiresome to 
the hand. 

The oldest resident can’t remember when a green fodder crop 
came amiss. 

Jack Frost about stakes and posts is making work for the maul 
on top of them. 

Foresight is so much more valuable than hindsight because it is. 
so much scarcer. 

Wind, rot, and a breachy animal, like the measles, always find 
the weakest spot. 

Better begin the spring with only one pair of trousers than 
without a grindstone. 

While condemning that which deserves it, don’t forget to com- 
mend work well done. 

The man who leans upon novelties is apt to fall into a very old 
thing—a pauper’s grave. 

The doctor who rejoices at clean premises and good gardens 
loves his neighbor as himself. 

Work is hard to drive, but if you will put yourself ahead of it 
it will follow without trouble. 

Last year’s corn stalk will be a troublesome neighbor to the 
roots of this year’s corn plants. 

If a much distended udder threatens garget, put the cow on dry 
feed and milk her before calving. 

Corn planted before the ground was warm, caught a cold that 
made it bilious looking all summer. 

The man who scours his plows in the spring does his only hard 
work on the highway at that time. 

The bleat of the disowned lamb accuses, not its dam, but an 
incompetent or a careless shepherd. 

A day gained in the spring will be of more value than the ideas 
caught floating around the stove in the village store. 

‘‘Steady pulling doesn’t bear on galled shoulders and chafed 
sides,” thought the horse while the unoiled harness was buckled on, 

Early to plow and early to reap, 
The granaries all with golden grain heap. 

If the horses are frisky do not turn them in the lot together 
while they are fresh shod. They are apt to injure each other with 
the sharp calks. 

Galls are rarely seen on the horses’ shoulders bathed night and 
morning with strong salt water, beginning a month before the spring 
plowing. In warm weather use sweat-pads under the collars. 
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THE WOLF RIVER APPLE. 
== 
One of the most beautiful large apples of recent introduction is 
the Wolf River, a cross section of which is shown in figure 1, anda 
natural sized illustration in figure 2. The original tree was raised 
by Mr. W. A. Springer, Waupaca County, Wisconsin, from a seed 
of the Alexander. The fruit is of the largest size, weighing from 
| sixteen to twenty ounces, and select specimens having weighed as 
much as twenty-seven ounces. It is of very uniform roundish 
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Fig. 1.—cROsS SECTION OF THE WOLF RIVER APPLE. 


oblate shape; basin shallow and small; cavity deep, wide; stem | 


medium ; flesh yellowish-white, tender, somewhat coarse grained ; 
quality good; season midwinter. In its general appearance it 
closely resembles its parent, the Alexander, but the fruit keeps bet- 
ter, and the tree is hardier, having survived the winters of Wiscon- 
sin and other parts of the Northwest without injury. 
THE AILANTHUS TREE. 
_~<+——- 

Though it bears the common names of ‘‘ Chinese Sumach” and 
“Tree of Heaven,” Ailanthus glandulosus is seldom called by any 
other name than ‘“‘ Ailanthus.” For many years the American 
Agriculturist has presented the excellent qualities of this tree, 
and its real value to tree planters in city and country, and in 
this it has not only been unaided, but has been exposed to 
ridicule by those who have allowed its one bad quality to offset 
many real excellences and economical value. It was, there- 
fore, with no little pleasure that we received, from one dis- 
tinguished in practical as well as scientific forestry, a small 
book-rack made from the wood of the tree, in acknowledg- 
ment of our advocacy of the Ailanthus. Many more costly 
gifts have brought to their recipient less real pleasure than 
this. When aid came at last, and from so able a coadjutor 
as the editor of the ‘‘ London Gardeners’ Chronicle,” we wel- 
comed it with no little pride; and when the much-reviled 
Ailanthus was mentioned as ‘‘ this noble tree” which is “ not 
so well known as it ought to be,” we felt rewarded for years of 
neglect. The ‘‘ Chronicle” says: ‘‘ As a town tree it has few 
rivals; it grows freely, and gives full shade.” It has for 
some reason been especially fruitful in England the past sea- 
son, and the trees have been loaded with their purplish-brown 
clusters of fruit or seed vessels. The tree is diwcious, bearing 
male and female flowers on different trees. When in flower 
the male blossoms give off an undeniably unpleasant odor. 
This is its only drawback. Everything else is in its favor. 
As a street tree it will flourish in the poorest soil, even in 
the veriest rubbish. It grows rapidly, gives abundant shade, 
is remarkably clean and free from insects. Where fuel is 
scarce its rapid growth soon produces useful wood. It is 
readily propagated from seeds, by root-cuttings, and from suckers. 











provide him with fuel and lumber until better material can be grown. 
If the Western settler sows Ailanthus seeds next spring, his sons 
and grandsons will give him thanks for his provident forethought. 





THE PECAN NUT (Carya oliveeformis). 
JUDGE WILLIAM A. WOOD, MISSOURI. 
; > 

This finest of American nut bearing trees is being rapidly extin- 
guished to supply the demand for its fine-grained, hard, and very 
flexible timber, largely used in the manufacture of farm 
machinery and implements, and vehicles of various kinds as 
well. Its destruction is a subject worthy of the serious thought 
of our arboriculturists, and steps: should be taken to arrest or 
counteract the extinction of this treasure of American forests. 
He who values the gratitude of those who will come after him 
and enjoy the fruits of his labors and study, could in no way 
merit that gratitude more than by the planting and cultivating 
a few thousand Pecan trees. The nuts and timber always 
find a ready market, and command so good a price that it 
would be a profitable heritage for the descendants of the land 
owner, while adding beauty and diversity to the homestead. 
The wild nuts sell as high as six dollars per bushel, and never 
below three dollars ; while the timber sells at from three to four 

dollars per hundred square feet, one inch in thickness. 

The Pecan is generally considered an exclusively Southern 
tree, Southern Illinois being given as the northern limit of its 
nativity ; but the writer has seen magnificent specimens of the 
tree growing wild in the river bottoms of Northern Missouri 
and Kansas, bearing delicious nuts in great abundance and per- 
fection. I have seen occasional trees in the Missouri River bot- 
toms of Iowa and Nebraska, but in those localities they are 
scarce. In the most favorable locations, Arkansas and farther 
South, the trees attain a hight of nearly one hundred feet— 
usually seventy-five or eighty—and a diameter of from ten inches 
to two feet, and are straight and stately, and free from branches 
to a considerable hight. The timber is lighter and more 

elastic than that of the Shell-bark Hickory, and is one of our most 
useful woods for manufacturing purposes. The nuts are the most 
palatable and salable of all our native forest nuts, and the tree can 
be cultivated upon low moist ground, scarcely available for any other 
use. The outer shell of the nut and the bark are often employed by 
the poorer classes at the South in dyeing cotton goods a bright lemon 
yellow. It is to be hoped that some attention will be given the prop- 
agation of this most beautiful and useful tree, to the end that it may 
not become a thing of the past. The Pecan is propagated like other 
hickories by planting the nuts. They are taken when fresh, strip- 


ped of the outer husk, mixed with sand and left exposed to winter 
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Fig. 2.—THE WOLF RIVER APPLE. 


frosts, to be sown in drills the ensuing spring. Or they may be 
planted when first gathered, in seed-beds of light sandy soil. The 
seedlings can be transplanted at any age desired from one to three 
years old, the tap-roots being cut off as the plants are lifted. 







As a rapidly growing timber tree it has its value, and excellent | 
furniture has been made from its wood. It is one of those trees that | 
the settler upon the Western treeless prairies may find very useful to 
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THE FARM MARKET GARDEN. 
JAMES K. REEVE, OHIO, 
rae 

An analysis of the statistical tables in the last Annual Report 
of the Commissioner of Agriculture should furnish food for reflec- 
tion to all intelligent farmers, and should lead them to consider 
carefully all methods which may tend toward increasing the net 
profit from each acre cultivated. 

The average annual value per acre of the principal grain 
crops of the United States for five years past has been as follows : 
Wheat, $9.50; oats, $8.53; rye, $7.68; barley, $13.82 ; corn, $9.50; 
buckwheat, $8.58. Or, the average return from the six main grain 
crops grown in this country is only nine dollars and forty-eight 
cents for each acre cultivated. After counting the interest upon 
capital invested in land, horses and implements, maintenance of 
horses, repairs, taxes, labor and seed, is there any possibility that 
the element of profit can be found in these figures? If not, is 
there any way in which our lands can be utilized, in whole or in 
part, to make good this deficiency? The man who has been bred 
to the ordinary routine of a-grain or stock farm will not, at a 
word, abandon those methods which at least have kept him from 
actual want, and turn to new practices which, however alluring, 
are without the range of his own experience. But very many 
would gladly venture a little way in a new direction, if they 
might only at the same time hold fast to the things they have, 
and work mainly in the paths they know. 

It is not in additional acreage that the progressive farmer must 
look for his gains, but in making less land yield more substance. 
This means, primarily, the bestowing of more labor upon small 
areas; and to the average farmer this seems synonymous with 
neglect of his larger acreage of grain. To harmonize these appar- 
ently conflicting methods is the task of the intelligent farmer of 
to-day. The two principal methods by which the value of the 
product of a limited portion of our acreage can be increased, are : 
the growing of vegetable supplies for our home markets through- 
out the season; and the growing of field crops of vegetables for 
shipment to city markets in the fall and winter. The first of these 
is particularly applicable to those. farmers who are located near 
medium-sized towns—say of from three thousand to ten thousand 
population. Regular market-gardeners usually locate near the 
larger cities; and these smaller towns are dependant for their sup- 
ply of spring and summer vegetables upon the scant surplus of 
some farmers’ gardens or upon shipments from the cities. The 
second method noted can be advantageously pursued by such as 
are located near cities, as their entire product can be there dis- 
posed of to a wholesale merchant ; or by those remote from cities 
but near railroads over which their crops can be shipped in bulk 
to the city commission dealer. 

Now having indicated the thing to be done, let us see how it 
can be best accomplishéd. For our premises we will take a farm 
of one hundred acres, located anywhere in the great middle belt, 
and where spring work can commence about March ist. Here 
the farmer finds himself, at the opening of spring—his fall grain 
being in, and a portion of the land in meadow and pasture—with 
about fifty acres before him to plow, seed and cultivate. This is 
rather more than sufficient work for one man and one team, and 
less than two can be profitably engaged on. If a due portion, 
say fifteen acres, of this is in oats, one good team could easily 
cultivate the eorn crop; so that from the end of corn planting 
the farmer would be at the expense of feeding a team only that 
he might have them ready for a couple of months’ work, the next 
fall at wheat planting and the next spring at corn planting. 
And if the working team is wholly left to the care of the hired 
man, the farmer will be idle a large portion of the time; or if 
not exactly idle, yet there will be nothing to keep him engaged in 
labor tending directly to profit. 

The first thing to do then is to lay out the season’s work so 
that no available force will go to waste, and so that there shall 
be no expense for maintenance without its direct result in labor. 
With this end in view let.us consider again the fifty acres to be 
cultivated. Of this ten acres may be used for oats, thirty acres 
for corn, three acres for vegetables, and the balance, seven acres, 
reserved for later attention. As soon as it is practicable in the 
spring let both teams commence upon the oats first, and plow, 
harrow, seed and roll that before attempting any other work. 
Usually the oats can be put in before the ground is warm enough 
to warrant any work at all with vegetables. Next in order 


comes the plowing of the vegetable ground; this should be the 
best ground upon the farz, lovel, well-drained, and upon it should 








be brought, before plowing, all the available manure of the farm, 
and thoroughly broadcasted. Then plow deep, and harrow until 
the entire surface is of the finest texture. This accomplished, one 
team can commence plowing the thirty acres of corn ground, and 
if not retarded by unfavorable weather should complete the corn 
plowing without other assistance. 
Ba Aor te 
ENEMIES OF THE PEACH TREE. 
WM. CLIFT (‘‘ TIMOTHY BUNKER"). 
—— 

The worst enemies of the peach are the yellows and the Peach 
Borer (A¢geria exitiosa). The only effectual riddance of the former 
is to destroy the tree, root and branch, and burn it as soon as the 
enemy makes its appearance in the orchard. Various remedies 
have been proposed, but there seems to be no substitute for eradica- 
tion. The borer begins its depredations early in the summer and 
continues them during the season, and if the tree attacked is not 
disturbed until October the little white worms hatched from the 
eggs will be found of all sizes from the sixteenth of an inch to a half 
inch or more. It continues in this state until the early days of sum- 
mer, when it comes out in the winged state. Under this last form 
the insect is a slender, dark-blue, four-winged moth, having a slight 
resemblance to a wasp or ichneumon fly. They may be seen in al- 
most any garden where peaches are grown. The moths lay their 
eggs at the collar of the tree, a little below the surface of the soil. 
If not taken in hand, and persistently hunted to the death, they will, 
in a few years, destroy the best peach orchard. It is a good deal of 
trouble to destroy them by the most effectual remedy—digging 
away the soil from the collar of the tree, and, on bended knees, with 
sharp pointed knife and wire, scraping away the sawdust and 
gum from the wounded bark, and impaling the enemy. This 
should be done several times in the course of the season, especially 
in June and in October. When this is done thoroughly, the wounds 
inflicted by the worms are soon healed by the growth of the tree, 
and its life is prolonged. If neglected the tree is girdled and it soon 
dies. Itisa great safeguard against the attacks of the moths to 
fasten a strip of sheathing paper or other covering around the 
cleansed trunk, extending two inches below the surface of the 
ground to a foot above. 
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Farms Here and Abroad.—The farms in the United States num- 
bered one million and a half in 1850, and five millions in 1887. The 
average size decreased in the same time from two hundred and three 
acres to less than one hundred and thirty. It is better that the citi- 
zen should be his own landlord, than that one man should own 
thousands of acres, and be the lord of multitudes of farm laborers. 
The farms in the United States may be summarized as follows: 

MONG MUBNLAWO ACTOS 22s Sook wee Soc eses 26,600 

wove LOE 2 U0. C2 a el ee eit ee 76,000 

Hom G0 60 500 neres... = 5-22 ses c ceed 2,729,000 

rg 00 SU OCNCS . 2 <u -cceceecesccscccse 134,887 

Under 3 acres 4,352 
Of these farms three-fourths in number are cultivated by the 
owners, the remainder are rented on shares or at a fixed sum. Now 
contrast the situation in Great Britain and France, noting the fact 
that in the United States more than half the farmers own properties 
varying from fifty to five hundred acres. 

In Great Britain there are 72,000,000 acres owned by 1,174,000 
persons. Of these 852,000 possess less than one acre in extent. In 
England one man is recorded as owning more than 100,000 acres, in 
Ireland there are three of these territorial lords, in Scotland there 
are twenty-four. These twenty-four men own one-fourth of the 
area of Scotland. One estate in the county of Sutherland measures 
1,176,454 acres, or more than 1,800 square miles. The returns as to 
land proprietors in France vary; the division of land under the French 
law of descent operating to make constant changes. But with an 
area of nearly 100,000,000 acres of arable land, and a population of 
less than 40,000,000, there is the very large number of from 7,500,000 
to 8,250,000 land owners, as estimated by different statisticians. 
Taking the number at 7,500,000; of these 3,000,000 were exempt from 
tax because of indigence, about 4,500,000 averaged twelve acres 
each, with ar income of $80.00, and 60,000 had an income of not 
more than $940.00 a year. A few proprietors of large estates, of 
course, enjoyed large incomes. But France is a country of industry 
and thrift. How her people save their earnings, and how generously 
they pour them out, had an illustration in the payment of the Ger- 
man indemnity after the war of 1870. The point to which we call 
attention is, however, the comparisons in size of farms in the coun- 
tries noted, and in the number and prosperity of the landholders. 
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LONG-WOOLED SHEEP—THE LEICESTERS. 
<> 

The marked decline of the wool-growing industry in the States 
east of the Mississippi has directed increased attention to the so- 
called mutton sheep, and especially the long-wooled breeds. Leices- 
ter, Cotswold and Lincoln sheep are all bred to some extent in 
this country, and all yield fairly heavy fleeces of desirable staple and 
have heavy carcases of fine palatable mutton. The Leicesters, of 
which our illustration shows a fine group, possess some special 
qualities that commend them to consideration. Chief among these 
are early maturity and extraordinary ability to lay on fat rapidly. 
A well-fed Leicester sheep at eighteen months to two years old will 
weigh from one hundred to one hundred and forty pounds dressed, 
and these weights are very often exceeded. The mutton is not so 
finely marbled as that of the Southdowns, the tendency being to lay 
on the fat in masses. But the lean parts are juicy and delicate, and 
as the bones are small there is little waste. 

The wool is long and lustrous, the fleeces averaging from six to 
ten pounds each. One of the distinguishing characteristics of the 


GROUP OF PRIZE LEICESTER WETHERS. ’ 
Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


Leicesters is their adaptability to crossing with other breeds. It is 
in this direction that the Leicesters may be used to great advantage 
in this country. The fine-wooled sheep are disappearing from the 
older States. The total number of sheep east of the Mississippi, 
according to the census of 1870, was 23,910,589. The census of 1880 
showed that the number had diminished to 19,038,787 during the 
ten years. The decrease has gone on at a still greater ratio in 
the seven years since the last census. During the same periods the 
number of sheep west of the Mississippi has increased to an amount 
estimated by skillful judges to be not less than 7,000,000. These 
figures indicate that the wool-growing industry as it declines in the 
Atlantic States seeks the cheap lands in the newer parts of the 
country. 

The Merinoes, though the best sheep in the world as producers 
of wool, and though they flourish better than any other in large 
flocks, are not mutton sheep, and cannot become so. But they are 
hardy, moderately prolific, easily kept, and admirably well adapted 
for crossing with the small-headed, fine-boned Leicesters. Spring 
lambs of this cross attain, the ensuing autumn, an average weight 
of sixty pounds each, and always bring top prices in the markets. 








If kept over to maturity they yield valuable annual fleeces, and at 
length make superior mutton. There is always a scarcity of good 
mutton in the markets, and a really prime article finds ready sale at 
good prices, 
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PERMANENT PASTURES. 
eS 

In this country there are very few pastures that may properly 
be called permanent. Our extremely variable climate renders it 
more difficult to maintain them than in older countries. Notwith- 
standing the advantages of rotation, it is probable that we lose, 
rather than gain, by having so few permanent pastures. The grass 
seed is sown with grain, or with very imperfect preparation of the 
ground. This seems inevitable when such a rotation as ours is 
practiced ; and it is natural that the ground should not have so 
much preparation when the pasture is to remain only two or three 
years as when it is to be permanent. This, too, probably explains 
why the seed is not more carefully selected. Too few varieties are 





sown ; and as the pastures do not remain long enough for other va- 
rieties to establish themselves, as they would in time, our pastures 
are sadly lacking in variety. The greater the variety the more the 
yield and the better succession of growth. 

Sowing every two or three years of course requires much more 
seed, and we get less grass than would be furnished by permanent 
pastures. <A pasture rarely reaches its maximum production in less 
than five or six years. Up to that time, and even after, the turf 
will grow thicker, not only because of the spreading of the grasses 
sown, but by other grasses coming in. Permanent pastures con- 
tain four or more times as many grasses as we commonly sow. 
Moreover, some grasses do not become well established before three 
or four years. This is notably the case with Poa pratensis (Blue 
grass in Kentucky and the West, June grass in the East), one of our 
most valuable pasture grasses. It requires three years to become 
well set, and it is not at its best as a pasture grass before five or six 
years. This explains why it is not highly prized in some sections— 
it is not allowed to grow long enough. No matter how much 
seed is sown, one grass will not make as dense a sward as a 
variety. In old pastures there are rarely less than fifteen varieties, 
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It is better to sow a variety than to have Nature do so. Usually 
too much seed is sown in a vain endeavor to get that close turf 
which only a greater variety and time will bring. The average 
amount sown is certainly but little less than one hundred million 
seeds per acre. Here is a large waste of seed, and the object is not 
accomplished. It is not more seed, or so much seed, that is needed, 
but a greater variety and more time for the grasses to become 
well established. 

There is also a considerable loss from sowing old seed. The 
seeds of very few of our grasses have any value after they are two 
or three years old. Seed should be raised or bought of some reliable 
dealer, that its age and purity can be known. Not a little seed that 
has passed through several hands consists of new and old mixed. 
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TIGHTENER FOR BARBED WIRE. 
> 
M. L. Ebert, of York County, Pennsylvania, sends us the 
description of a lever for tightening barbed wire, which we illus- 











BARBED WIRE TIGHTENER. 


trate herewith. The lever is of iron, three or four feet long, with 
one end made square, so as to prevent its turning when placed 
against the post. On one side a slot is cut out, and a short steel 
clamp with a notched face is attached by a rivet, upon which it 
plays loosely, to catch and hold the wire. The square end is placed 
against the post, the wire stretched and fastened, and if not suffi- 
ciently rigid a new grip is taken, and the lever again applied. 
TONGS FOR MOVING STONES. 
—_—_>— 

The accompanying illustration, sent us by R. G. Newton, 
Faulk Co., Dakota, shows a serviceable device for getting out and 
removing stones too large to be conveniently handled by one man. 
It is made to work somewhat on the principle of a pair of ice-tongs, 
with this difference, that the lower part is made in two pieces, 
which not only hold the stone more securely in place, but act as 
runners in removing it. It should be made of iron and quite 
heavy to prevent springing, five-eighths or three-quarters of an inch 
thick, and one inch and three-quarters or two inches wide at the 
point where the rivet goes through, will be strong enough to grasp 
and hold any stone a teamcan pull, It should be about thirty to 
thirty-six inches long from rivet to points, and eight to ten inches 
at the other end. Theend of the single iron is bent into an eye 
with the corners rounded, and an iron pulley about three or four 
inches in diameter is riveted in place between the two upper ones. 
A short piece of strong rope is put through the lower eye, and the 
end is spliced into the body of the rope. An iron washer should be 
used to prevent the rope from wearing. The rope is then run over 
the pulley, and a strong ring spliced into the other end. A brace is 
put in between the two lower clamps, as shown in the engraving, to 
strengthen and stiffen them. 





POLE AND WIRE FENCE. 


ae 

We recently saw several long strings of a combination fence, 
that must be the best, all things considered, in many localities. 
Posts are set twelve feet apart in a straight line. Within five or six 
inches of each post a stout stake, thirty inches long, is fastened by 
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RE ITT aa es ae 
A SUDSTANTIAL FENCE, 


passing two strands of heavy fencing wire around it and the post,above 
and below. Poles fourteen feet long are laid with their ends in the 
spaces between the posts and the stakes. This makes the fence pig- 
proof below, and where timber is plenty the poles are cheaper than 
boards. The stake is not driven into the ground; the wires hold it 
firmly against the poles, and if the wire is galvanized it will last for . 
many years. Above the poles are stretched three strands of wire, 
making the fence high enough. The wire may be smooth or barbed 
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as the builder prefers, and of course the posts may be put any con- 
venient distance apart. The fence is easily made, and when the 
poles are of good timber and cut at the proper time, the posts 
durable, and the wire galvanized, a fence that is stronger, needs 
fewer repairs, or will last longer, is hard to find. 
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HORTICULTURE ON THE PLAINS. 
PROF. CHAS, E. BESSEY, NEB. 





The horticulturists of Nebraska, at their last annual meeting, 
held in the botanical rooms of the State University, demonstrated 
again the fact that the horticulture of the plains is becoming year 
by year more important, and that with its successes it is taking on a 
broader and deeper character. The meeting was the largest and most 
successful in the history of the society, and the reports of the officers 
show it to be in a most excellent condition financially. During the 
meeting, which lasted four days, a stenographer was constantly 
present to take full notes of all the discussions. Papers were read 
upon General Fruit Growing, Small Fruit Growing, Forestry, Plant. 
Feeding, The Diseases of Plants, Experimentation, and The Physical 
and Botanical Features of the State. Each paper was followed by 
full and free discussions. Mr. H. M. Cox, of Merrick County (ninety- 
eighth meridian), related his experience in establishing an orchard, 
affirming as a result that good fruit can be successfully grown in his 
locality. Mr. E. F. Stephens, in his paper on forest tree planting, 
gave some idea of the extent to which trees are being planted in the 
western portions of the State. In one land district alone (North 
Platte) there are eleven thousand tree claims, each requiring 
twenty-seven thousand trees, making a grand total of almost three 
hundred million trees. There are nine districts in Nebraska. Count 
up, if you can, the millions of trees which are growing upon all the 
tree claims. Add to them the trees planted in Kansas, Dakota and 
Colorado, ‘‘and we have some ground for the hope of the statesman 
who planned the beneficent act, that in the near future the marked 
influence of all these trees will be noticed on the climate of those 
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SERVICEABLE STONE TONGS. 


elevated table lands, which, possessing soil of the best character, 
only need a moderate increase of rainfall to become very productive, 
and the homes of a prosperous people.” Mr. Hiram Craig detailed 
his treatment of the grape. His experience covers many years, and 
in closing he said: ‘‘I am confident that the grape, especially the 
hardy varieties, may be successfully grown and fruited in all parts 
of the wide expanse of our commonwealth.” 

As a result of the discussions following the papers, an experi- 
mentational committee was appointed to locate horticultural ex- 
periment stations at such points in the western part of the State, 
and at such times, as may be deemed advisable by the committee, 
such stations to be for the purpose of testing various trees, shrubs, 
and other plants of interest to the horticulturist, the same to be 
under the management of the State Horticultural Society, but affili- 
ated with the State Experiment Station at Lincoln. The paper on 
the physical and botanical features of Nebraska resulted in the 
division of the State into six horticultural districts, viz.: the South- 
eastern, Northeastern, Central, Southwestern, Northwestern, and 
Western. A director was appointed for each, and in the revision of 
the fruit list a separate list was made for each. 

R. N. Day, of Tekamah, was elected president for the ensuing 
year, and Samuel Barnard, of Table Rock, secretary. Two dele- 
gates were sent (expenses paid) to the meeting of the American 
Horticultural Society in California. In the final resolutions the peo- 
ple of Nebraska were warned ‘‘to be on their guard against the 
wiles of the tree peddler from abroad, who, by. means of highly- 
colored plates, and still more highly-colored descriptions and recom- 
mendations, annually pursues his swindling operations throughout 
the State.” The propagation and selection of seedlings was com- 
mended, as was also the continued planting of forest trees, the for- 
mation of local horticultural societies, and the holding of farmers’ 
institutes. During the meeting a fine display of fruit was made. 
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THE LIFE OF ASA GRAY.—HIS DEATH. 
The announcement that Professor Asa Gray was some time 
ago stricken with what was evidently fatal illness, prepared his 
friends for the announcement of his death, which occurred on the 
30th of January. An intimate friend and associate of Doctor Gray 
wrote us, on the day following: ‘‘ Doctor Gray died last evening 
at about half past seven. For weeks the result has been certain, 
but it has been only during the last week that the progress of 
disease has been decided and rapid. He retained consciousness 
nearly to the last, though unable to speak. The end was easy and 
peaceful, as it should be after such a life.” To the majority of 
our readers the announcement of his death will be of only gen- 
eral interest, as the loss of one of the most eminent scientific men 
of the country, and, in his specialty, of the world. To our younger 
readers, at least, his death should be of interest, as the ending of a 
life full of lessons of example and encouragement to them; for he 
was the son of a farmer. He was born in 1810, his parents being in 
moderate circumstances. 
In his early days he was 
engaged in assisting in the 
work of the farm, and of 
a small tannery which his 
father conducted. At the 
time of his death, he stood 
in the very front rank of 
his country’s men of sci- 
ence, was a professor in 
the oldest university in 
the land, and had received 
honorary degrees from the 
two renowned British uni- 
versities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. Do we present 
to our young readers the 
example of such a life as 
one to be preferred to the 
life of a farmer? By no 
means; but cite it to show 
that humble birth, and ad- 
verse early surroundings, 
are barrier to any 
farmer’s boy in seeking 
whatever career he finds 
himself fitted for. Had 
Doctor Gray chosen to be 
a farmer, he would have 
been our greatest agricul- 
turist; had he sought a 
inilitary career he would 
have been the greatest of 
generals; but he found 
himself inclined to 
come a naturalist, and be- 
came one of the greatest of his time. The lesson of this life 
to young farmers is one of encouragement. While yet a 
medical student at Fairfield, New York, Doctor Gray entered into 
correspondence with Doctor John Torrey, beginning a friendship 
which lasted as long as the life of the latter. Struck by the 
acuteness shown in letters, Doctor Torrey induced Doctor Gray to 
come to New York City after he had graduated in medicine. 
Here they commenced ‘‘ The Flora of North America, by Torrey 
& Gray,” the first number of which appeared in 1838. The first 
volume was issued in three parts, the last of which appeared in 
1840. The work was suspended after the publication of the second 
number of the second volume. The various government surveys, 
with several private explorations, greatly increased the extent of 
our Flora, and in some of the orders in the portions already pub- 
lished, the number of species was doubled. It was decided to 
publish and describe the materials as soon as they came on, in 
order to secure the credit of the same to our own botanists, by 
placing them on record, and suspend the Flora of Torrey & Gray 
until the flood of new material should abate. 

Previous to the publication of this Flora, Doctor Gray had pub- 
lished several important papers and monographs in the annals of 
the New York Lyceum. In 1834 were published two volumes of 
North American Graminece and Cyperacece (grasses and sedges), 
illustrated by dried specimens of the plants; in 1836 the “ Ele- 
ments of Botany” by AsaGray. In 1842 Doctor Gray was appointed 
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‘Fisher Professor of Natural History” at Harvard University. 
In the same year he published the ‘‘ Botanical Text Book” which 
at once took rank as the best introduction to the study of plants 
in our language, a reputation which it has maintained through 
several editions. The last edition (1879) was entirely re-written, 
bringing the subject up to the latest view on morphology. 
While unexcelled as a systematic botanist, he was equally eminent 
as a teacher of the elements of the science, and in his happy 
manner of adapting his teachings to the capacities of the pupils. 
Upon reference to the list of his publications we find that there are 
no less than ten works (including the Manual), that may be regard- 
ed as elementary ; these, from ‘‘ How Plants Grow” to the “ Text 
Book” adapted to the use of the youngest pupils, to advanced 
students and college classes. ‘‘ How Plants Grow” is a wonderful 
example of the presentation of what have been regarded as difficult 
problems to the young. One of the most eminent instructors in 
another department of science said of this work, “‘ It is real science 
made real easy.” For more advanced scholars or readers, for it 
is as readable as a facinat- 
ing story, ‘“‘Gray’s Les- 
sons in Botany” presents 
some of the most profound 
problems in that charming 
manner that gives the 
work a real fascination. 
No botanist can read it 
late in life without a regret 
that there were no such 
works when he was a be- 
ginner. An inspection of 
the list referred to will 
give one a partial idea of 
the great industry of the 
author, especially when he 
considers that the making 
of these works was outside 
of the duties of his pro- 
fessorship, and the main 
purpose of his life, the 
completion of the ‘‘ Synop- 
tical Flora of North Amer- 
ica.” This work, a model 
insystematicarrangement, 
as well as conciseness of 
description, is half publish- 
ed. Let us hope that the 
author: left much matter 
ready for the printer. In 
this enumeration of some 
of his literary labors, no 
account has been taken of 
those wonderful memoirs 
giving reports of the bo- 
tanical results of the vari- 
ous government and other explorations in the “Far West,” of 
‘* Wilkes’s Expedition,” and others. These are to be found in the 
‘*Memoirs of the American Arts and Sciences,” the ‘‘ Smithsonian 
Contributions to Knowledge,” the numerous Reports of the Pacific 
Railway Survey, etc. The preparation for these publications required 
avast amount of investigation and critical examination and compari- 
son, and demanded more than one visit to Europe, to consult herbaria. 

The accomplishment of so much work, most of ic of a sedentary 
character, implies a wonderful amount of endurance. Doctor Gray 
possessed this in an eminent degree. His was one of those constitu- 
tions which had no conception of fatigue, as those who have 
accompanied him upon a botanizing excursion have quickly 
learned. His literary labors have been by no means confined 
to botany; he was an able critic and reviewer; some of his book 
reviews are models of their kind. The knife had so keen an edge 
that the victim must have enjoyed the operation. He early 
presented the views of Darwin in this country. Much that was 
written about this greatest of naturalists was based upon what he 
is supposed to have said. Gray in his several articles showed that 
it was possible for a devout, even an ‘‘ orthodox” man, to accept 
the views of evolution, as presented by their author, without offence 
to his religious belief. Personally, Doctor Gray was one of the most 
genial of men, full of kindly acts, and always helpful to the student 
who approached him without pretence; but any one who came to 
him in the opposite spirit was very promptly shown his mistake. 
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SUBURBAN COTTAGE COSTING $3,400. 
_——-> 

We present herewith a perspective view and plans of a rural 
cottage designed and drawn by Mr. Arthur L. Valk. It combines 
much architectural beauty with convenience, and is designed for 
a spacious suburban lot, but is equally well adapted for the 
dwelling of a well-to-do farmer. The house is set upon a terrace 
three feet above the level of the street. The general effect, as 
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seven feet and a half high to the collar beams. It is floored, and a 
servant’s bed-room finished off, the rest being left in an un- 
finished condition for general storage purposes. 
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IMPROVED GARDEN LINE. 


-_ _ 


Our illustration shows a very ingenious device for holding and 
shifting garden lines, contributed by D. J. Strang, Monmouth Co., 
Ill. The cross bars, 





shown in figure 1, is — 
compact and home- } 
like. The front chim- |! 
ney is made to serve 
as an architectural 
feature, and the bay 
window, with its half- 
conical roof, breaks 
up the monotony of 
the angular lines ina 
pleasing manner. The 
first story is weather- 
boarded; the gables 
and roof are shingled. 
The cellar extends 
under the entire 
house, and is seven 
feet high in the clear, 
walled to the line of 
the sills with stone |. SE: i," See vt a a 
laid in cement mor- |! ; bp CZ A i 
tar, pointed on the | 
inside, and above the 
earth line on the out- 
side also. Access is 
had to the cellar bya 
flight of stairs under 
the main stairway. 

The first story, of which a plan is shown at figure 2, is eleven 
feet high in the clear. It is entered by a picturesque porch, 
which opens into a roomy reception hall, warmed by an open 
fire-place. The stairs are provided with newel and hand-rail, and 
lighted by a window of cathedral stained glass above the second 
A broad entrance for a porti¢re opens into the parlor, 
which is also provided with an open fire-place. The half circular 
bay window makes a very cosy sunny corner. The dining-room 
is entered by a curtained opening from the parlor, and also by a 
door from the hall. It is lighted by an ample mullioned window, 
and warmed by an open grate. Its only passageway to the 
kitchen is through both the china closet and pantry, leaving it 
doubly guarded from the odors of cookery. The kitchen communi- 
cates with the reception hall by a passage under the landing, and 
with the rear porch by an entry, out of which opens the door to 
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Fig. 2.—PLAN OF FIRST STORY. Fig. 3.—PLAN OF SECOND STORY. 


the water-closet, which is thus effectually cut off from all direct 
connection with any of the living-rooms of the house, The 
second story, figure 8, is ten feet high in the clear, and contains 
three commodious bed-rooms, with closets, a study with a cheer- 
ful open fire-place, and a bath-room. The southeast bed-room 
opens directly into the bath-room, and has an arched alcove, 
eight feet square, for a child’s crib. In the rear hall isa flight of 
stairs leading to the kitchen, and another to the attic, The latter is 
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Fig. 1.—PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF SUBURBAN COTTAGE. 


a and Bb, are of inch 
board, two inches 
wide and four feet 
long. Each one is 
gauged to inches on 
its upper face and 
has a narrow longi- 
tudinal slot, g and 
h, extending three- 
fourths its length, 
The end of each cross- 
bar is covered by a 
thin plate of iron, 
Jj, screwed upon it. 
At the left-hand ends 
of the cross-bars are 
the pins, cand e, each 
about fifteen inches 
long,sharpened at the 
lower end, shoulder- 
ed at the upper end, 
and rigidly bolted to 
the end of the cross- 
bar. The top of the 
further one has a ver- 
tical pin to carry 
the line-reel, and the 
Two other 
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nearer one has a screw-eye through which the line runs. 
pins, d and f, similar in size and shape, are held to the cross-bars by 
bolts which move freely from the open end nearly to the other 
in the longitudinal slots, and are furnished with thumb-screws by 
means of which the pins are fixed at any desired distance from the 
ends of the bars. These pins are also provided with vertical screw- 
eyes for carrying the line. To operate this the movable pins are set 
by means of the thumb-screws at the same distance from the fixed 
ones which it is desired to have between the garden rows. The line 
is then run through the eyes diagonally from the end of one cross- 
bar to the center of the other, soas to cross, as shown in the engrav- 
ing. The pin, d, is then pressed into the ground at one end of the 
proposed row, and eat the other end. This leaves the line from q 
to r, directly over the row. The row is made, the seeds deposited 
and covered, and then the cross-bar, b, is carried to the left until 
the vertical pin, e, is at the point, g, when it is pressed into the 
ground. The line between the pins c and f, will now extend from 
p to s,and the line will cross it, as shown by the dotted lines. 
When the row from p tosis sown and covered, the cross-bar, a, is 








IMPROVED GARDEN LINE. 


carried its entire length to the left, the pin, d, set at a point two feet 
from that previously occupied by c, and the next row marked. 
Thus the work continues to the end, the gardener shifting first one 
and then the other, as he reaches the end of the row. There is no 
necessity of going back to the place of beginning as the seeds in 
each row are sown and covered. One half the traveling back and 
forth which is involved in the old method is saved by this device, 
which the inventor generously declines to patent, preferring to give 
the public the benefit of his ingenious invention. 

Orchard Registers.—Make a register of every orchard, old and 
new, so that the number of the row, and the position of the trees in 
the row, will be an unfailing guide to the name of the variety. 
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THE MESSENGER-MORGAN CROSS. 
=> 

We give herewith the portrait of the stallion Bermuda, as the 
representative of a line of breeding which has found much favor 
with many eminent American horsemen. He is of Hambletonian 
sire and Mambrino Patchin dam, with a strong dash of Vermont 
Morgan. He was bred at Ashland Park, near Lexington, Ky., foaled 
in June, 1875, is fifteen and a half hands high, black, with one white 
ankle. The sire of Bermuda was Banker, by Rysdyk’s Mambletonian, 
dam Lady Banker. This breeding was a protest against the undue 
prejudice which for a time existed in favor of the Hambletonian- 
Star cross. Lady Banker was sired by Abdallah Chief, by Abdallah, 
a half brother of Rysdyk’s Hambletonian. Thus Banker, the sire of 
Bermuda, descends directly from Messenger, through both sire and 
dam, with no out-cross of American Star blood. Pattie Patchin, 
the dam of Bermuda, is by Mambrino Patchin, dam Mandy, by 
Stanhope’s Bloodhawk. Mambrino Patchin was full brother to Lady 
Thorn, and in his prime was the most beautiful of all the Mambrinos 
up tohis time. He had the bone and substance of his grandsire, 
Mambrino Paymaster, refined and improved by the blood of the thor- 
oughbred American Eclipse, which he had from his dam. Mambrino 
Patchin’s immediate descendants are to-day in the front rank of 
American standard 
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snow, could penetrate it. Such a house is not seen, because no 
baler is at hand when the settler locates; but if some enterprising 
man goes to the region of settlement with a mower and baler, and 
puts up a baled hay house, I am certain he will start a very profitable 
business for himself, and do a work of much benefit to the settlers.” 








A VETERAN’S VIEW OF STABLING THE FAMILY HORSE. 
A. B. ALLEN. 
ss 

The best material for building a stable is brick, laid up with 
hollow walls ; the inside one then prevents injurious dampness, and 
renders the atmosphere cooler in summer and warmer in winter. 
The next best walls are matched boards fastened on outside of the 
studs, then covered with strong thick paper made expressly for 
this purpose, and a second covering over it of matched boards, 
shingles, siding, or clapboards, as preferred. Stone walls are the 
coolest, and perhaps the most comfortable in summer, but the ob- 
jection to them is, that they retain so much cold and dampness in 
winter as to chill the atmosphere, and render the horse liable to 
stiffness of limbs or rheumatism, although it may be warmly blan- 
keted over its whole body. Slate is an excellent material for cover- 
ing walls, and is 





horses. It wiil be 
seen that Bermuda 
inherits the blood of 
Messenger through 
Abdallah, Ha:nble- 
tonian and Mam- 
brino Patchin. But 
Mandy, his second 
dam on the mater- 
nal side, was ¢cs- 
sentially a Morgan 
mare, her breeding 
being by both sire 
and dam from Jus- 
tin Morgan,through 
old Vermont Black- 
hawk. The Mor- 
gans, despite their 
wonderful qualities 
in many ways, have 
been decried on ac- 
count of their lack 
of ability to make 
great records on the 
turf. But many of 
our intelligent and 
successful breeders 
have learned that 
the blood of this 
great family serves 
to fix and intensify the desirable qualities of other strains. The wisdom 
of such a cross is fully vindicated by such examples as the stallions 
Hamlin’s Almont, Jr., and Kentucky Prince, the mare Belle Hamlin, 
for which thirty thousand dollars was recently refused, and many 
others besides the subject of this sketch, in whose veins are 
mingled the blood of the greatest two families of American horses. 
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Prairie Grass Houses.—John M. Stahl, Adams Co., Il., writes 
us: ‘Present accounts of the sufferings from cold of settlers in 
the Northwest remind me that while on a trip through the Red 
River Valley, Northern Dakota and Manitoba the past summer, I 
was surprised to find nearly every settler’s house, in these cold 
regions, made of pine boards. I did not see above a dozen sod- 
houses—which would be warmer—in traveling two thousand miles. 
Sod-houses are going out of fashion in the West. I believe that the 
best and most economical houses for these new, cold regions would 
be made of prairie hay baled. Such houses will not burn half so 
readily as pine boards, as any one can prove for himself by trying 
to burn a bale of hay. The bale is so solid that it ignites only when 
coaxed, and burns very slowly. The hay is to be had for the 
cutting, and baling costs about $2.50 per ton. Baled hay for a house 
would cost less than sods, and could be built up in a fraction of the 
time. It would be hard to find a warmer house, and it would be 
more durable than sod or pine boards. It would be more healthful 
and cleaner than the sod-house, and neither cold nor wet, wind nor 
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THE MESSENGER-MORGAN STALLION BERMUDA. 











growing in use, 
possessing nearly 
the same merits as 
brick. It is much 
better for roofing 
than shingles, being 
fire-proof, lasts in- 
definitely, and costs 
but little more in 
many places. It is 
quite superior to tin 
or zinc. A roomy 
box stall is far 
preferable to the 
. F ; narrow kind, as it 
% ~ i a hy | allows the horse to 

t turn round and 
exercise at pleas- 
ure, which is quite 
important when not 
taken out for use 
during the day, and 
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eral days in succes- 
sion. This should 
be made of plank— 
oak is the best—at 
least an inch and 
a half thick, nailed 
to the inside of 
strong studs; then the lower plank cannot be pressed off by 
the horse placing his feet against it when getting up from lying 
down, nor the upper ones by the heavy leaning of his body. 
The plank should be perfectly sound, free from knots and cracks, 
and planed smooth, then if the horse rubs his tail or mane here it 
will not wear off the hair. The stall is best to extend north and 
south as near as possible, and the lower end open to the south side 
of the stable wall, in which set a large window to admit light be- 
hind the horse, instead of in front, to the probable injury of his 
sight. In addition to this, great benefit will be derived: from the 
window in cold weather by letting in the sun to warm and dry the 
stable. In summer, shade it with a Venetian blind, which, by 
darkening the stable, also assists in keeping out flies. Fix the win- 
dow to slide along the side of the stable, then it can be opened to 
any extent desired for ventilation. Additional ventilation may be 
necessary, especially when the weather is too cold to open the win- 
dow. This is easily obtained by nailing four boards together, en- 
closing a space of six or more inches, and fasten this near the wall, 
with the lower end one or two feet above the stable floor, running 
it up through the roof and two or three feet above it. Over this set 
a cover a foot higher to keep out rainand snow. This ventilator 
draws in the foul air near the floor, and dissipates it above the roof, 
allowing pure air to take its place. The decided benefit of such a 
ventilator is, that it neutralizes drafts, and guards the horse from 
taking cold when the outside air is raw or very chilly. If one is not 
sufficient to do this, another may be added, in which case place 
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them a few feet apart in the stall. It is cheaper to put in all such 
arrangements when the barn is being built than to add them later. 
THE MANGER.—Set this at the north end of the stall, boarding 
up near to it sufficiently high from the floor, and long and wide 
enough to hold a suitable ration of hay. Some prefer a rack set on 
a level with the head of the horse. This should never be higher, as 
it is unnatural for the horse, and sometimes, perhaps, painful and 
likely to get seed in his eyes as he reaches up to pull out his hay. 
An iron rack is generally preferable to one of wood. 
THE FLOoR.—Sand is the best substance for this, and it is 
drier and more elastic than other soil for the feet to rest on. 
Plank or wooden blocks are next best. Cement becomes slip- 
pery, and if a little wet it is difficult for the horse to get up 
after lying down, for there is nothing on it to assist his feet. 
Moreover, it is harder than plank, and more trying to the feet 
and legs. Stone is not to be thought of, it is too hard and tough. 
These floors should be abundantly littered. Peat moss, as now 
pressed in bales and sold in market, is most approved, as it is soft 
and elastic, absorbs fluids quickly, and fixes ammonia in a supe- 
rior manner; thus neutralizing all unpleasant smell and injuri- 
ousness to the eyes, and adds value to the manure heap. It has the 
further merit that it can be dried and used several times more than 
other kinds of litter. Straw, salt meadow and marsh hay make 
excellent bedding ; but it is advisable to pass these through the fod- 
der cutter before using them, for when shortened from full length 
the horse cannot so well paw the litter into heaps under it. It also 
mixes more evenly with the droppings, causing less fermentation 
and heating in the manure heap. It is more conveniently handled 
with the dung fork and shovel, and it decomposes more rapidly 
when applied to crop. Seaweed makes excellent litter, while saw- 
dust and clear sand answer tolerably. Some recommend common 
earth, but it becomes muddy when wet, and badly soils the horse, 
and makes it uncomfortable. A gutter in the stable floor in rear of 
the horse is unnecessary to carry off the urine, where plenty of 
litter is used, as this absorbs and saves about all the salts, and it is 
an ugly thing for the horse to step in. 
a 


FRUIT REFRIGERATOR HOUSES. 
A. J. CAYWOOD. 
ae 

A recent careful examination of the principal fruit refrigerat- 

ing houses along the Hudson River has made it apparent that what- 
ever system of refrigeration is used the most important requisite 
in all fruit houses is the proper care of the fruit itself, and the judi- 
cious regulation of the temperature. The ‘‘ Gerald” plan, which is 
but a slight modification from that of meat refrigerators in use for 
many years, is most frequently adopted. Its principal features con- 
sist of an ice-box arranged above, in the center, and along the 
entire length of the fruit room below. The ice-box, which is usually 
four feet wide, has on one side an opening in its bottom. This 
opening is four or five inches wide, and extends down through the 
floor. A slide door in the opposite side of the ceiling of the store- 
room allows the warm air to rise through a tight passage and over 
a slatted arrangement containing the ice in the box. Thus is created 
a current of air from the room below, where the fruit is stored, up 
to and over the ice. These houses have several rooms with ice- 
boxes arranged over each, and the ice-house is in one end of the 
building convenient to the ice-boxes. 
any desirable hight, generally from eight to twelve feet. In most 
houses the partitions are filled with sawdust, and in a few instances 
building paper is used to make air-tight apartments. 

The contents of many of these houses have been almost a total 
loss, while the owners of other houses constructed after the same 
plan say that with proper care they have paid. <A year ago last fall 
the contents of one of the houses were so much damaged that Concord 
grapes did not sell for more than one cent a pound, while this year, 
in the same house, but with more care in its management, the stor- 
age was saved. But the most important point to be considered is 
that if grapes bring three and a half to four cents a pound at the 
time of harvesting, we cannot see what profit there is in six cents 
after being stored. If we calculate the cost of the house, ice, and 
other appurtenances, and the labor of overhauling all the fruit and 
packing it over, together with the waste—and this is considerable 
even in the best houses—it is doubtful whether two or two and a 
half cents extra will warrant the expenditure. There is this com- 
pensation, however, that if a considerable quantity of grapes is 
stored, it makes the market better for those who sell as soon as the 


crop is gathered. Pears keep generally well in these houses, and can 
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be kept with profit. Bartletts were sold, during the holidays, at 
from two dollars and a half to four dollars a basket, while in their 
regular season they only brought from seventy-five cents to a dollar 
and a half. Concord grapes should not be kept longer than the 
middle of December, as after that time they do not command prices 
commensurate with the waste. 
CAPONS AS NURSES 
GEO. Q. DOW, N. H. 
> 

A capon may be made doubly useful by teaching him to bring 
up the little chickens, while the old hen may again devote herself 
to laying eggs. With a little training, a capon makes the best of 
mothers, taking excellent care of twenty or thirty chickens at a 
time, and will keep at it all summer, besides getting large and fat 
himself. Being so much larger and stronger than a hen, he can do 
more scratching for the chicks, and can brood twice as many. 

When the capon has reached the age of nine months, he is old 
enough to assume maternal duties. If you have chicks ready, catch 
the capon, pluck a few feathers out of his breast, and at the same 
time switch the spot lightly with a cedar twig or anything that will 
sting a little. The object of this is to cause his breast to itch. Put 
him under a box two feet square, and low enough to prevent his 
standing upright. Then put two or three chickens under him. If 
he kills these, which he will probably do, he should be taken out 
and switched again on his breast. After this he may be put back 
in the box, and more chicks given him. This time he will probably 
be glad to have them with him, as his breast itches so that he will 
be glad to have the chicks huddle under him, and he will soon cluck 
to them eagerly, and treat them as kindly as an old hen. He should 
be kept under the box twenty-four hours, with the chicks, giving 
them a few crumbs, and water. There should be not more light 
than just to enable him to see the water. Care should be taken to 
have the capon placed far enough from the old hen to prevent the 
chicks from hearing her call for them. 

The next day the capon may be put in an open coop, and as 
many chicks given him as may be deemed desirable. After a few 
days he and the chicks may be allowed to roam where they please, 
and the capon will take even better care of the chicks than their 
mother would, as he will never wean them. Other chicks may be 
given him from time to time, as those that are large enough are 
taken away. This should always be done at night time. 
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Dry Floors for Poultry Houses.—When building a new poultry 
house, or repairing an old one, it is best to raise the sills at least one 
foot above the surrounding ground. The soil under the building 
should be dug out to a depth of one foot, and the excavation filled 
with small stones, packed carefully, so as not to leave ready-made 
runs for rats. On this foundation a layer of fine broken stones is 
placed and packed solid with a heavy rammer, and upon this a coat 
of cement or concrete is spread from sill to sill. This makes a per- 
fectly dry and warm floor, easily cleaned and kept clean. An inch 
or two of sand on top will provide a perpetual dust bath for the 
fowls, as well as supplying them with all the gravel they need. If 
the expense of cementing cannot be afforded, a foot of sand on top 
of the stone will answer admirably, but it must be renewed often 
enough to furnish a clean supply. If the dropping boards under the 
perches are kept well covered with sand also, so that the moisture 
from the droppings cannot soil them, and proper ventilation is 
given, the house will always be free from unpleasant and unhealthy 
odors. ‘A board floor is never so healthy, and is difficult to be kept 
clean. Wood absorbs moisture readily, and if the floor is not high 
enough from the ground, and open at the sides to give free circula- 
tion of air, the under side will be wet all the time and will soon 
begin to rot. If the floor is high enough from the ground to obviate 
this difficulty, it is too cold in winter, and that is just as bad. 

os pip 

Exercise: Promotes Health.Some persons seem to think that if 
a certain quantity of feed will keep a bird or animal in good condi- 
tion, twice as much should give a corresponding gain. This is a 
grave mistake, for when fowls are induced to eat too much, and be- 
come excessively fat, they suffer correspondingly. Nearly all the 
diseases to which fowls are subject may be traced to overfeeding. 
A fowl that is constantly stuffed soon becomes disordered and de- 
ficient in digestion, thus wasting the excess of food. Exercise 
is the best antidote for overfed birds. Reduce the allowance, and 
compel them to work. Industry means a production of eggs, and 
the ‘fowls will also keep healthy by having something to do. 
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RAISING EARLY BROILERS. 
The work of hatching chicks is usually deferred until after the 
winter has passed and warmer weather appears, but the largest 
profits are secured from early operations. Many persons seek to 
avoid the extra care required during severe weather, but it is the 
labcr that is really paid for when the chicks are sold. Remove all 
obstacles and the supply of early broilers would be greater than the 
demand, with prices correspondingly low. In all cases it must be 
considered that to realize the highest prices one must earn them. 
But much of the labor of raising early broilers may be saved by 
making proper arrangements. It is not proposed here to speak of 
incubator and brooder methods, as the majority of readers are not 
familiar with their use, but to explain some of the causes of failures 
with hens. All hens are not alike, as some are quiet, while others 
are nervous and excitable. In cold weather the quiet hen makes 
the best mother, as she settles often in order to hover her,chicks, 
which is the most important matter in raising them, warmth being 
more essential than food, though the latter should not be over- 
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are feathered. A death-trap to the chicks is the water fountain. 
Dampness is fatal to young chicks, and they should never be 
allowed to more than get their beaks in the water. Paddling 
through a saucer, or turning over a cup of water, thus wetting the 
run, is dangerous. They should be fed every two hours, after they 
have been a day out of the shell, on bread crumbs and milk, with 
granulated oatmeal kept constantly before them. In a short time 
they will eat screenings and cracked corn, and then wheat. As 
soon as they begin to eat wheat the greater difficulty will be over, 
as then a mess of soft food twice a day will be sufficient. Even 
until chicks are two months old they require being kept warm. If 
these conditions are complied with, the extra prices obtained from 
early chicks will more than compensate for the extra care given. 
i Ss 


A NEW VARIETY OF FOWLS—THE DOWNIES. 


> 

At the recent poultry show in Madison Square Garden, in 
New York, one of the most striking novelties was the ‘‘ Downy” 
variety, shown in our engraving. This new style of fowls is a so- 
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looked. A hen will provide warmth for a large brood in summer, 
but she cannot do it in March. How often it happens that thirteen 
eggs are placed under a hen, she hatches perhaps ten, and raises 
five. The number in a brood raised to a marketable age seldom 
equals one-half of all that hatch. The hen can hover the chicks 
when they are very small, but, as they grow, a few must take their 
chances on the outside. The result is that on some cold night they 
perish, or t »come so thoroughly chilled as to gradually droop and die. 
A young chick just out of the shell is almost entirely unprotected, its 
down being of little service, and the proper temperature for it the 
first forty-eight hours is at least ninety degrees, and even one hun- 
dred degrees is not too warm. If the hen is not kept in a warm 
place she cannot impart this warmth, as there are cold currents 
along the ground. If there are one or two chicks stronger than the 
others they will induce the hen to follow them, the result being 
that the weaker ones suffer because the mother will not hover for 
them. No amount of food can compensate for this lack of warmth, 
and if the chicks do not perish they become stunted. There is no 
necessity for this loss of chicks in a brood. In the first place, ten 
eggs are enough for a hen to cover in cold weather, and in the next, 
eight chicks make a sufficiently large brood for her to manage. 
More chicks can be raised from a small brood than froma large one, 
and to insure success in cold weather the hen and brood must be 
well protected, as well as confined to a small space until the chicks 








called ‘‘ sport” from the Plymouth Rocks. They originated eight 
years ago in the poultry yard of J. V. H. Nott, Ulster Co.,N.Y. In 
a clutch of Plymouth Rock chicks was one which, though like the 
others at first, yet when all feathered out this pullet showed a 
marked difference of appearance. While all the rest of the brood 
developed plumage barred with the regular Dominique colors, the 
“freak” became clothed upon with a soft fluffy gray down. The 
hackles, wing and tail feathers were represented by short naked 
quills set in the downy mass. The next year this pullet was set 
upon a nest of her own eggs, and among the chicks hatched out was 
one cockerel with downy plumage like the mother. These were 
paired the following season, and two of their progeny proved to be 
like the parents. From them has sprung a progeny, in which the 
short wings and downy plumage are fixed characteristics. In color 
there are gray, black and pure white. In form, size and general 
qualities they are nearly identical with the Plymouth Rocks from 
which they are derived. Thus they are essentially Plymouth Rocks. 
Several advantages are claimed for them on account of their 
distinctive peculiarity of plumage. One is that they are easily 
restrained, as they can no more fly than an ostrich, the wind slip- 
ping through their loose downy feathers. Then their plumage is 
expected to prove useful for all purposes to which the down of 
geese and ducks is now devoted. During the last five years they 
have been kept divided into separate families, to avoid inbreeding. 
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QURo BASKET 





Clubs can at any time be increased by remit- 
ting for each addition the price paid by the original 
members ; or, a small club may be made a large one at 
reduced rates, thus: One having sent 5 subscribers and 
$6.00, may afterwards send 5 names more and $4.00, 
making 10 subscribers at $1.00 each; and so for any of 
the other club rates. Subscriptions can begin at any 
time, as every number of the paper is complete in itself. 





Bound Copies of Volume 46 (for 
1887), uniformly bound, in cloth, gilt backs, will be 
furnished at this office for $2. If sent by mail, $2.30. 
We can usually supply at same rate any of the pre- 
vious volumes, that is, volume 16 to 46 inclusive. 





Cutting Cions.—Mrs. C. W. Blake, Elbert 
Co., Colorado. The time to cut apple and pear cions is 
in autumn, after the leaves have fallen, and before freez- 
ing weather comes. Propagation by budding is better 
than by grafting for plums, peaches and cherries. 

Beets vs. Alfalfir.—A. A. Bonney, Wasco 
Co., Oregon. It would not pay to plow up alfalfa which 
is yielding six to seven tons peracre, for the sake of de- 
voting the land to sugar beets as feed for sheep. The ad- 
ditional amount of labor required for thecrop of beets 
would far overbalance all advantages of a heavier yield. 





Raising Water trom a Well.— 
Henry Huckriede, Auglaize Co., Ohio. A hydraulic ram 
could not be successfully used to raise water from a well 
twenty feet or more in depth. Probably the most satis- 
factory appliances for the purpose would be a windmill 
and pump. 





Soot a Preventive against Borers. 
—J. W. Wilder, Cheshire Co., N. H., President of the 
Cheshire Improvement Co., informs us that he keeps 
his young apple trees free from borers by scattering soot 
from anthracite coal around their stems. A low frame of 
laths, about a foot square, is made around the trees, and 
pressed into the soil. The soot is spread in this frame 
to a depth of about one inch. 





A Dam Across a Bay-Head.—o. W. 
Sadler, M. D., Allegheny Co., Pa. The best method 
would be to drive two parallel rows of piles three feet 
apart in the clear, line both rows on the inside with hori- 
zontal planking, and fill in with puddled earth. It would 
be well to secure the middle portion by diagonal braces, 
each extending from the top of a pile to the further end 
of a mudsill embedded in the ground, level with the sur- 
face, and one end securely framed into the foot of the pile. 

Plant tor Name.—W. B. K. Johnson, 
Bucks Co., Pennsylvania. The specimen enclosed is 
Calystegia sepium or Bracted Bindweed. It is a perm- 
cious weed, with thick, creeping, brittle roots. It is very 
troublesome to eradicate from the soil, and much more 
soifitis not got rid of. The most effective way is to 
cut it off close to the top of the ground as soon as it ap- 
pears, and never let it obtain any growth above ground. 
With this treatment the roots will in time die out. 





Creameries.—Frank Stoltzfus, Knox Co., 
Tenn. As a business enterprise, a creamery for the 
manufacture of butter exclusively ought to have capacity 
and cream enough to make at least two hundred pounds 
of butter per day. Less than this would scarcely pay a 
man for devoting his time to the business. The cost of 
such a creamery, including building, engine of two or 
three horse-power, churn, butter-worker, force-pump, 
and other necessary appliances, would be about five to 
six hundred dollars. 


Orchard-Grass with Clover.—J. H. 
Fassitt, Chester Co., Pennsylvania. Orchard-grass is 
peculiarly well adapted for seeding with clover, as both 
mature and are ready to cut at the same time. It will 
grow in any situation that will bear timothy. It is diffi- 
cult to estimate accurately the comparative value of the 
two grasses for home consumption. The first cost for 
seed per acre is greater, at present, for orchard-grass 








than for timothy, but when the former is established on 
suitable soil it stays for a generation without re-seeding. 
The yield of hay for the first crop is about equal from the 
two, but the orchard-grass is cut so much earlier, and 
starts so rapidly after cutting, that it yields a somewhat 
heavier crop of aftermath. For permanent meadow or 
pasture it has some advantages over timothy ; but to use 
in the ordinary rotation, the latter is quite as desirable. 





Live Stock in Dakota.—c. C. Thomas, 
Stutsman Co., Dak., writes us: ‘“*Stock is doing well, 
and stockmen are learning that shelter and feeding are 
great improvements over the old way of forcing cattle to 
‘rustle’ for themselves. There is less mortality and 
increased weight. The increase of sheepin the Terri- 
tory is remarkable. In 1860 there were 190; in 1870, 
about 1,900; in 1880, over 30,000, and now there are over 
a quarter of a million.” 





Keeping Down Sprouts.—Frank V. 
Edwards, Fillmore Co., Minnesota. Ifsheep are turned 
into a new clearing, from which a low growth of oaks 
and poplars has been cut close to the ground, they will 
keep down the sprouts in a great measure. Ifthe cutting 
had been done in August the growth of sprouts would 
be very limited in comparison with that on stumps cut in 
midwinter. Two hundred sheep would be none too 
many for the purpose, though it will, perhaps, be neces- 
sary during the middle of summer to withdraw a part of 
them or supplement the pasturage with extra feed. 





Wire Grass.—Andrew §. Terrill, Hancock 
Co., Illinois. The wire grass in meadows indicates that 
the lands need drainage. The best way to get it outis to 
break up the meadow this spring, and plant corn on the 
sod. Follow next year with oats, and re-seed to grass, if 
itis wanted as a meadow. A thorough system of tile 
‘drainage seems to be needed, but this involves financial 
questions which can be settled only in view of all the cir- 
cumstances. There is no way to get rid of slough grass 
except by turning over with the plow. It is scarcely 
worth while to break up a slough unless it is first thor- 
oughly drained. 





CoaleAshes in the Poultry-House. 
—W. H. Littlejohn, Calhoun Co., Mich. Sifted coal- 
ashes, if perfectly free from any admixture with wood- 
ashes, do very well as an absorbent under the roosts of a 
poultry-house. Even a slight proportion of wood-ashes, 
as thereis where many kindlings have been used, will 
liberate the ammoniaof the droppings, with very un- 
pleasant consequences to the fowls. Dry swamp-muck, 
or plaster of Paris, is preferable. Coal-ashes which 
have been used for this purpose make a strong fertilizer 
for the garden, but should not come in direct contact 
with seeds, 

Peace and War.—tThe area granted for 
school purposes by the Congress of the United States is 
78,000,000 acres. ‘This is more than the combined area 
of England, Scotland, Wales and Ireiand. The annual 
expenditures for two items alone in Europe and the 
United States compare as follows: 


Army and Navy. Education. 
United States.. .. $ 47,000.000...... $120,000,000 
All Europe......... 819,000,000...... 93,000,000 


The annual cost for President, Vice-President and Con- 
gress is $2,000,000. The royal family of England costs 
$4,300,000 annually, and those of other countries propor- 
tionately. It is not strange that the United States fill up 
£0 rapidly from Europe. 





Apples for Ohio.—R. L. King, Hancock 
Co., Ohio. In selecting varieties for an orchard of two 
hundred trees in your locality, it would be well to ascer- 
tain what apples have done well there. We assume that 
an orchard of that siz2is planted mainly with a view to 
the general market, and under this idea would suggest 
the following list: 100 Baldwin, 20 Rhode Island Green- 
ing, 20 King of Tompkins County, 20 Northern Spy, 10 
Roxbury Russet, 10 Golden Pippin,5 Red Astrachan, 5 
Yellow Harvest, 5 Maiden’s Blush, 5 Fall Pippin. The 
last four sorts are summer and fall apples for family use, 
and the others are winter varieties of good market quali- 
ties. If Ben Davis, Jonathan, or other varieties have 
done better in your vicinity than any of those in the 
list, they should be substituted. 





Snakes and Tigers.—The agriculturists 
of India, particularly in Bengal and Oude, suffer greatly 
from venomous snakes and beasts. In the latest year re- 
ported, the deaths of persons from this cause were 24,841, 
of which 2,707 were from the dreaded tiger and other 
ferocious animals. The number of cattle killed was 57,- 
561. The wild beasts killed numbered 1,464 tigers, 4,051 
leopards, and 1,668 bears. Of deadly serpents, 417,596 
were killed. The Government pays a small reward for 
the destruction of these creatures, but the bounty is too 





small to encourage the people to incur the hazard of the 
chase, The sum paid in the last year by the Govern- 
ment was $83,000, of which $11,000 was for the killing of 
snakes, and $72,000 for the slaughter of beasts, or less 
than three cents each for serpents, and about ten dollars 
each for the tigers, etc. It is small pay for the risk that 
istaken. It isa matter of record in India that a single 
tiger has killed 240 people, and another 108 people, in 
three years. One tiger caused the abandonment of thir- 
teen villages and of 250 square miles of land. It is uo 
wonder that these brutes are a pest to the Hindoos, 





Kaffir Corn and Teosinte. — R. 
McLane, Mitchell Co., Kansas.—The so-called Kaftir 
Corn is a species of sorghum which has proved very val- 
uable as a forage crop in the Southern States. Teosinte 
(Buchlena luxurians) is another forage plant which re- 
quires a warm and jong season. In favorable situations it 
yields enormously. The seeds of both can be obtained 
of most seedsmen. It is doubtful whether either would 
be profitable in Northern Kansas, but the experiment 
is worth trying on a small scale. 





Managing a Young Cow.—G. M. Du 
Bois, Fremont Co., Colorade, A young cow which is ex- 
pected to drop her second calfin the spring requires 
good shelter, and generous but not forcing feed. Shut 
off all grain rations several weeks before she is expected 
to calve, as nothing is more conducive to milk fever than 
an excessively high condition. Place the cow before 
she calves in an open box stall, where she can have per- 
fect freedom, Soon after the calf is born give the cowa 
warm bran mash, When the calf has sucked draw all 
remaining milk from the udder thoroughly by hand, and 
continue to do so, morning and night. Take the calf 
away the third or fourth day. Indecd, some of the best 
dairymen do net allow the calf to suckle at all, but take 
it from the cow as soon as itis dry. This practice saves 
all trouble with both cow and calf. 





Hatching Canary Birds in Incu. 
bators.—J. D. Case, Union Co.,N. J., writes us: “I 
have been quite successful in raising canary birds by artl- 
ficial means, using an ordinary poultry incubator. The 
eggs were placed in the incubatoras soon as laid—substi- 
tuting small chalk eges in the nests—and in due time 
they would be hatched. The young birds were then 
transferred to a box arranged as an artificial mother, and 
placed in a cage with one male bird, who would feed as 
many as a dozen, care for them, and perform all the 
functions of a mother bird except brood them. Raising 
canaries artificially could probably be made a profitable 
business by one having the time to devote toit. The 
difficulty in the natural way is that one-half of the num- 
ber of eggs laid are lost by exposure, or are destroyed by 
the mother-birds themselves when in a fit of rage. In 
my experiments almost every egg was hatched, and the 
young canaries are healthy and strong.” 





Potatoes.—The potato crop in the United 
States has averaged for several years past about 170,000,- 
000 bushels. In 1881 it was 109,000,000, and last year it 
was not more than 130,000,000. The comparatively small 
yield last year, and the inferior quality, has greatly stim- 
ulated importation from the Eastern Provinces and from 
Europe. For the last three months of 1887, the imports 
from Great Britain were 152,752 sacks of 168 pounds, 
against 319 for the corresponding period of the year be- 
fore, and from Germany, 44,801 of 110 pounds, against 
3,304. For the first ten days of January, 24,000 sacks came 
from Great Britain. The duty is fifteen cents a bushel of 
sixty pounds. Prices in January ranged as follows by 
the barrel of three bushels: N. Y. State, $2.25; Scotch, 
$2.15 ; Nova Scotia, $2.30 ; English, $2.03 ; German, $2.87, 
These are wholesale prices. The potato crop thrives best 
in our more northern States. Careful tillage is required, 
and the use of good varieties and proper fertilizers, if 
a steady and profitable yield is desired. 





Farmers’ Club.—G.W. Osborn, Monmouth 
Co., New Jersey. The only requisite for membership ina 
Farmers’ Club should be interest in agricultural pursuits, 
either by practice or sympathy. The smaller the amount 
of constitution and by-laws the better, beyond afew arti- 
cles setting forth the name and object, the officers and 
their duties, etc. More clubs have sunk under the weight 
o! formality than have gone to wreck for want of it. Itis 
well enough to have a president, secretary and treasurer, 
though the latter office should be a sinecure unless the 
club subscribes to periodicals and purchases a library. In 
that case it is desirable to have alibrarian. It is gener- 
ally found better to provide for contingencies as they 
arise, In other words, a Farmers’ Club should be a 
growth, and nota creation. Some of the most interest 
ing and useful ones are mere informal gatherings at the 
houses of the respective members, where rural affairs are 
talked over in an off-hand way. From such informal 
beginnings have grown some large and successful clubs 
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Plant Food.—J. E. Wittner, York Co., 
Pennsylvania, While a plant takes a good share of its 
nutriment through its leaves, it is in the gaseous form: 
Nutriment received through the roots is dissolved in 
water ; gaseous inatters are taken up by the roots while 
in solution in water. 

Mill Sweepings.—H. Pigueron, Suffolk 
Co., New York. The sweepings ofa flouring mill make 
very good feed for fattening stecrs if mixed with bran 
and corn meal. For milk cows they should be mixed 
with at least an equal amount of bran, and fed with cut 
hay or straw. Unless these precautions are used this 
food is liable to become impacted in the stomach. 





Cold Feetand Chilblains.—T. Knoop, 
Lane Co, Oregon, asks how to prevent cold feet, and for 
a remedy for chilblains. Before going to bed rub the feet 
and ankles with the hand, with increased pressure, as 
much as can be borne. The applications for chilblains are 
Among these are awash of one ounce of sal 
Another is the frequent 


numerous. 
ammoniac to a pint of vinegar, 
application of ordinary kerosene. 





Canada Thistles.—F. 8. Schwartz, Lehigh 
Co., Pennsylvania, has applied gas lime abundantly upon 
Cznada Thistles, but it does not destroy them. Persist- 
ent hoeing up of the new shoots as fast as they appear 
may be tried. Ifthe patch is not much extended, apply 
a Joad of fermenting manure to smother them. Either 
must be persevered in, Fighting Canada Thistles is no 
child’s play. 





Dehorning Animals. —F. W. Klaus, 
Delaware Co., Iowa. Dehorning mature animals is a 
painful opcration, and can be justified only on the ground 
of necessity. Ifa steer is so vicious and dangerous that 
its horns must be removed, it should be done as quickly 
and humanely as possible with a sharp fine-toothed saw. 
It is much better to remove the nascent horns when they 
are mere buttons on the calf, and better still te breed 
from polled cattle, if horns are objectionable. 





Sawdust as a Fertilizer.—P. Foyed, 
Ormsby Co., Nevada, asks “Is there any value in saw- 
dust or fine shavings as a fertilizer?” If sawdust has 
been used as bedding for horses or other animals, it is of 
value to the amount of liquid excrement it has absorbed. 
If the sawdust or shavings are of hard wood, adding them 
to the compost heaps, or burning and making use of their 
ashes, would turn them to best account. As an applica- 
tion to alfalfa its chief value would be as a mulch. 





Growing Cannas.—O. A. Ree, Portage 
Co., Wisconsin. The plants of Canna are readily grown 
from seed, but they must be started in heat very early 
if they are expected to bloom the first year. The roots 
are kept through the winterina warm cellar, The roots, 
or rhizomes, should not be left out too late or they will 
not keep well. They should be lifted before the frost has 
killed all the foliage. 

Moles and Hot Beds.—A. T. Varoter, 
Jefferson Co., Indiana, asks if moles, in ground much in- 
fested by those animals, will get through the frame ofa 
hot-bed which is made of rough boards one inch and a 
halfthick. We have never known moles to pass such an 
obstacle. Mr. V. asks how he can exterminate moles 
from his garden. We have had the best success in paying 
a mole catcher from ten to twenty-five cents a head. 
To fight moles requires close personal attention. 


How Much Milk ?—Edward Worthing- 
ton, Brockville, Ontario. The amount of milk per diem 
from atwo year old heifer is not the only measure of 
her value. It is desirable that she should hold out well, 
to bring up the aggregate yield for the year. An average 
“native” heifer, beginning at two years old, ought to 
yield three thousand pounds of milk ina season, This 
would be an average of five quarts per day for two hun- 
dred and eighty-five days. 

Barley for Cattle Food.—Ph. Rouland, 
Litchfield Co., Connecticut. Barley has nearly the same 
value as corn,as feed for fattening animals. Neither 
should be fed to milch cows except in limited quantities, 
and mixed with wheat bran or other nitrogenous food. 
For horses it is an excellent food, ground with twice its 
bulk of oats, Barley is a somewhat capricious crop, fail- 
ing on many soils which bear good crops of other small 
grains. Sowed early on favorable soil, with a good sea- 
son, it is a profitable crop. 

Potatoes in Minnesota.—Prof. Edward 
D. Porter, director of the Minnesota Experiment Sta- 
tion, reports that ont of three hundred and seventy varie- 
ties tested last season, but a few possess all the qualities 
desirable for a table or market potato in the State. He 





mentions as especially worthy of cultivation : Beauty of 
Hebron, Burbank, Chicago Market, Clark’s No.1, Dakota 
Red, Early Household, Early Sunrise, El Paso, Garfield, 
Mammoth Pearl, White Star, White Elephant, and Snow- 
flake. 


The Manure Heap.—L. G. Jones, For- 
syth Co., Georgia. Escape of ammonia is due to too 
rapid fermentation, and over heating. It can be control- 
led by breaking down the pile and building it anew, 
taking care that the outer portions of the heap are placed 
upon the interior. If water is available, this may be used 
to prevent over heating. Plaster may be used to fix the 
ammonia and convert it to a non-volatile form ; a layer 
of good soil, or dried peat or muck, may be spread over 
the heap as an absorbent. 

Colt with Sore Mouth.—J. H. Brad- 
rich, Perry Co,, Olio, has a six months old colt which has 
asore mouth and tongue; the gums are inflamed and 
swollen, and there are small sores under the lips. Mr. 
Bradish desires information about the cause and treat- 
ment of the troubie. Inflammation of this kind—stoma- 
titis and glossitis—is generally caused by some irritant or 
improper food, while the animals are pasturing, as some 
rank grass, wild mustard and other weeds. The treatment 
should consist in withholding all irritating food, and sub- 
stituting cooling drinks and soft mashes. The animal’s 
mouth should be washed with a concentrated solution of 
chlorate of potash, or a solution of alum. In severe cases 
nitrate of silver may be indicated. 





Grapevine Insect.—‘“J. H.,” Polk Co., 
Iowa, There are several species of insects which attack 
the buds of grapevines, and if you will send us a speci- 
men of the one infesting your vines, we will endeavor to 
give youits scientific name, The fruit on the grapevine 
is produced on the young shoots of the season, and 
these, to be productive, must spring from large and well- 
developed buds. If the strong buds on the last year’s 
wood are destroyed by insects you are not likely to ob- 
tain fruit, although new canes will be produced from what 
are called axillary buds. It is quite probable that sprink- 
ling the vines with tar-water or kerosene emulsion in the 
spring, just as the buds begin to swell or expand, wonld 
prove efficacious in preventing the attacks of the bud 
destroyers, 

Diarrhoea in Horses.—A. L. Brown, 
Orange Co., New York, writes us: “ Ihave an eight year 
old mare whose bowels act peculiarly, inasmuch as driv- 
ing will seemingly loosen them, and at other times have 
no effect. When first driven in the morning, she will 
often scour. Her general health is not good, lacks spirit, 
is thin, and her hide is somewhat tight. Icome to your 
veterinary department for advice.” One of the most 
frequent causes of simple wiarrhcet in horses is watering 
or feeding just before driving them ; high, narrow-built 
horses are most subject toit. When accompanied by 
colicy pains cathartics followed by mucilagenous drinks 
with or without tincture of opium, according to circum. 
stances, are given. In chronic forms arsenic in five grain 
doses, or astringents with tonics, as catechu, gentian, 
and iron are given. 

Prickly Pear at Mount Stewart. 
—Where Mount Stewartis located, neither of three gazet- 
teers nor two of the most noted encyclopedias inform us. 
A neat little pamphlet furnishes us internal evidence that 
it is among the Dutch settlements of South Africa. It has 
a‘ Zwarte Ruyzens Farmers’ Association.”? This Mount 
Stewart interests us. Here is a place not in the gazetteer, 
which has a very wide-awake Farmers’ Association. 
Mount Stewart is afflicted with ‘Prickly Pear” as a 
weed to a most serious extent. The plant encroaches 
upon tillable land, but worse still it injures both sheep 
and goats, its small prickles and thorns get into the 
mouths of these animals and prevent them from eating 
their proper food, while large thorns enter the stomach 
and intestines, perforating them and causing death. 
The pamphlet before us is a paper by C. Lee, Esq., Presi- 
dent of the above-named Association, read at the quar- 
terly meeting in Octdber last. The paper sets forth the 
injuries caused by the Prickly Pear, the manner in which 
it is propagated, and the proposed methods of its de- 
struction. The weed is of such importance that it is pro- 
posed to appeal to the government for aid in suppressing 
it. Of course the “Prickly Pear’ is some specics of 
Opuntia, of which there are about one hundred, and all 
of them natives of thiscontinent. It would be interest- 
ing to know what American plant thisis which has made 
itself such a scourge in (apparently) another continent. 
Thongh we are unable to locate Mount Stewart, we con- 
gratulate it upon its evident progress in agriculture, as 
manifested by this very able address. E. A. Reed, Esq., 
of Caledon Stret, Graaff Reinet, will accept our thanks 





for sending the copy of Mr. Lee’s interesting address. 





Animal Ailments, 
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Treatment ofa Heifer.—A. M. Hunter, 
Boulder Co., Colorado. Ifa young heifer drops her calf 
prematurely, but near enough her regular time to ‘* make 
a bag,” it is much better to milk her than to dry her off. 
The latter method would greatly impair her milking 
qualities for the future. 


Cough in Dogs.—W. Norwington, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. Cough, strictly speaking, is not 
a disease in itself, but a symptom ofa disease. It may 
be the result of acommon cold, of bronchitis, pneumonia, 
pleurisy, and other affections of the respiratory organs, 
A good and simple cough mixture, that will afford relief 
in most cases, consists of one part of paregoric elixir, 
with three parts of oxymel or syrup of squills, mix, and 
take a teaspoonful three times a day. 


Thumps.—Thomas L. Chapman, Kings Co., 
New York, has a valued horse, which, after having been 
driven thirty miles, hada peculiar jerking motion in its 
stomach. This is probably ‘‘thumps,’’ a convulsive and 
violent beating of the heart which generally comes on 
under some excitement. It is not always connected with 
some structural heart disease. Excitement of every kind 
should be avoided, and the horse should not be driven fast. 
When similar attacks occur, fifteen grains of powdered 
digitalis, three times a day, will allay the heart action. 


Doses of Medicines. — “The Horse’s 
Friend,” Essex Co., Massachusetts, writes us: “In the 
last few months I have seen prescriptions for the treat- 
ment of sick horses going the rounds of agricultural pa- 
pers, which, in my opinion, are unsafe doses of powerful 
medicines. You could render your readers great service, 
saving them both dollars and animals, by telling them 
what would be a safe dose for a horse—that is, knowing 
the average dose of medicine for an adult man, what fig- 
ures should it be multiplied by to give asafe average 
dose for a full-grown horse.’? The average doses of med- 
icines for horses are from ten to fifteen times larger 
than those given to men. As for instance, tincture of 
aconite, 20 to 30 drops; arsenic, 5 grains; tartar emetic, 
2drams; ether, 1 to 2 ounces: spirits of turpentine, 1 to 
2 ounces; tincture of opium, 1 to 2 ounces; castor oil, 1 
pint; sulphate of iron, 2’‘to 4 drams; digitalis, 15 to 20 
grains; glauber salts (sulphate of soda) 1 to 13g pounds, 


Abortion in Mares.—c. A. Robinsor, 
Indiana Co., Pennsylvania, writes us: ‘One day in the 
fall of 1885, while I was gathering corn, a neighbor came 
to me in the field and said that he hada very valuable 
mare that he believed would lose hercolt. She had been 
showing symptoms for twenty-four hours before my ar- 
rival, and was in great distress, seeming to suffer excru- 
ciating pains. I set about to relieve the pains, reasoning 
that if I could do this I could greatly facilitate the object 
T had in view, stopping the abortion right there. TIac- 
cordingly gave her an ounce of Jandanum and the same 
quantity of ether at one dose. I waited about fifteen 
minutes, and then at once began the systematic adminis- 
tration of what I consider to be the shect anchor in this 
malady, black haw, Viburnum prunifolium. I gave her 
half an ounce of the fluid extract every hour, for four 
hours, at the end of which time the swelling was greatly 
reduced. After that I gave the same quantity every two 
hours for ten hours more, at which time there was little 
swelling to be noticed. During this time I had also given 
her six grains of morphine in two grain doses about four 
hours apart. After which she showed no more signs of 
returning abortion, went to her full time, and produced @ 
living, healthy colt. Later on in the same year, I had an 
old mare that was in foal, and that also was greatly sub- 
ject to spasmodic colic. Twice during the winter she 
had colic, and immediately regular pains would show 
themselves pointing directly to abortion. I always treat- 
ed her essentially as Idid the one just mentioned, and 
every time brought her to her normal condition all right. 
But the most obstinate case I ever had to deal with was 
that of a mare that was eight months in foal, and that 
had been overdriven. She came under my notice about 
seven o'clock in the evening, and I thought she would 
abort notwithstanding all I could do. She was not 
swollen as bad as the one mentioned first, but the pains 
‘ame much oftener and seemed more severe. So far 
along was she that she had to lie down as soon as she 
came to my stable. I had no chloroform, cther or land- 
anum, but had some morphine. This I gave her at once, 
and dispatched aman to the drug store, a distance of 
about two miles. While he was gone I continuously 
bathed her with very cold water, and gave the morphine. 
As soon as he came back 1 gave her an ounce of black 
haw at a dose, for three doses, at intervals of an hour 
each. Before morning Thad the satisfaction of seeing 
her pretty well on the road to recovery, she continued to 
improve steadily, and she finally came throngh all right.’” 
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WIRE AND PICKET FENCE. 


> 
J. W. Teeters, Macoupin county, Illinois, sends us sketches and 
description of his method of constructing the fence of plain wire 
and pickets which is represented herewith in the engraving, figure 1. 
The posts are first set sixteen feet apart from centers. Red cedar 
posts are best; oak or chestnut next in durability. Then two 
strands of number twelve wire are stapled to the first post eight or 





Fig. 2. 


Fig. 1.—WIRE AND PICKET FENCE. 


ten inches above the ground, and two similar strands near the top 
of the post. The distance between the upper and lower wires is 
regulated by the ‘‘ weaver,” which is described below. The other 
ends of the wires are carried fifty feet or more along the line of 
posts, and made fast to the end clevises of a double-tree. One end of 
a stout rope is attached to the middle of the double-tree, and the 
other end bent around the hub of a wagon-wheel. For this purpose 
the rear part of the wagon is detached, brought into position, and 
anchored by means of a rope binding the coupling pole or reach to a 
stake driven firmly into the ground. Then the near wheel is lifted 
free from the ground, and held there by a short piece of board set 
under the axle. The wheel thus acts as a sort of vertical capstan, 
the rope around the hub being tightened by the leverage of the 
spokes and felloes. When the wire is drawn tight the wheel is held 
in place by a rope, one end of which is made fast to the rim of the 
wheel, and the other end to the coupling pole. The pickets are put in 
place by the aid of a “‘ weaver,” shown at figure 2. This is made of 
a piece of inch board, about the same in length as the double-tree to 
be used in connection with it, six inches wide at each end, notched 
down in the middle, as shown in-the engraving. Across each end is 
bolted a piece of hard wood board, eight inches long and three inches 
wide, with a notch an inch deep on each side, near the end. These 
are firmly attached by a carriage bolt to the ends of the long piece, 
as shown in the engraving. This weaver is set in a vertical position, 
into the upper and lower strands of wire. One of these wires is 
slipped into each of the notches in the horizontal arms. A picket is 
then put in place ; the weaver is raised, carrying with it the wires in 
the two upper notches ; another picket is inserted between the wires 
and the weaver moved downward. The pickets are thus woven into 
the wire as the work proceeds. As each length is completed the 
wires are firmly stapled to the post, and the next length proceeded 
with, the weaver being gradually carried in advance of the work. 


A FOLDING STOOL. 
———— 

S. Howard Merryman, Baltimore county, Maryland, sends us a 
sketch-of a convenient milking stool, from which the accompany- 


ing engraving was 
made. Two upright 


pieces of inch board, 
three inches wide and 
eighteen inches long, 
have each a slot cut 
in tke lower end, one 
a inch wide and three 

<== inches’ deep. Into 
these slots is fixed a 
horizontal piece one 
inch thick, two inches 
and a half wide, and 
a foot long. The upper 
ends of the uprights are morticed into a block to which the seat is fast- 
ened, at the proper angle, to remain horizontal when in use. <A third 
upright, just wide and long enough to fit easily between the other two, 
is attached to them by a bolt passing through all three at the upper end. 
When the stool is in use, the movable leg is spread out, as shown in the 
engraving. At other times it falls into place between the other two. 
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A FOLDING-STOOL. 





To Rescue a Mired Animal.—J. C. Brown, of Greene Co., Ga., 
writes us that he noticed in a back number of the American Agri- 








culturist a plan for pulling out a mired animal, and has by practical 
test found a better plan. In plowing in a swamp an inexperienced 
driver forced a yoke of oxen into a mire, and after much trouble 
the yoke was taken off and one released. The other in the struggle 
sank deeper and became much exhausted. As we were two miles 
from any house or help, our ingenuity was taxed beyond measure 
to afford means of rescue. In desperation we fastened the ox-chain 
to the animal’s horns and secured it toa sapling close by, and left 
the green man to watch while we went in search of help. On our 
return we found the ox on terra firma, and a narrow ditch from the 
mire hole about ten feet to the solid earth, gradually sloping up, 
had afforded a safe and solid incline on which the ox had walked 
out of trouble. The greenhorn had been equal to the emergency, 





A STRONG WAGON JACK. 
ai 

C. F. Alkire, Madison county, Ohio, contributes the design 
for a wagon jack shown in the engraving. The foot-piece is of two- 
inch plank, six inches wide and twelve inches long. Into this is 
mortised an upright, two by four inches, and thirty inches long, 
with a slot in the upper end to receive the lever. The latter is three 
and a half feet long, two by three inches in the largest part, and 
tapering at oneend toan inch. At the other end a concave cut is 
made to hold the hub of a wheel. The lever plays Joosely on a half- 
inch carriage bolt. A hook of three-eighths inch round iron has a 





A STRONG WAGON JACK. 


round turn at one end, and is bent to a right angle at the other. 
The former end is attached by a staple to the lower part of the up- 
right, and the upper end is used to hold the lever in position by 
means of a series of holes bored through it for the purpose, at inter- 
vals of three or four inches, as shown in the engraving. 
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AN AUTOMATIC BAG-HOLDER. 





eo 

H. H. Long, Lane county, Pennsylvania, furnishes the design of 
the device for holding grain bags, of which the illustration gives a 
perspective view. The base is of two-inch plank, one foot wide, and 
two feet long. A vertical piece of board an inch and a quarter thick, 
three feet long and four inches 
wide, is firmly morticed into 
this foot. A second piece, of 
similar width and thickness, 
two feet ten inches long, is 
attached to the foot-piece by 
a hinge, as shown in the en- 
graving. Each of these ver- 
tical pieces has a narrow slot 
extending one foot from the 
top, down the middle. Two 
pieces of board, each four 
inches wide and one foot long, 
are loosely attached to the 
uprights by thumb-screws, 
which play in the slots. A 
piece of iron an inch wide, a 
quarter of an inch thick, and 
five inches long -is firmly 
screwed to the top of each 
board. A third upright, four 
inches wide and two feet six inches long, is mortised into the foot- 
piece, as shown in the engraving. At its upper end two short strips of 
board, three inches wide, are firmly attached, to support a pulley over 
which runs a half-inch rope, one end of which is attached to the 
movable upright, and from the other a heavy weight is suspended. 
The mouth of abag having been turned back upon the iron cross- 
piece, it is held open by the action of the weight and pulley. The 
hight of the bag-holder can readily be adjusted by the thumb-screws. 











AUTOMATIC BAG-HOLDER. 
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WEST HIGHLAND CATTLE.—REPLACING BUFFALO. 
Seo 

The virtual extermination of the buffalo has revived the interest 
in West Highland cattle, as their hides are the best and cheapest 
substitute for buffalo robes. A few of them have recently been 
imported, one of which attracted much attention in the Chicago Fat 
Stock Show. An enterprising breeder in Manitoba has crossed them 
with the American bison, or buffalo, and the cross-bred progeny 
prove as hardy as their wild parents. The West Highland, or 
Kyloe, cattle, of which the accompanying illustration shows a typi- 
cal specimen, are a very ancient if not aboriginal race, found in 
the Hebrides and the adjoining northwestern coast of Scotland. In 
these bleak regions the cattle have for centuries found subsistence 
upon the scanty herbage, with no shelter in winter except for the 
milk cows, which were allowed to share the humble cottages of the 
crofters. Yet such is their native hardiness that a large proportion 
of them survive the wildest storms, and when driven southward to 
the richer pastures of England, they rapidly take on flesh, and pro- 
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blizzards of the Northwest there is no room for doubt. If their 
hides find market as robes this will go far to make them profitable, 
but for this purpose they would have to be slaughtered in winter. 
There is no doubt that some of the enterprising cattlemen of the 
plains will give the West Highlanders an intelligent trial. 








MILK DAIRYING. 
HENRY STEWART. 
ss 
The production of milk for sale is a business of very large 
extent. The quantity of milk sold and used for domestic purposes 
by others than farmers is unquestionably equal to one-tenth as 
much as that used in butter and cheese making. With six mill- 
ion farmers who produce milk in our whole population, and whose 
families comprise thirty million persons, there are as many more in 
the United States who consume milk, and estimating one quart as 
the daily consumption of each family of five persons, there must be 





A NATIVE WEST HIGHLAND OX, 


Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


duce beef of such extra quality that it commands the highest price 
in the London market. 

The West Highland cattle are black, with moderately small 
heads, fine ears and muzzle, spreading horns of waxy color, thin 
neck, full brisket, well sprung ribs, broad straight backs, full hind 
quarters, short straight legs, and a general square, well-bred ap- 
pearance. They are covered with a coat of long thick silky hair, 
beneath which is a dense coat of fine hair or fur. The face is par- 
ticularly well protected, and this gives these cattle the valuable 
quality of being able to feed with front to the storm. Notwith- 
standing their shaggy appearance and long horns, they are very 
gentle and docile. They are rather small, as may well be supposed 
from the hardships to which they are subjected in their native hab- 
itat. Well-fed bullocks weigh from one thousand to thirteen hun- 
dred pounds. These cattle have always been bred pure, without 
crossing with other breeds. Indeed, it is the opinion of their breed- 
ers that the progeny of such crosses would lack the necessary hardi- 
ness. Yet the West Highland cattle have been much improved 
during the last few years by selection and careful breeding. 
Whether they can be made profitable in this country can only be 
proved by trial. Of their hardiness and ability to stand even the 





at least a million cows kept for the production of milk for sale. 
This business is always increasing with the growth of cities and 
towns, which require systematic supply. 

The cows most desirable for this industry are large-bodied ani- 
mals, that give an abundant yield of fairly good milk, containing 
sufficient solid matter to mark a specific gravity of 1.030 on the 
scale of the lactometer. It will not pay in this business to rear 
calves, or to have dry cows feeding three months without profit. A 
constant succession of fresh cows must be kept up by purchase, and 
the failing cows must be disposed of to the butchers. It would be 
more profitable to give them away than to keep them to rear calves. 
Hence costly pure-bred cows cannot be kept, unless a profit can be 
made of the éalves sufficient to pay for the expenses of carrying the 
cows through their dry time. The cows most desired for this busi- 
ness are the half-bred Shorthorns, or grade Holstein-Friesians. 
Many breeders of fine pure-bred Holsteins, which are large milkers, 
and whose milk is excellent for this purpose, devote their herds to 
the production of milk for sale, finding a good demand for the calves, 
which sell at prices which repay. the cost of rearing them. Some 
Ayrshire breeders do the same with equal profit. But, as a rule, it 
is best to attend to one thing at a time in business, and the mill: 
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dairyman will find the best cows for his use to be the grade Short- 
horns, Holsteins, or Ayrshires. The first being the best cattle for 
beef, fattening very easily and rapidly when the yield of milk is 
falling below a profitable point, which is from eight to ten quarts a 
day the second making fair beef, especially if they have a cross 
of Shorthorn in their breeding, and the third being fairly good 
beef cattle for local consumption. Each kind is a good milking cow 
and produces a heavy, well-flavored and dense milk which goes a 
long way in coloring tea and coffee, and suits the necessities of con- 
sumers in every way. 

In the summer the cows are pastured, but get their usual ration 
of corn meal, and, when the grass begins to fail, are fed green crops 
cut and carried to the yard, or into feeding lots where they are kept. 
The principal crop fed is corn fodder, grown in drills and cultivated 
as well as if planted for grain. The main crop on these farms is 
grass for pasture and hay, and Western corn is purchased for feed- 
ing. The reason for this is, that corn is thus procured more cheaply 
and easily than it can be grown here, and can be purchased, while 
hay is not easily transported, and cannot be bought profitably. 
Coarse feed should always be grown in preference to grain food, and 
this can be procured outside of the farm, while the other cannot. 

Partial soiling is indispensable for feeding the cows on a milk 
farm, for a regular supply of milk must be had every day, and this 
can only be kept up after the grass fails by liberal feeding of succu- 
lent green fodder. Ensilage is also a most useful resource, as it 
provides succulent food in winter. Where a satisfactory supply of 
brewers’ grains, glucose meal and malt sprouts can bé procured 
cheaply, these will take the place of ensilage and can be preserved 
in the same way. With these foods, hay must be fed as a comple- 
mentary fodder, and the two kinds will be sufficient for all purposes 
without ensilage. 





THE GROWTH OF WHEAT AND ITS PRODUCTS IN THE MILL.—Vil. 
JOHN J. WILLIS, SUPERINTENDENT OF LAWES AND GILBERT'S EXPERIMENTAL FARM, 
ROTHAMSTED, ENGLAND. 


a 


The general conclusions arrived at by the Rothamsted investi- 

gations on the growth of wheat may be summarized as follows : 
THE SOIL. 

1. A soil which in the ordinary course of agriculture would 
have received an application of manure before another crop was 
grown has produced forty-four crops of wheat in succession, aver- 
aging fourteen bushels per acre, solely by means of its existing 
fertility. 

2. At the commencement of the experiments the soil contained 
a large amount of organic nitrogen, derived from the “ debris” of 
pre-existing vegetation. It also contained a large amount of the 
mineral food of plants. 

3. Every year a certain proportion of the organic nitrogen has 
been nitrified by the agency of organisms existing in the soil. 

4, Part of the nitrates formed has been employed in the growth 
of the wheat crop; part has been washed out of the soil or other- 
wise lost. . 

5. The loss of nitric acid is greater in wet seasons, and the 
amount taken up by the wheat crop is in consequence smaller. 
Comparatively dry seasons should, therefore, be favorable for the 
production of large crops of wheat. 

6. The stock of soil fertility in the form of organic nitrogen has 
been considerably reduced during the forty-five years that the ex- 
periments have been carried on ; and the amount of such reduction 
has been ascertained by analyses of the soil made at different peri- 
ods. The stock of both potash and phosphoric acid has also been 
largely reduced. 

7. Although so much soil fertility has been removed, the stock 
that remains would appear to be sufficient to grow crops of wheat 
for a very long period ; the produce, however, must in process of 
time necessarily be lower than in has hitherto been. 

MANURES. 

8. Mineral manures alone have added very slightly to the pro- 
duce grown upon the unmanured land. 

9. Manures containing nitric acid alone, or some compound of 
nitrogen which is easily nitrified, have considerably increased the 
crop. . 

10. The soil, therefore, contained a stock of minerals which the 
wheat crop was unable to make use of, owing to the insufficient sup- 
ply of nitrogen in some available form. 

11. Manures consisting of potash, phosphoric acid, and ammo- 








nia or nitrates, appear competent to grow large crops of wheat 
continuously. 

12. A given weight of nitrogen as nitric acid has produced 
more growth in the wheat crop than the same weight of nitrogen in 
ammonium salts. 

13. The amount of nitrogen supplied in the manures is very 
much in excess of the amount recovered in the increase of the 
crops. 

14, After a certain amount of growth has been reached, each 
increase of crop requires a proportionately larger application of 
manure. When the price of grain is high, larger crops can be grown 
more profitably than when the price is low. 

15. When farmyard dung is employed to grow wheat, a consid- 
erably larger amount of nitrogen must be applied to produce a 
given increase in the crop, as much of the nitrogen contained in the 
dung is not in an active condition. 

16. A given weight of nitrogen, in the form of nitric acid, will 
produce more growth in the crop to which it is applied than the 
same weight of nitrogen in dung; but the influence of the nitrate 
upon succeeding crops will be very much less. 

17. There is no evidence to show whether the whole available 
effect of the nitrogen in one manure is greater than it is in the other, 
UNEXHAUSTED MANURES. 

18. In the absence of vegetation, or when applied to crops in 
excess of their requirement, both potash and phosphoric acid form 
insoluble compounds with the soil, and become available for future 
crops. 

19. In the absence of vegetation, or when the amount supplied 
is in excess of the requirements of the crop, nitrates and ammonium 
salts do not appear to form permanent compounds with the soil, but, 
on the contrary, are liable to be washed out by rain, or to be other- 
wise lost. 

20. The application of a larger amount of nitrogen, as nitrates 
or ammonium salts, than the crop can utilize, does not appear to 
prevent the nitrification of the organic nitrogen of the soil. 

21. The stock of nitrogen of the soil itself, therefore, may be re- 
duced, although the annual application of nitrogen may be much in 
excess of the amount of that substance removed in the crop. 

22. When large crops of wheat have been grown by the applica- 
tion of nitrates or ammonium salts, with mineral manures, the soil 
does not appear to have gained or lost fertility. Nitrification of the 
organic matter in the soil may have gone on as usual, but the loss 
has been made good by the amount of nitrogen stored up in the 
stubble and underground roots of the large crops so grown. 

25. When dung is applied continuously to land, the accumula- 
tion of unexhausted fertility becomes very large, and the removal 
of crops of the substance accumulated would extend over a long 
series of years. 

24, Dung applied to land in the ordinary processes of agriculture 
will not be entirely exhausted until a considerable number of years 
have elapsed from the time of its application. 


ee 


Bees—Selecting Breeders.—Queens for breeding should be se- 
lected with much care. This is overlooked by too many breeders, and 
the result is inferior stock which will not produce as well as that of 
better selections. Some breed mainly for color, others for the best 
workers regardless of color. Some think that an imported queen is 
the only one fit to breed from, while others are willing to use any 
queen that produces bees showing the three yellow bands character- 
istic of the Italian. This isa mistake. While a selected imported 
queen is doubtless the best to breed from, we have found by experi- 
ence that not all imported queens are good breeders. We would not 
by any means discourage breeding from imported queens, but we 
are certain that by careful selection from home-bred stock as good 
results have been obtained as from any imported. There is no 
certainty in selecting a queen by her looks for breeding purposes. 
An inferior-looking queen may prove to be the best breeder. Nei- 
ther can we tell to a certainty the superiority of a queen by testing 
her a single season. Colonies even with not the of best queens often 
have such advantage in condition as to come out ahead. We have 
often been greatly disappointed by queens apparently proving superior 
the first season, and afterwards turning out very poorly. A yearly 
record should be kept of such queens as are in view for breeders, and, 
by close observations, in a few years a strain may be found having 
the desired qualities. It is not necessary to wholly disregard color 
in order to get working qualities. Those two points can be readily 
combined. The three golden bands encircling the body of the 
Italian bee should never be lost sight of. A. H. DUFF. 
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A BARN WITH BASEMENT. 
— 

We give herewith illustrations of a structure designed for the gen- 
eral purposes of a small farm. Figure 1 shows the barn in perspec- 
tive. The main structure is forty feet long and twenty feet wide, 
with posts sixteen feet. In the rear is a lean-to the entire length, 
and fifteen feet wide. The roof is one-third pitch, the rear span 
being extended over the lean-to. The front and ends of the base- 
ment are of field stone, laid in lime and cement mortar, and pointed 
inside and out. The remainder is of frame covered with vertical 
siding and battened. 
The roof is shingled. 
The sills of the main 
part are eight by 
eight inches; posts 
six by six inches; 
frame well braced. 
The lean-to has a light 
balloon frame. The 
basement, of which 
the plan is shown in 
figure 2, contains at 
either end five cattle 
stalls each two feet 
ten inches wide in the 
clear, a large bin for 
oats, and one for bran 
or other feed, and a 
feed passage three 
feet wide extending 
its entire length of 
forty feet. Hay-shutés 
from the mows above 
open directly into this 
passage, ten feet from 
either end. The hay 
may be thrown down 
through these shutes, and requires but little handling to place it 
as wanted from time to time in the feed racks of the horses and 
cattle. The basement floor of the lean-to is one foot lower than that 
of the main part, which affords additional head-room for the horses. 
There are four horse stalls, each five feet and a half wide in the 
clear, a passageway, with stairs leading to the floor above, and a 
room to be used for the storage of tools and implements, or if de- 
sired it may be converted into a box stall. A closet for harness is 
under the stairs. The floors of the entire basement are of concrete 
made of cement and sand, laid upon a ballast of broken stone and 
gravel, the earth having been excavated to the depth of twelve 
inches, and the excavation filled by a layer eight inches deep of 








broken stone, covered with four inches of fine gravel. The main 
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Fig. 2.—PLAN OF BASEMENT. 


floor, figure 3, is entered by a doorway ten feet wide, and the same 
in hight, closed by two doors. It is fourteen feet wide, extend- 
ing the entire width, and lighted by a double window in the rear. 
On either side is a mow thirteen feet wide and thirty-five long, open 
to the roof. Each mow is provided with a hay-shute extending 
from the roof to the floor. These shutes are each three feet square 
at the bottom, tapering to thirty inches at the top. They are made 
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Fig. 1.—PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF BASEMENT BARN. 








of scantlings four by four inches, covered only with slats four to six 
inches wide, nailed on at intervals of two feet in the clear, through 
which hay may be passed as it is wanted below. Trap doors or 
hatches are fitted into the floor through which the bins in the base- 
ment may be filled. Such a barn will cost from $350 to $500. 





MANUFACTURE OF ROQUEFORT CHEESE. 
> 


The Roquefort cheese is an example of a mode of curing 
which a most exquisite flavor is developed in an ordinary curd by 
means of fungus 
growth, both within 
j;/ and without the 
/, cheese. The manu- 
facture has been for 





many years under a 
sort of associated sys- 
tem much similar to 
our factory system, 
and takes precedence, 
in point of time, to 
ours, by a good many 
years, the milk being 
sold to the company, 
who owns the caves 
where the curing is 
carried on, by some 
of the farmers, others 
sell the curd, and still 
others the newcheese; 
the curing, being the 
most important part 
of the manufacture, 
is carried on by a 
few individuals or 
companies. The milk 
used is taken in part 
from ewes of a race of sheep bred in the locality having extraordi- 
nary milking qualities, the remainder being drawn from ordinary 
cows ; but the quality of the cheese seems to be quite independent 
of the milk used. The evening’s milk is strained into a copper 
cauldron and heated slowly to a point never equal to boiling heat, 
but varying according to the judgment of the operator in regard to 
the season, the weather, the pasture, and the quality of the milk. 
The richer the milk, the less heat is applied. The heated milk is 
put into widely flaring pots for the cream to rise, and is skimmed in 
the morning. The morning’s milk is put directly into the cauldron 
with the evening’s milk, and heated to the same temperature as the 
evening’s milk was. The rennet is then added in the proportion of 
one tablespoonful for 120 pounds of milk—a little more than fifty 
—— — i 
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Fig. 3.—PLAN OF MAIN FLOOR. 





quarts. The curd is cut and broken in tie usual way, and the whey 


is separated. The whey is dipped out of the vat with a flat, dish- 
shaped dipper, which is pressed into the curd until no more can be 
taken up, when the curd is broken up with the hands and put into 
the molds. -The molds are of slazed earthenware of a flat cylin- 
drical shape, pierced with holes, and are about eight inches and a 
half in diameter and three inches and a half in hight, so as to 
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make a cheese of about seven pounds in weight green, and five to 
six pounds when cured. The whey drains off through these holes, 
and from the bottom of the mold. About one-third of the depth of 
the molds is filled in with the curd, and this is pressed down. The 
surface is then lightly sprinkled with a preparation of blue mold, 
made in this way: A bread is made of equal parts of flour of 
wheat and barley, leavened strongly with one part of yeast for 
twenty-three parts of the bread, and one quart of vinegar. The 
bread is then raised and baked crisply. It is kept in a warm place 
until it is covered with green mold (Penicillium glaucum), which is 
suffered to spread all through the bread, the soft part of which is 
then dried and crushed to a fine powder. The incorporation of this 
powder sows the seed (the spores) of the mold, and this spreads 
during the curing all through the mass of the cheese in numerous 
veins. When this mold takes on a blue color it is taken as an 
indication that the cheese is of superior quality. The mold is‘thus 
filled with curd in three layers, with the fungus spores sown 
between them, the last layer projecting considerably above the 
level of the mold, so that when the pressure is applied the mold 
may be exactly filled to an even level. 

A second mold is filled in the same manner and placed upon the 
surface of the first one; a leaden plate is then laid upon the second 
mold to furnish the pressure, which gradually forces out the whey, 
and fills the molds even with the curd. The filled molds are then 
placed on benches having channels cut in them to drain off the 
whey, and the cheeses remain until no more whey escapes from 
them, which is during three or four days, being turned twice daily. 
The air of this apartment is kept moist by means of pans of hot 
water frequently renewed. When ready for the change, the cheeses 
are taken out of the molds and moved to the drying house. This 
house is dry and airy, and the windows are covered with wire or 
cloth gauze to keep out flies. The tables are covered with linen 
cloths, upon which the cheeses are laid to dry, and are turned 
evening and morning. In three days they are taken to the curing 
cellars or caves. 


_— 





PACKING AND MARKETING MAPLE SYRUP. 
B. H. UDALL, OHIO. 
> 

A large portion of the maple syrup made on the farm is sold 
to the local merchant, and delivered in bulk in milk cans, bar- 
rels, or any receptacle convenient for the purpose. The merchant 
in turn dumps it indiscriminately into tanks, jars, or anything that 
will hold it till it is packed in barrels (often those formerly used for 
cane syrup), kegs, and occasionally in gallon tin cans, little attention 
being paid to grading. They dispose of it to dealers who furnish the 
retail grocer, or as likely the bogus syrup manufacturers who mix a 
little of it to give character to a great deal of glucose, which has 
none, put it up in fancy packages labeled ‘‘ Pure Vermont Maple 
Syrup,” and place it on the market, at prices lower than the genuine 
article can be made. With those who deal with the consumer direct 
the case is different, and calls for the utmost care from beginning 
to end. 

Good, well-glazed earthen jugs are excellent packages to keep 
maple syrup in, if filled full and sealed perfectly; but they are in- 
convenient and unsafe toship. Glass cans are not to be thought of, 
except, perhaps, for home use. Wooden packages are decidedly 
objectionable, as syrup will not keep long in them, and there is 
much greater liability to grain. If new oaken packages are ever 
used, they should be well soaked inside with strong brine and rinsed 
in clean water before using. Well made tin cans, though more 
expensive, seem to be the only package free from objections. They 
are light, comparatively free from breakage in transit, and impart no 
objectionable flavor to the contents. The bulk of tin-canned syrup 
is put up in one gallon size, which are not very expensive, and an- 
swer very well for the consumer. I use half gallon tin cans with 
screw tops, made of 1X tin. Dimensions, four inches and a quarter 
in diameter and eight inches and three-quarters high, exclusive of 
screw top. These hold a little over two quarts, soI am sure of 
giving good measure. To the consumer they are convenient, as 
but little need be opened atatime. The cost is a few cents more 
per gallon, but my customers are more than willing to pay the dif- 
ference, and they are better to pack and ship. For crates, I use 
five-eighth inch or three-quarter inch lumber. Boards for bottom 
and ends, sawed eight inches and five-eighths wide, and strips for 
sides and top three inches wide. Cut the bottom twenty-one inches 
and a half long ; ends ten inches and five-eighths long ; side and top 
strips twenty-two inches and three-quarters. Nail end pieces to ends 
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of bottom and side strips, one at bottom and one at top flush with 
end boards, leaving about four inches and a quarter space between, 
This will hold ten cans or five gallons, and is convenient to handle, 
Then set in the cans with the screw tops to the outside. Fill the 
spaces between cans through the center with clean, soft straw, or 
hay, and ram down hard with a short stick prepared for the purpose, 
trim off the ends with shears, even with top of cans, and nail top- 
strips on the outside, over the screw covers, leaving nearly four 
inches space between. If the job is well done, such packages will 
go by freight in perfect safety any distance required. I make a rule 
to ship no syrup whatever in this manner that falls below a fixed 
standard in color or flavor. All else is made into two-pound brick- 
shaped cakes, and sold on its merits, at corresponding prices. 


—-_—_— 


Do “ Strikes’’ Pay.—The labor strikes for the six years 1881-86 
were 3,903 and 22,336 establishments were involved. In 1887 
there were 853 strikes, but the details have not yet been sum- 
marized. If the same average prevailed in 1887, the establishments 
involved would number 4,862. For the six years the number of em- 
ployes in the revolting establishments was 1,662,045. At the same 
rate of proportion the strikers in 1887 would number 363,074. In the 
period of six vears there were also 2,182 lock-outs, involving 178,905 
employes. In the States of New York, Pennsylvania, Massachu- 
setts, Ohio and Illinois 74.74 per cent of the strikes and 90.80 per 
cent of the lock-outs resumed. These five states contain 49 per cent 
of all the manufacturing establishments. Now as to the results 
of these strikes: 10,407 were successful ; 3,004 partially, and 8,910 
failed. Of the lock-outs 60 per cent failed. The leading causes 
of the troubles were reduction of hours, increase of wages, and both 
combined. The losses are as follows for the six years, and at the 
same rate for 1887: 


6 years. 1887, 
Loss to ettikers........=..- ho | $13,072,225 
o . ** employers......---- oe ee ee 7,444,984 
Relief to strikers-_.-..------ BRDU, 000 socensSecssscs 978, 105 


Now add to all this the money losses in derangement of business, 
the sufferings of those out of work, the cost to the public of police 
and military protection, and the product would be something even 
more enormous and most demoralizing to the community. The 
average loss to a striker by the above table is thirty-six dollars, 
which means a good deal to the laboring people involved, and, in 
view of the results reached, suggests the inquiry whether there is 
not a better way to adjust labor difficulties than by methods involv- 
ing great losses to labor as well as capital, and business in general. 


—_s 


Prepared for Breaks.—The man who has an open link at hand 
is prepared for a break in a chain. When at work, when a chain is 
used at some distance from the barn, it is well to take some of these 
links along. A blacksmith will make a dozen, of different sizes, of 
good wrought steel, for a slight sum. Have the ends bent slightly 
inward, for the elasticity of the metal will prevent the parts being 
brought quite together, and unless the ends are bent inward they 
will stand open to catch your clothing, etc. From a piece of buck- 
skin or oil-tanned leather, which can be got at a leather store, 
strings can be cut which are just the thing for mending broken 
straps, for splicing broken sticks, or even for connecting the parts 
of a broken chain, until better mending can be done. It is well to 
have one of these thongs tied to some part of every set of harness. 
Straps are quickly and securely mended by splicing the ends and 
joining them with copper rivets. These should have large heads, 
and corresponding washers for the end to be hammered down on. 
When an inch or more long they are excellent for holding in place 
spliced sticks, 

eee ees 

Wheat in England.—W. J. Harris, an English agricultural writer, 
says there are ten million acres of pasture land in England that ought 
to be plowed up and cropped with grain. He says this land is now 
worth not more than one pound per acre, and that under tillage it 
would produce five pounds. He favors the re-establishment of a duty 
on wheat importation, to protect the British farmer, and break the 
monopoly of the American, Russian and Indian producers. This is 
a novel view to be expressed or favored in England. ‘‘ Free Corn” 
has been the law in England for the last forty years, and was ob- 
tained only after an agitation which lasted for nearly a century. 
The first law restricting the importation of corn was passed in 1361. 
In 1686 bounties were granted on importation. In 1773 the laws 
were relaxed, owing to the needs of the growing manufacturing 
interest. The battle then raged until the Peel bill was passed in 1846. 
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THE SETTER. 
aes 

There may be no doubt that the setter of this day has been 
prought up to its condition of elegance and beauty by logical 
improvement upon the form of the large spaniel, being taught a 
method of marking game unusual to any other breed of dogs, and 
whence his name has come—by sitting it. That this trait was not 
inherent in the family, but acquired through patient training, is 
proven clearly enough by the contract, reproduced in Daniel's 
‘Rural Sports,” made so long ago as 1685, wherein a farmer became 
pound, ‘‘in consideration of ten shillings, fully and effectually to 
teach a spaniel to sit pheasants and partridges.” 

The uses to which setters are put are very similar to those of 
the pointer, and fanciers during many years followed a fashion of 
inter-crossing these strains of blood, but later experience showed 
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do not live on every man’s domain; and the docility, faithfulness, 
beaut}, and intelligence of the breed make it a pet in every family 
wherever it finds its way. At arecent bench-show in Newark, N. J., 
were shown thirty-four Irish and thirty-two English setters, all fine 
specimens of their race, beside which owners of the best of the 
United Kingdom need not have been ashamed to place their very 
choicest. How beautiful the dog is, our illustration fully discloses, 
and the intelligence it possesses is as clearly evinced as is its perfect 
form. We note with pleasure the increasing interest in this breed. 


—— ——— 


Profitable Irrigation.—The matter of irrigation in places outside 
of the regions where irrigation is essential to the growth of farm or 
garden crops, is receiving increased attention. No one disputes 
that often irrigation would almost double the crops; but in some 
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THE THOROUGHBRED SETTER. 


that there was no true wisdom in such breeding, because it benefited 
neither breed, and very materially affected, to its detraction, the 
beauty which ever has been a distinguishing characteristic of the 
setter of pure blood ; and breeders in Ireland, throughout this era 
of crossing elsewhere pursued, stood firmly to purity of form, with 
famous result. Of this, the Irish type, different from both the 
English and Scottish, is now, and for generations has been, mar- 
velous in its expression of beauty and usefulness ; however, it has 
been open to criticism because of the Irish taste in color, which has 
led to dogs deeply red, or lemon-colored, or red and white, or white 
with chestnut patchings—and the invariable black nose and black- 
roofed mouth. But Irish setters command high prices, and twelve 
hundred dollars for a brace have been paid many and many a time. 
The setter, while working in a like way, is very unlike the 
pointer ; it is more active, stands up better to long, hard work, is 
more companionable, and has great spirit and strength. Setter- 
breaking is an art; it requires utmost patience and continual kind- 
ness, with firmness, for the dog will not endure that harshness with 
which pointers may be treated, the effect of severity being to dis- 
gust it, and give the trainer “‘a blinker” rather than a perfect 
gamester, while a pointer will come out of training really brutal, 
fitted for work without a flaw, and eager to do it. 
In this country well-bred setters are not uncommon, albeit they 








places it is impracticable, and in others the cost would apparently 
exceed the benefit. Nevertheless, thousands of farmers, and espe- 
cially market gardeners and small fruit growers, would find irriga- 
tion profitable. A well-known Illinois berry grower has arranged a 
system of irrigation by sinking a well until he found a very strong 
flow of water. In this he put a force pump operated by wind power 
which forces the water through a pipe to a reservoir nine hundred 
feet away and sixty-six feet higher than the well. The reservoir 
has a capacity of 538,000 gallons, and is on the highest point of the 
farm. From it pipes lead through the strawberry, raspberry, black- 
berry and vegetable grounds. The pipes are provided with hydrants 
at intervals, and by attaching short hose to these hydrants all parts 
of the ground can be easily irrigated. A boy walks through the 
grounds, changing the position of the hose. The cost of the entire 
plant was only five hundred dollars, and the owner thinks it worth 
five thousand dollars to him. With a wind wheel, tower and force 
pump costing one hundred dollars, water can be forced from a well 
or spring to a reservoir haif a mile away and two hundred feet 
above the surface of the water in the well. The reservoir can be 
made simply of earth, by ‘‘ puddling ” the bottom and sides. Such a 
system of irrigation is practicable on almost every farm, and would 
be profitable to thousands. Of course it could also be used to fur- 
nish the barn, house and pasture with water, if there is a good supply. 
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THE JAPANESE VERONICA. 


ss 

Blue is probably the least frequent color among flowers, and 
there is a difference in blues; the finest blue flower that we can 
think of, considering color alone, is the one now under notice. 
There is in central Europe a Long-leaved Veronica, V. longifolia, 
which was brought into cultivation in 1731. There are several vari- 
eties of this in Europe, which differ mainly in their leaves ; and not 
many years ago a Veronica was found in Japan which was so near 
the European V. longifolia, that botanists could see no difference 
save that the leaves were on very short petioles. This being too 
slight a character on which to make a species in a very large genus, 
it was called a variety of the European one above referred to, and 
its name is V. longifolia var. subsessilis,a name so inconveniently 
long that it seems a pity that it could not with propriety have been 
made a new species. A number ofan English work on gardening re- 
cently received describes this plant, and says that it was introduced 
in 1878. Perhaps the editor of that work thinks that a plant is not 
in cultivation until it is in British gardens. Many fine Japanese 
plants were in cultivation here for years before they reached 
Europe, thanks to the enterprise of Mr. Thomas Hogg and Doctor 
Hall. This Veronica 
is a case in point. 
It was shown on the 
grounds of the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition 
(in 1876) by the late 
Robert Buist, and 
the writer had it in 
cultivation for sev- 
eral years previous 
to that. In both 
cases the plants 
were from the stock 
sent home by Mr. 
Hogg. The engrav- 
ing shows the habit 
of the plant, which 
is about two feet 
high; but no en- 
- graving or painting 
=~ Can convey an idea 
* of the color, which 
has been 
‘‘amethystine blue.” 
But whoever saw an 
amethyst with a color like this? The plant has proved quite hardy 
with us, and like the majority of hardy herbaceous perennials, it 
is readily propagated by division and by cuttings. When a plant 
has no accepted common name, we frequently provide it with one 
by translating its botanical name, but the length precludes that 
in the present case. There is no objection to Japanese Veronica, 
save that it implies there is but one Veronica in Japan. 
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A BEAUTIFUL GROUNDSEL—Senecio pulcher). 
ny a 

“Come, I wish to show you something worth seeing. The new 
Senecio is in full bloom.” This was said by the gardener on one of 
those September days which come occasionally, as if to show us 
what a perfect day is like. The name Senecio, of course, brought to 
mind several species, best known as very slovenly, though not very 
troublesome weeds. The genus Senecio is named from Senex, an old 
man, in reference to the white down, or pappus, which crowns the 
seed vessels. It belongs to the largest of families, the Composite, 
and is itself one of the largest genera among plants; the latest cen- 
sus, or revision, placing the number of species at about nine hun- 
dred. Of course, so large a genus will have its representatives in 
every country, and in almost every locality, and while there are 
many that occupy the humble position of weeds, there are some 
that are regarded with favor by the cultivator. Some species in 
cultivation, which bear a very different popular name, are really 
Senecios. The ‘‘ Parlor Ivy” is a climbing Senecio, and the “‘ Pur- 
ple Jacobea,” one of the oldest of garden plants, is Senecio Jacobeea ; 
the popular ‘“ Tassel-Flower,” formerly called Cacalia, is prop- 
erly a Senecio. Within the territory of the United States there are 


about sixty species, among which, especially among the alpine 
species, there are some which, from a floriculturist’s view, would be 
considered ‘* g: 


.” For anew species of Senecio to cause an ex- 
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citement among cultivators, it must have unusual merit. Within q 
few years the European journals have had much to say in praise of 
a new hardy herbaceous perennial Senecio, S. pulcher, the ‘“ Beau- 
tiful.” This species is from Uruguay, South America, from which 
country it was first brought in 1872, but it has found its way into 
‘‘the trade” only within the past two or three years, There is a 
peculiar pleasure in testing new 
plants, especially when they 
open their flowers for the first 
time under our own skies. 
How carefully do we watch the 
swelling buds until they reveal 
the character of the secret they 
enclose. The plant in question, 
the ‘‘ Beautiful Groundsel,” 
Senecio pulcher, reaches a 
hight of about two feet, but 
ours, being a young plant, was 
only about half that. The en- 
graving gives the habit, though 
the flower cluster is more dense 
than here shown. The foliage, 
with cobwebby hair, has a vig- 
orous, healthful appearance. 
The center of the flower heads, 
or disk, is of a fine golden yel- 
low ; the ray, or outer florets, 
are of the richest purple—the 
two colors forming a fine con- 
trast. In England this species 
blooms in late summer and 
early autumn ; the late flowering of our plant was due to late plant- 
ing. Of course a single late trial like this cannot be decisive, but 
from what we have seen of the species, it appears to be one of the 
most valuable hardy herbaceous plants introduced in recent years. 
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A HARDY CITRUS. 
a 

A gentleman who is much interested in all branches of horti- 
culture, called on us one day last fall, saying: ‘‘ What is the use of 
going to Florida and California to raise oranges, while fruit like 
that is hardy in New York City,” whereupon he laid upon the table 
a specimen of a small citrus fruit, with the air of one who had made 
a discovery. The fruit 
in question was about 
the size of an apricot or 
a small peach, much 
flattened at each end, 
of a very pale orange 
color, and very far from 
ripe. It was laid aside, 
and when brought to 
mind again it was found 
much shriveled. What 
could it be? A leaf that 
came with the fruit 
aided memory in recall- 
ing a plant that we had 
in the greenhouse afew ~<— 
years ago, and which a " 
was sent us as Citrus — 
trifoliata. Its leaves, 
unlike those of most 
oranges, lemons, etc., 
are compound, and 
made up of three leaflets 
or parts; such leaves are 
said to be trifoliate. It 
is a very prickly shrub, 
much branched,and fur- 
nished with numerous 
slender green thorns ; it rarely grows more than three feet in hight 
in its native localities. The engraving gives a branch, the shape of the 
leaf, and that of the fruit, which differs from the specimen brought 
us in being much longer in proportion ; that was very distinctly flat- 
tened at both ends. The fruit is described as being of a red color 
when ripe, but ours was a very pale orange color. The juice is said 
to be intensely sour, and of a flavor resembling that of turpentine. 






TRIPHASIA TRIFOLIATA, 
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The chief use of the fruit is to make a sweetiueat of it. Con- 


siderable quantities enter commerce via Manila, at which port the 
fruit is called ‘‘ Lime Berries.” The plant is found both in Japan 
and China, Cochin China, and in the far East generally. The Japanese 
and Chinese gardeners make use of it as a stock upon which to en- 
graft the highly- 
esteemed Kum Quat. 
That shrub was first 
called Citrus trifo- 
liata. Finding it 
different in struc- 
ture from Citrus it 
was named Tripha- 
sia, having refer- 
ence to its stamens, 
and parts of calyx. 
The accepted name 
is Triphasia tri foli- 
ata. We look upon 
this species as of in- 
terest for its possi- 
bilities, rather than 
for any present 
value it may possess. 
To those who de- 
vote themselves to 
the culture of the 
orange and related 
fruits, and to their 
improvement, this 
species offers ma- 
terial of great prom- 
ise, whether for 
forming hybrids, or 
as stocks upon which to graft less hardy species, which enthusiastic 
amateurs will no doubt be glad to learn about. There is at least 
one plant of thisin Central Park, New York City, that has withstood 
the rigors of several winters, and the plants are offered in the 
catalogues of some of the enterprising Southern nurserymen. 











THE GARDEN RANUNCULUS. 
ae 
The dealers each year import, along with crocuses, hyacinths, 





and other ‘“‘ Dutch bulbs,” large numbers of the roots (they cannot | 


be properly called bulbs) of the Garden or Florist’s Ranunculus, 
derived from Ranunculus Asiaticus, introduced from the Levant. 
What becomes of all these roots imported every year? Who ever 
sees a bed of them in the open ground? Yet by taking proper pains 
they may be had, and whoever likes symmetry of form and 
richness of color in a flower, cannot fail to be pleased with the 
result. The bed must be prepared in the summer or fall before- 
hand, made of well-rotted sod, enriched with well-decayed cow- 
manure. In spring, as soon as the soil can be worked, the bed is 
spaded up again and made very level. It is then covered with 
about an inch of sand, and the roots planted in this about six inches 
apart each way, pressing them in, the “‘ claws ” downward, covering 
the crown about an inch and a half. After the plants appear, keep 
them free from weeds, and water freely if the soil gets dry. Arrange 
an awning to shade the bed from 9 A.M. to 3 P. M. in hot weather. 








Fig. 2.—RANUNOULUS FICARIA, 
This will prolong the bloom. The engraving, fig. 1, gives the habit 
of the plant; the stems are from eight to twelve inches high, 
surmounted by a flower about two inches across, very double, with, 
numerous petals over-lapping one another. The petals are all of 
one color, “selfs,” or variegated, being mottled, striped or blotched, 
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or a white, ash-color or yellow ground; the leading colors are 
crimson, and a maroon which is so dark as to be called black. After 
the flowering is over the leaves turn yellow and wither. The 
tubers should then be lifted and dried off in an airy room, and when 
quite dry should be stored in paper bags until planting time. We 
have seen the Ranunculus forced very successfully in window cul- 
ture, treating the plants in the same manner as hyacinths. Some 
roots of Ranunculus produce semi-double flowers, from which seed 
may be obtained. Seedlings often bloom when two years old, and 
always in the third year. Figure 2 is Ranunculus Ficaria, the com- 
mon yellow Figwort of Europe ; it has white and double varieties, 





THE SNAKE CUCUMBER—(Trichosanthes anguina). 
-_—__—_ 
Not many years ago, there were in frequent cultivation a num- 
ber of ‘‘ Ornamental Gourds,” small gourds with fruits the size of a 
hen’s egg, and larger, with a very hard shell, which was often curi- 
ously marked with brilliant colors, These were generally varieties 
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THE SNAKE CUCUMBER. 


of Cucurbita, the genus to which belong the Pumpkin and Squash. 
These ‘“‘ Fancy Gourds,” or ‘‘ Mock Oranges,” of late years have 
been but little cultivated. Some of them are intensely bitter, and 
by hybridizing, crossing, or otherwise ‘‘ mixing” with the squashes 
and pumpkins of the garden and the farm, rendered the fruit of 
these unfit for the table, or for the use of domestic animals. There 
are several related plants, cultivated in gardens, especially in those 
of Europe, for the strange form, size, or other peculiarity of their 
fruits; these are more nearly related to the cucumber than to the 
squash. One. of these, the ‘‘Snake Cucumber,” is not a Cucumis, 
but belongs to the genus Trichosanthes, a name made up from the 
Greek words for ‘‘ hair” and ‘ flower,” the margin of the corolla 
being beautifully edged with a hair-like fringe, as may be seen on 
the detached male flower at the right-hand side of the engraving. 
There are nearly forty species of Trichosanthés, all supposed to be 
natives of India. This one is 7. anguina (snake-like), and must not 
be confounded, from the similarity of name, with the ‘‘ West India 
Gherkin,” which is Cucumis anguina, and often cultivated with us 
for pickles. The Snake Cucumber is cultivated in various Eastern 
countries, especially in Japan, where it is eaten with vinegar, and is 
also cooked. The full-grown fruit is about three feet long, and 
when quite ripe has a strong odor of melons ; at maturity the skin 
becomes yellow. It requires a long season, and those who wish to 
grow it asa curiosity should start the seeds under glass, in a pot, 
or on a piece of inverted sod, sowing them on the earth side. 
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REMEMBER THE FAMILY ANNIVERSARIES. 


> 

As a people, we pay far too little attention to birthdays and 
other family anniversaries. Toomuch cannot be done tomake home 
attractive, so that our boysand girls will prefer it to all other places. 

‘‘ This has been the nicest day I ever knew,” said a boy to his 
mother one evening. ‘‘The birds have all been singing, and the 
sun has shone every minute, and everything has been so lovely just 
for your birthday, mamma, and I’m so glad!” and he emphasized 
his gladness with a hearty hug and kiss. For weeks the boy had 
been looking forward to this day, planning and making a little 
birthday gift as a surprise, and when the time came, his whole 
mind was given to making his mother happy. 

‘* But it’s so much trouble to celebrate birthdays,” complain 
some mothers, ‘‘ and in large families they come so often.” Yes, it 
is some trouble; but how can we keep our children contented and 
happy at home without taking trouble? And no mother regrets 
the trouble when she sees her children regarding their home as the 
very best place in the whole world. Try to celebrate the birth- 
days one year, and see if it does not “‘ pay,” in the enjoyment of 
the whole family. Let no one be forgotten, from father to baby, 
































Fig. 1.—INEXPENSIVE PICTURE FRAME. 


and try to have each one interested in all the others, planning, if 
possible, some little birthday gift. No matter how simple or trifling 
it may be, the love and thoughtfulness which go with it will make 
it precious, 

There are many pleasant ways of celebrating birthdays, accord- 
ing to the season of the year, the location of the home, and the 
amount of time which can be spared. Sometimes a drive in the 
country, a picnic, excursion, or birthday party, will be enjoyed 
more than presents. Perhaps the family may all go to some 
concert or entertainment in the evening. In some families the 
presents are all placed on the plate at the breakfast table, and the 
honored one opens the various packages amid the interest of all the 
rest of the household. In others the favored one finds gifts at his 
side when he awakes in the morning. Sometimes all presents are 
reserved until evening, when the business of the day is over. It is 
always pleasant to have on the dinner table some favorite article of 
food, while a prettily decorated birthday cake is almost always 
appreciated. Even if very little can be done, let each member of 
the household have some special treat on the anniversary of his 
birth, which shall make these days anticipated with pleasure, and 
remembered with gratitude. There are many simple things which 
children can make for parents and each other. Time is well spent 
in planning and contriving these love-gifts, which bring happiness 
to both giver and receiver. 

enn 
HOME-MADE PICTURE FRAME. 
> 

Very artistic and ornamental frames are made of the decora- 
tive substance called ‘‘ Lincrusta Walton,” 
of which an example is shown in the ac- 
companying engraving. The frame is first 
made of pine or other soft wood, mitred 
or halved together at the angles. The 
Lincrusta Walton, having been cut of 
proper width and length, is glued on. 
When thoroughly dry, it is either stained 
in imitation of walnut, or finished with 
a coat of gold paint or gold bronze powder. For framing our 
premium engravings, this style will be found very attractive. 
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MIRROR RIBBONS. 
eee ee 

These ornaments are tacked across the tops of mirrors. Two 
yards of ribbon three and a half inches wide are required. If one 
is not skilled in lettering the inscription can be stamped on at any 
art store, and either 
embroidered in a con- 
trasting color, or paint- 
ed on in liquid gold 
bronze and_ outlined 
with black. A full bow 
of the ribbon is tied 
separately and fastened 
at one end, the other end 
is to be tacked on the back of the mirror as shown in the illustration, 
An appropriate motto is, ‘‘ That I may see my shadow as I pass,” 
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MIRROR DECORATION, 
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THREEFOLD SCREEN. 
SS 

The necessary materials for the screen shown in our engraving 
are, twenty-eight feet of any thoroughly seasoned wood, three inches 
wide and one inch thick ; five feet of wood five inches wide and one 
inch thick; six light brass hinges; four yards and a half of 
unbleached muslin; nine yards of wall paper. Reference to the 
illustration will show the construction, as well as the fact that the 
three-inch wood is used for sides and top of each leaf, and the five- 
inch for the bottom. The hight of each leaf from the bottom to 
first angle is three feet and a half; from first angle to top of point, 
one foot. The inside breadth of each leaf is seventeen inches. Tack 
the unbleached muslin on both sides of the screen, as near the inner 
edge as possible. Paste the wall paper on the muslin, having one 
pattern on one side and three different patterns on the other. Finish 
all around edges with an inch wide paper border. 


ee 


THE WORLD OF FASHIONS. 
es 

This might be termed the metallic age, so largely does gold, 
silver, copper and steel enter into the trimmings and ornaments for 
dresses, cloaks and hats. English bonnets show a profusion of gold 
brocaded ribbon; bright threads run through most of the fashiona- 
ble passementeries, while solid metal galloons are both showy and 
stylish. Dark Jerseys 
are braided with narrow 
gilt or silver braid ina 
vine pattern or ver- 
micelli design, while the 
same is used on cloth 
jackets and also for 
outlining the pinked 
edges of cloth gowns, 
In purchasing woolen 
materials for spring 
suits, two harmonizing 
colors should be select- 
ed, as fawn color and 
dark green, or pearl 
gray and blue. The 
lightest hue should form 
the skirt, with the dark- 
er one worn over, either 
as a polonaise or a 
basque and over-dress. 
‘brightens the bodice. 

Cotton satteens have again appeared in lovelier designs and 
more exquisite finish than ever. Disc patterns are popular in these, 
and the circles are often scattered over a background of two toned 
stripes. A small broken plaid, in pink and white, with a luster like 
silk, is shown, that is warranted not to fade, and would make a 
charming frock for a child, and energetic mothers like to make 
these light dresses up early in the spring. Young women, too, who 
take time by the forelock, will do well to work bands of linen with 
washing cottons or silks in Russian cross-stitch—merely the old-fash- 
ioned sampler stitch—for everything Russian is now the rage, and 
these bands will be used next summer for trimming linen gowns, 
and also for bordering fancy aprons. 

The polonaise progresses in favor, and even when the waist and 
overdress are separate the drapery is sometimes hooked up on to 
the basque, to give the effect of a polonaise back. For slender 
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A vest and cuffs of the light color 
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figures, the shirred polonaise is the most becoming, the fulness 
peing drawn on fine cords parallel with the shoulder seams. White 
feather-edged ribbon, folded to show both edges, is used for basting 
in the collar and sleeves of dark woolen or silk dresses and a small 
pow of the same is placed at the sides. The gilt or silver-bordered 
ribbon, too, forms a pretty finish, or, if something softer is desired, 
a narrow fold of crépe lisse resting against an edge of moiré ribbon. 

Artificial flowers are again in vogue for the trimming of even- 
ing costumes, and most beautiful ‘‘ sets” come for the purpose, con- 
sisting of long hanging garlands, and hair and corsage bouquets. 
The flowers are tied with satin or watered ribbon. 

For a handsome dark silk it is both economical and elegant to 
have the bodice made perfectly plain, hooked up the front and with 
only an inch wide band for a collar, and then, to wear with it, have 
a variety of plastrons as waist trimmings. These may be most 
elaborate, of lace and ribbon, jet or metallic galloons, for dressy 
occasions, or merely of silk or velvet for a simpler toilette. They 
are sometimes square, sometimes V-shaped, but all have a high col- 
lar to encircle the neck, or, if low neck is liked, the waist can be 
turned in at the throat and draped with a fichu of soft lace or lisse. 

Dozens of small fancy pins are used, in many quaint designs, 
They pin the bonnet bows, the high collars of dresses, and are scat- 
tered anywhere and everywhere in fichus and plastrons of lace. 
Metal ornaments, too, are fashionable, especially as belts, girdles 
and chatelaines ; and the stylish girl of the period will this spring 
certainly have her Norwegian belt of leather, with metal clasps, 
links and dangling chains, to which are suspended a small mirror, a 
bon-bon box, a change purse, viniagrette, and, perhaps, a watch, all 
of oxidized silver. 





SACHET TRAY FOR JEWELRY. 
~>- 

To make a neat little tray for jewelry, cut two round pieces of 
white crinoline six inches in diameter, one of plush and one of 
satin, each seven inches in 
diameter. Baste the satin 
over one piece of crinoline, 
overcast a piece of bonnet 
wire around the edge of the 
” other, and baste the plush 
over it. Cut two pieces of 
card - board three inches 
square, tack them together 
with a layer of scented cot- 
ton, or ordinary sheet wad- 
ding and sachet powder between, and fasten it in the middle of the 
piece of crinoline that is covered with the plush. Now overhand the 
two covered pieces together, and finish the edge with a silk cord to 
match the satin, Bend the tray into the shape shown in the engraving. 





JEWELRY TRAY. 


TWO VALUABLE RECIPES. 
ee 

OYSTERS A LA PoULETTE.—Drain the liquor from a pint of oys- 
ters and heat it over the fire, skimming well. Draw to the side of 
the fire while you put in another saucepan a tablespoonful of butter ; 
when melted stir in smoothly as much flour and dilute with the 
oyster liquor, add some veal broth or milk, either of which must be 
hot. Season with a little lemon-juice, and a trifle of red pepper and 
grated nutmeg; add another tablespoonful of butter cut in bits, 
and the oysters. When the beards begin to open, which will be in 
about a minute, set the pan back while you add very slowly the well- 
beaten yolk of an egg. Stir for a minute to set the egg, but do not 
alow it to boil. Make a bread border as follows: fry squares of stale 
bread to a light brown in a little hot butter. Beat the white of the 
egg to a froth and add a little flour to make a thin batter. Dip one 
side of the slices in this, and range them one against the other 
around a flat dish to make a border. Dry with care at the entrance 
of the oven, and fill the center with the oysters. This makes a 
tempting supper or lunch dish. 

Hauisut FILLets.—If the fish is to be served at a course dinner, 
one pound of the halibut, cut a little more than half an inch thick, 
will be sufficient for six persons. Remove the skin and bone, and 
cut neatly into pieces two by three inches. Season these on both 
sides with pepper and salt, and lay them aside while you prepare 
a sauce as follows: Put a tablespoonful of butter into a small sauce- 
pan, and when melted stirina large tablespoonful of flour ; when this 
is smoothly mixed and has reached the bubbling point, add gradu- 
ally a small cup of boiling milk, Stir until the saucc thickens, and 


‘wide and one inch thick; 





remove from the fire while you add the well-beaten yolks of two 
eggs. This must be done very gradually, accompanied by constant 
stirring to prevent curdling. Return to the fire for a minute or two 
to set the eggs ; season with salt, cayenne pepper, a dash of nutmeg, 
and a few drops of lemon juice. Turn out into a shallow buttered 
dish, and when cold spread it with a broad bladed knife on both 
sides of the fillets. Dip these in cracker crumbs, then in beaten 
egg, and again in crumbs. Fry in hot dripping until both sides have 
a golden brown color. Garnish with slices of lemon and parsley.” 
This makes a nice fish course for a company dinner, as the fillets 
may be prepared in the morning and set aside to be fried just before 
serving. It is not necessary to fry these by immersion in hot fat; 
in small families it is not always convenient to have so large a 
quantity of fat on hand, and they may be sautéd, using just as littie 
hot dripping as will keep them from burning. 
a 
A NOVEL HANDKERCHIEF CASE. 
= geet 

The materials required for the handkerchief case shown in our 
illustration are, one yard and three-eighths of yellow satin ribbon six 
inches wide ; a piece of pasteboard five inches and a half square ; 
piece of scented cotton same size; one string of small yellow pearl 
beads ; one yard of yel- 
low silk cord. Cut the 
ribbon into two equal 
parts and fringe all 
four ends an inch and 
a half in depth. One 
inch below the fringe 
work a row of eyelet 
holes an inch apart. 
Tack the cotton on the fi 





the two pieces of ribbon 
at right-angles in the 
center, with the squares 
of pasteboard between. 
Catch the ribbon together on the edges to keep the pasteboard in 
place. This makes the bottom’of the box. Bring the ribbon straight 
up to form the sides, and join the selvedge corners with the beads. 
Make the tassels of the fringed-out ravelings, and run the silk cord 
through the eyelet holes for a draw string. Flowers may be painted 
on the sides, but they should be finished before the box is joined. 
ean ee 
A CONVENIENT SHELF. 
i 

Geo. B. W. Weed, Westchester Co., N. Y., sends us a sketch of 
a convenient set of shelves that may easily be made by any one 
handy with tools. Blackwalnut is one of the prettiest woods for 
the purpose, but pine 
stained or ebonized will }} ican 
do as well. In its con- (j= SS 
struction are required two COLETTI TL TL W 
uprights three feet two j{=—————— ep 
inches long, two inches 





CONVENIENT HANDKERCHIEF CASE. 



























two cross-pieces, two feet 
six inches long, and of the (y= 
same width and thickness 9 
as the uprights ; two cross- fF 
pieces, two feet six inches f\ 
long and one inch square; \ 
twelve spindles, one inch Ky 
square and three inches 
long, to be placed corner- 
wise between the two 
square cross-pieces at the 
top, as shown in the en- 
graving ; a strip two feet three inches long, one inch wide and 
three-quarter inch thick, cut in a mitre, for the top ornament ; 
three shelves three feet long, the upper one six inches wide, 
the middle eight inches wide, the lower one ten inches wide, and all 
three-quarters of aninch thick. The lower shelf is six inches from 
the bottom, and the following ones are ten inches and a half apart 
from each other. Two wooden supports for the lower shelf are 
sawed as seen in the engraving. The other shelves are supporte 
by iron brackets fastened to the uprights. .The cross-pieces and 

top ornament are placed one inch and a half above the sh 





























SERVICEABLE SHELVES. 
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seemed to be ‘‘ just across the Davis’ place.” 
Dick’s nag, papa’s cob, and my colt that was in training, and the 
old carriage pair that used to go meandering along the leafy lanes 
the long silent summer afternoons. 
mill-race, and a plantation of pollard willows that matched, for 
melancholy, the adjoining graveyard of broken tablets, where the 
dead Davises slept under a cover of matted periwinkle and a tangle 
of rose-bushes, completed the list of our possessions, and what to do 
with them Dick knew no more than I did. 
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BOYS’ & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 
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DANDY’S BROTHER DICK. 


MRS. M. E. EASTER, MD. 
ae 

‘‘What is to be done with it?” asked my big brother Dick ; 
‘* Dandelion, what is to be done with it?” I dropped my apron of 
Carolina pinks—the thrifty thriftless only growth of the twenty-acre 
hillside field, cast my eyes around in perplexity, and cried, ‘‘O, 
Dick!” Iwas Dandelion Davis, named by my father after the gay 
wild weeds, because the golden shimmer of my hair about my dimin- 
utive sun-browned face, and over my bright hazel eyes, reminded him 
always of their shining yellow blooms. ‘‘ Zounds, madam,” he cried 
to poor mamma, who would have had me christened Eleanor or 
Pocahontas, or Elizabeth, after herself, ‘‘ can’t a Davis do what he 
likes? It’s a deuced fine thing, if you had the wit to know it, to 
have a name that no one else owns, a deuced fine thing, and you'll 
see that everybody will say so.” And they did, affirming that 
a Davis, as a matter of course, should be called out of the common. 
So I had grown to be ten years old, and my name had become fitted 
to me, when both my parents died and left to Dick and their little 














WHERE THE CAROLINA PINKS GREW, 


yellow-headed girl, who was as helpless as her namesakes, the 
great, rambling, lonely Davis House, and the hundreds of acres of 
worn-out land pertaining to it. During the summer mamma had 
quietly slipped out of our lives. One sunny afternoon she had Dick 
and me called to her—Dick was just twice my age—embraced us 
with a lingering tenderness, placed my hand in his, and sighing 
sorely, turned her face to the back of the lounge and slept, or 
seemed to sleep. An hour later, Dovealinda, our black mammy, 
found her with her face still pressed against the faded chintz cover, 
as lifeless as its birds and flowers. A fortnight after, bluff, kind- 
hearted, easy-going, horse-racing Col. Dick Davis fell dead as he 
was dismounting from his horse in front of the Davis Court House. 

The ancient, shabby home of our inheritance was built after the 
plan and on the site of its colonial predecessor; tall, narrow 
windows with stone facings at regular intervals pierced the long 
brick front that had mellowed toa pale, pinky red. An avenue of 
old trees with blasted tops and snaggled branches led up to the 
door ; no porches faced the approach. Attached to the house by a 
gate that led from the side door was a really fine and genuine old- 
fashioned Virginia garden, tended by a genuine, old-fashioned 
Virginia darky woman—Dovealinda—Bonaparte’s wife, and Dick’s 
and my foster mother. There were also the quarters, mostly in 
ruins, some forty acres of young timber, a few meadows in grass 
(poor grass it was), and a very large field of unhusked corn; the 


rest of the land was overgrown with sassafras and scrub-oak, and 


scarred by wagon-ruts and foot-paths, for every cabin in the county 
In the stable were 


A ruined mill, a choked 
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While thus lost in thought, I was gazing more critically at my 
brother than I had ever done before. He was a slender but manly 
looking fellow, with an aristocratic bearing indeed. Naturally he 
had a look of possession, and thought a deal of himself, as otherg 
also did. Why, could there be a country dance or entertainment, 
far or near, without Dick Davis? No, indeed! In his dress-suit, the 
gift of poor, dear mamma—the price of the putting in of a wheat 
field two years before—and his dainty linen, that was kept by 
Dove like the drifted snow, he was quite the admiration of the 
neighborhood, and being Davis of Davis House went a great dis- 
tance in our part of the world. So, notwithstanding Dick hardly 
ever had a spare dollar in his pocket, he had a good chance to be 
spoiled by friendly fortune ; yet he was not spoiled. I smiled at the 
notion, and Dick smiled too. While I stood gazing at this hero- 
brother of mine, he began pelting me with the Carolina pinks, and 
cried, ‘‘ Never mind, Dandelion dearest, things will surely shake 
together somehow, soon.” 

Then I said, ‘‘ O, Dick,” again, and began to sob, and Dick caught 
up my little white bib apron, lace-trimmed, but torn and soiled 
(some way all my clothes were lace-trimmed and torn), and tied it 
on me, and I felt his hands tremble, and saw his mouth droop at the 
corners as it never used to to, and I straightened up and said: 

‘*We won't rent, Dick.” ‘‘ No, indeed, Dandy.” 

‘*We won't sell, Dick.” ‘*‘ That we won’t, Dandy.” 

‘*What does Boney say?” ‘‘ Well, Missy,” said a very small 
voice, and a large, elderly colored man parted the lilac hedge and 





4 stood before us; at his heels, through the opening, shone the face 


of my small maid and foster-sister, Sundayann, called so because 


7 she was the only one of a gang of nineteen that had been born on 


that day. ‘‘ Well, Missy, I’se been a-thinking “bout de case, an’ las’ 
night I ’viewed my ole woman on de subjec’, an’ she says, says 
she, ‘Send fur Miss Pam.’” ‘‘ Aunt Pamela?” murmured Dick. 
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THE RENOVATED DAVIS’ HOME. 


‘Yes, Mas’r Dick, she did’nt git ‘long wif de Kernal, an she 
war ’mazing peart, ’mazing peart an’ sot in her ways, but you must 
think of Missy.” ‘‘ Yes,” assented Dick. 

‘** Now you knows I has you two on my mind de same as I has 
Dovalinda an’ de picaninnies in de cabin, an’ I allers ’members dat 
de young Mas’r must go ter de ’Varsity ; you owes it ter de fambly, 
sah, all de Davises goes ter de ’Varsity, sah. Why, de Kernal used 
fur ter cum home in de good ole times wif mor’n half a dozen young 
bloods, an’ we'd jest take de county, sah, jest take de county. An’ 
Missy, how am Missy gwine ter be broughten up? My ’structions 
is that you sends fur Miss Pam, an’ we'll nuss de place, nuss um 
back to life.” ‘‘ Tell us what you know of Miss Pam.” 

‘*Well, Mas’r Dick, she am de Madam’s step-sister, an’ she 
visited de Davis House onct, it were befo’ de wah, an’ de Kernal, I 
tell you, he war gay in dem days! She despised our Virginny 
doings, an’ so she toted herself back to whar she cum from; but 
she hac a kind eye, Mas’r Dick, if she were ’mazing peart an’ sot in 
her ways, an’ from de talks I has had wif de Madam—little Missy 
reckilecs how she used fur to conversation wif ole Bonaparte while 
de hosses war a resting in de piney holler, or in de shady places 
‘long de road—I believes she’d a liked Miss Pam back ag’in, but 
Mas’r wouldn’t hear ter it; Mas’r Dick, I dunno nuffin else ter do, 
I ’clar ter gracious I dunno nuffin else ter do.” Dick gave @ 
long sigh and said, ‘‘ Dear Mammy, the letter shall go this day.” 
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Miss Pamela came. She arrived with an immense Maltese cat, a 
poll parrot, a sewing machine, a parlor organ, a bedstead and every- 
thing belonging to it (‘‘ for,” she said, ‘‘no bed for her but her own 
bed”), a student lamp, and a large photograph album ; she carried 
her reticule on her arm, and wore a trim poke-bonnet tied over her 
small, plain, resolute face. She gave one look at the straggling, 
complaining-appearing chrysanthemums and dahlias, at the puny 
geraniums pining in the border along the walk, at the briars that had 
stolen through the broken garden fence and founded colonies on the 
front lawn; sent a comprehensive glance at the meadow grazed 
bare; at the tall, spindling corn-stalks still standing in the upland 
field that faced the house from the ridge ; at the acres of unplowed, 
untilled land that stretched off to the east and west, and sighed a 
prolonged and sober sigh. Then she gazed at Dick—tall, slender, 
and quite youthful and gentle-faced, and smiled as if she thought, 
“after all, he is only a boy.” Then I felt her keen eye take in my 
limp white sun-bonnet, pulled down on my face so that only the tip 
of my nose and chin, and the tangle of my yellow hair, could be seen, 
and then her arms were around me, calling me ‘‘ Baby Dandelion.” 
After this she was very busy for a few days getting fixed, and I 
with Sundayann followed Dick around, for he was going away, and 
Tcould not bear to have him out of my sight fora moment. Oh, 
could I endure to have Dick go from me? I felt that I might die; 
my heart throbbed until it hurt me, and my breath came in gasps. I 
looked so ill that they all became alarmed, but Miss Pam talked 
so sensibly and gently, and Dick promised to write me every few 
days, so I brightened up a little, and he went away. 

In a month one hundred acres, the poorest, out-lying portion, 
were surveyed and sold to a man from the West; in another month 
two hundred more were leased, the rent to go to improvements on 
same, and with the money from sale of first lot of land the 
remainder, including the woodland, was fenced. With Bonaparte 
beside her, Miss Pam walked the woods, marking the trees to be 
trimmed and thinned out, ‘‘ Not that you don’t know your work, 
Smith,” she said, ‘‘ but I like to have something to do with every- 
thing on the place.” One by one missing boards were replaced, 
broken doors and window-frames repaired, some paint added here, 
some whitewash there, the small darkeys were kept at work picking 
the stones off the fields, the old horses and useless stock were all 
sold, and two good stout oxen gladdened Boney’s eyes, and finally, 
Boney’s grown son was engaged to work on the place constantly. 

When Dick came home for the holidays he seemed much qui- 
eter. A transformation had been gradually going on in-doors as well 
as outside. New rag-carpets were on most of the halls and stairs, 
and heavy cretonnes at the doorsand windows; for Miss Pamela had 
art-views, and well knew how to blend the useful and decorative, 
and the old furniture presented a comfortable and attractive appear- 
ance, rubbed up and upholstered by her deft and practical hands. 
The sewing machine was busy every spare moment, and my black 
frocks and white aprcns were whole and good, though lacking poor 
mamma’s finery, which at first I missed very much. 

It was the last day but one of Dick’s holidays. He had been 
down to Davisville all the afternoon, and I was perched up in Aunt 
Pam’s window, waiting for his return. Aunt Pamela had covered 
her sewing machine and pushed it by, and now sat at the organ 
softly playing some old devotional music. Alfonso was on his 
perch, grave and taciturn and as motionless as a bronze. Sunday- 
ann, who was always spell-bound in the parrot’s presence, sat on a 
stool in the corner, and kept one eye on him and the other on me, 
while Imogene purred, and prinked, and stretched herself on the 
tug before the fire. At last I espied Dick; he rode slowly and 
sadly up the avenue toward the stable. A lump came in my throat, 
I swallowed a sob with difficulty. Alfonso, who had heen scowling 
at me for an hour, cried suddenly, ‘‘ Dick, Dick” (Miss Pamela had 
taught him), and Sundayann started up with a jerk, while the cat 
lifted her tail high in the air and snarled at the parrot. 

Dick came in, he said the weather was turning colder, took me 
from the window and placed me in an arm-chair before the fire, 
smoothed my hair as he did so, and giving me a little hug ; then he 
lighted the student lamp and arranged it on Miss Pam’s table with her 
basket and book, stroked Imogene’s still roughened fur, and stood 
by the organ.. Aunt Pamela was very fond of Dick; she put out 
her hand and laid it softly on his arm. 

“Well,” she asked, ‘are all the good-byes said?” 

“‘ Aunt Pamela,” began Dick, ‘‘ Aunt Pamela,”— 

“ Dick, Dick,” shrieked Alfonso in a menacing voice. 

“ Dearest Aunt Pam, would you very much mind if I should 
not go to the University ?—because—if you would not, I have 
decided to stay at home, and, as Bonaparte says, ‘ nuss de place.’” 














Aunt Pamela made no reply. Dick stood silent for a moment, then 
he put his arms around her. ‘If you very much wish it—” he said. 

‘* Dear boy,” she cried, ‘‘ I am weeping for joy. O, Dick Davis, 
how glad I am for your sake, and devoted little Dandelion’s, and 
mine too,” she concluded softly, ‘‘mine too, for I need you so 
much.” Then she kissed him, I kissed him, Sundayann made a 
courtesy ; Dove was called in, she had to get hold of him, pat, 
praise, pet the tall fellow. ‘‘ I knowed,” she said, ‘‘ you never could 
a-bear to leave the poor little lonely heart agin.” 

But Bonaparte was cruelly hurt and sorely disappointed. ‘It’s 
’spected of us, sah,” he repeated over and over, ‘‘ it’s ’spected of us, 
we all goes to de ’Varsity, sah,” and rolled his eyes towards Miss 
Pam reproachfully and muttered, ‘I didn’t know things war as 
bad. I thought we was a-picking up and a-gitting peart agin.” 





You should see the Davis place now. After five years of ‘‘ stick- 
ing to it,” and intelligently studying the capabilities and needs of 
the impoverished soil (do you know there is not a Carolina pink 
on the twenty-acre field now ?), the place ‘‘ has picked up and got 
peart agin.” The house has acquired an especial old-time loveliness 
and trimness, and Miss Pam is happy—she says, ‘‘ because Alfonso 
never grows a day older, and Imogene is the fattest cat in Davis 
County,” but my heart tells me it is because she has not been disap- 
pointed in—Dandy’s brother Dick. 
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THE DOCTOR’S TALKS. 
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Woop CoLLectTions.—An interesting and useful collection for a 
farmer’s boy to make is one of woods. The specimens should be of 
convenient size and length; three or four inches long will answer ; 
they, like lumber, are best cut in win- 
ter, and should be placed under cover to 
season; they should be so cut as to 
show the different surfaces of the wood. 
The end of a limb of most of our North- 
ern trees and shrubs when cut down 
shows a series of rings, one of which is 
formed each year of growth. When cut 
lengthwise, as in figure 1, what is called 
‘the grain” of the wood is shown. A 
specimen of this kind shows the bark, 
and the character of the wood just be- 
neath the bark. With a very fine and 
sharp saw, you can, after some practice, make cross-sections 
that will show the ¢haracteristic appearance of the ‘‘end of the 
wood,” as workers in wood call it. . 

MOUNTING THE SECTIONS.—Sections of wood may be mounted 
for a collection in this method. The sections are made as thin as 
possible with a very fine saw. <A leaf of cardboard is folded in the 
center, as in figure 2, and an oval opening is made in this, as in 
figure 8. Over this opening the section of wood is glued (figure 2), 
which shows on the right side, as in figure 3; upon this side a label 
is placed. The sheets are placed in a case to preserve them from 
































Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 


injury and dust. With sections mounted in this manner, the struct- 
ure of the wood can be readily examined with a simple microscope. 
Some of our shrubs have wood which, though small, is very fine- 
grained, and makes very pretty articles of turnery. I once saw 
a collection of woods in the form of ‘‘ jack-straws.” A gentleman 
of my acquaintance, skilled in whittling, made a beautiful set of 
jack-straws, each of a different kind of wood; he did not confine 
himself to native woods, and the collection was curious rather than 
instructive. Those of you who are old enough to work with a lathe 
should cut the stems of various shrubs and lay them by to season. 
The various Dog-woods, the Laurel (Kalmia), Holly, and others, 
make pretty material for handles to small tools and turned work. 












































THE WHITE-HEADED EAGLE. 


> 


This bird is often called the ‘‘ Bald Eagle,” but this is an incor- 


rect name, as its head is as well covered with feathers as any. other 
eagle. This eagle was early chosen as the emblem of the United 
States, and is stamped on the coins of the country, etc. We wish 
we could advise every boy to respect it as the noblest as it is one of 
the largest and most beautiful birds in the country ; but in fact like 
some men, who appear well abroad and are very tyrannical and un- 
lovable at home, this ‘‘ Bird of Freedom” is altogether a contempt- 
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It is supposed that the birds are paired for life; they visit the same 
nests year after year, living to a great age. 

The food of this eagle is young animals of all kinds, especially 
young pigs. In those locations where these animals are allowed to 
run wild, the loss is very large. An important share of its food is 
fish, which it obtains by stealing. Placed upon some lofty perch 
which overlooks a river or lake, it watches the motions of the fish- 
hawk, which hovers over the water and shows great skill in catch- 
ing fish by plunging and seizing this, its prey. As the hawk rises 
from the water, the eagle sails off for and soon overtakes the fish- 
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THE “BIRD OF FREEDOM” AT HOME. 





Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


ible fellow! He is, indeed, a majestic bird in appearance, though 
you would not think so from seeing him in confinement. A caged 
eagle has a pitiable appearance, usually with bedraggled plumage 
and a hen-pecked aspect generally. This is partly due to the treat- 
ment he gets from his wife, who treats him shamefully, hides the 
food from him, and, in confinement at least, is ‘‘the head of the 
family.” This eagle is found all over the country in pairs, and 
breeds from New England to Louisiana. Its nest is in the top ofa 
tall tree or upon rocky cliffs that are beyond the reach of man. The 
nest is a mere collection of rough sticks placed rudely together, and 
filled in with seaweeds, turf and moss, forming a mass two or three 
feet high, and five feet across. On this, two, rarely three, eggs are 
laid, which are dirty-white in color, and about three inches long. 





hawk ; then follows a great struggle, each striving to get above the 
other. The eagle not carrying any weight has the advantage, and 
in despair the hawk gives up the struggle and drops its fish. Then 
follows a most remarkable feat; the eagle darts downward, and 
‘descending like a whirlwind,” catches the fish before it reaches 
the water, and carries off his stolen prey to his nest. This seems to 
be a story very difficult to believe, but it is vouched for by the emi- 
nent ornithologist, Wilson, and others. This eagle is a great coward, 
a game-cock or common barnyard-cock will put him to flight. 
‘hough it prefers fresh food, it will, when forced by hunger, feed 
upon carrion. Though generally a coward, it will fight fiercely in 
defence of its young, as those who have attempted to take the young 


' birds from the nest have learned by some exciting experience. 
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The only perfect sybatitute © for Mother's 
milk. Invaluable in Chole infantum 
an Teething. A pre- digested 7 food for Dys= 
eptics, Consumptives, Convalescents. 
Pofect heaters in all Wastin Diseases. 
Requires no cooking. Our Book, The Care 
and Feeding of Infants, mailed froe. 
DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Masa. 
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The BEST thing ever invented to 
make all kinds of washing and cleaning 
comparatively easy. 


ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS. 


We hold thousands of Testimonials 
from Chemists, Newspapers and Pri- 
vate Parties. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


MARYLAND FARMS, BOGK AND MAP 


. E, SHANAHAN, Att’y, ; = Md 











* The oil fs so aan that ' 
the most delicate stomach 
can take it without 
the slightest 
repugnance. 
“3 Remarkable as a 
| FLESH PRODUCER. 
Persons gain rapidly 
DOF , while taking it. 
pooTrs EMULSION 
Is acknowledged by numerous Physicians in the 
United States and many foreign countries to be the 
FINEST and BEST preraration of its class. 

—FOR THE RELIEF OF— 
CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES OF 
CHILDREN, and CHR CHRONIC COUGHS. 


tA. — SCOPE & BOWNE, New York, 
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The Makers of a Well Known Churn write: 
‘We have been often asked by dairymen: ‘What is the very 


best soap to use to properly cleanse dairy utensils?’ We have 
invariably replied, the ‘Ivory,’ but as for giving specific directions 
for washing dairy utensils, it is really summed up in making them 
thoroughly clean. Boiling water must be used, and that, in con- 
nection with Ivory Soap, will thoroughly cleanse and deodorize 
the wood, leaving it clean and sweet for further use. Any dairy 
utensils half cleaned will spoil the delicate aroma of ‘gilt edge 
butter,” which may be perfect in other respects,” 


A WORD OF WARNING. 


There are many white soaps, each represented to be ‘ just as good as the ‘Ivory’; 
they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities 
of the genuine. Ask for “Ivory”? Soap and insist upon getting it. 


Copyright, 1886, by Procter & Gamble. 
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Bee Notes for March. 


Ww. B. TREADWELL. 
Sa 

Examine every hive as far as practical, and 
should any be found in want of stores these should 
be replaced at once, either by laying bars of cream 
candy over the tops of frames, or by placing a feeder 
of hot liquid feed over the frames under the cushion, 
so that the bees can reach it without leaving the 
cluster. Do not feed in the morning, as this will be 
apt to induce robbing, and when fed during the 
day the bees become restless, are tempted to fly 
out, and thus become chilled and die. When feed- 
ing for stimulation, we would advise the use of a 
good entrance feeder, which, when placed at the 
entrance the latter part of this month, should not 
be removed until apple blossom time. Pour about 
a gill of hot feed, made of two parts water and one 
part of honey or sugar, into the feeder every even- 
ing. We cannot too strongly insist on the impor- 
tance of regular daily feeding, when once begun. 
Confine each colony to only as many combs as the 
bees can conveniently cover, giving more combs as 
required. Be cautious and not expand more 
rapidly than the increasing bees will warrant, as 
they may not be able to keep the brood warm. 
Ventilation from above should now be stopped, by 
laying enameled cloth smooth side down over the 
frames. Stimulative feeding serves the same pur- 
pose even if the brood nest is full of sealed honey. 
This may, however, be uncapped. Guard against 
robbing by leaving no combs or sweets exposed, 
and contracting the entrances. Should any hive be 
found queenless, either introduce a new queen or 
unite with some weak colony. In the far North 
rye meal should be fed as a substitute for pollen. 
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National Poultry Interests. 


=_ 


The national poultry and bench show at Indian- 
apolis in January was very successful. The exhib- 
its compared favorably in numbers and quality 
with any similar one made in this country. Among 
the prominent exhibitors were T. F. McGrew of 
Springfield, Ohio, who took all the prizes on Buff 
Cochins, including $150 of special premiums; 
Knapp Bros., Fabius, N. Y., who carried off the 
honors on White Leghorns, as they have done at 
every show where they have competed during the 
last seven years; the Hill Manufacturing Co. of 
Cleveland, Ohio, whose incubator and brooder took 
a first premium ; Lee Perry, Taylorsville, Ind., 8. 
A. and I. N. Lane, Zionsville, Ind.; Alonzo Tyner, 
Greenfield, Ind.; B. T. Pace, Salem, Ind.; J. C. 
Wilson, Woodside, Ind.; H. W. Axford, of Chi- 
cago, whose incubator was entered for exhi- 
bition only, and not for competition, but at- 
tracted much favorable attention. Sid Conger of 
Flat Rock, Ind., had a large and successful ex- 
hibit of Golden Wyandottes. Other conspicuous 
exhibitors were A. M. Hough, upper Sandusky, 
Ohio; 8. M. Williams, Monroeville, Ind.; J. C. 
Bridges, Logansport, Ind.; F. M. Cory, Shelby- 
ville, Ind.; F. M. Clemens, Jr., Mechanicsburg, O.; 
E. B. Murphy, Carmel, Ind., Geo. Purdue, East 
Orange, N. J.; Charles Styer, Kokomo, Ind.; New- 
ton Adams, Utica, N. Y.; H. C. G. Bals, Indianap- 
olis; Conner & McGrew, Springfield, Ohio; J. 8. 
Kreider, Logansport, Ind.; B. F. Hill, Indianap- 
olis; C. B. Cage, Shelbyville, Ind.; Woodward & 
Sewall, Evanston, Il.; A. C. Ficklin, Tuscola, II1.; 
Waterville Fanciers’ Association, Oneida Co., N. Y.; 
R. B. Knapp, Cortland, N. Y.; Francis A. Morti- 
mer, Pottsville, Pa.; Walter Elliot, Shelbyville, 
Ind.; L. Perry, Taylorsville, Ind.; A. E. Dorsey, 
Indianapolis; Theo. K. Bobb, Decatur, III. 

The old standard classes were well filled, and 
such classes as White Plymouth Rocks, Silver, Gol- 
den, Black and White Wyandottes, Langshans, 
Black Leghorns, Black and White Minorcas, Red- 
Caps, and other novelties were well represented. 
The bench show was a separate and very attractive 
department. 

During the progress of the show the Consolidated 
Poultry and Pet Stock Association held its regular 
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annual meeting at Indianapolis, and elected the 
following officers for the ensuing year : 

President— Philander Williams, Taunton, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents—Charles A. Sweet, Buffalo, N. 
Y.; E. F. McGrew, Jr., Springfield, O.; T. E. 
Sheele, Belleville, Il.; W. T. Fenton, Ottumwa, 
Ia.; G. W. Mitchell, Bristol, Conn.; George S. Pit- 
kin, Chicago, Ill.; J. Y. Bicknell, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Sid Conger, Flat Rock, Ind.; H. A. Mansfield, Walt- 
ham, Mass. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Walter Elliot, Shelby- 
ville, Ind. 

Executive Committee—George Butters, Oak 
Park, Ill.; J. H. Cayford, Montreal,Canada; C. W. 
Neal, Marion, Ind.; E. R. Spalding, Jaffrey, N. H.; 
R. Twells, Montmorenci, Ind.; C. 8S. Newell, Gosh- 
en, N. Y.; J. E. Deihl, Beverly, N. J.; C. A. John- 
son, Rushville, Ind.; A. C. Ficklin, Tuscola, IL; 
C. H. Crosby, Bridgeport, Conn.; W. O. Dakin, 
Toledo, O.; F. W. Hitchcock, Greenleaf, Kansas; 
N. Adams, Utica, N. Y.; H. C. G. Bals, Indianap- 
olis, Ind.; E. C. Truitt, Franklin, Tenn.; Owen 
Scotten, Detroit, Mich.; 8. W. Guthrie, Tlomer 
City, Pa.; F. A. Mortimer, Pottsville, Pa.; Theo. 
Worland, Chicago, Tl.; Nowell Cobb, Athens, Ga. 

Long and earnest discussion was had on the re- 
port of the committee to revise the standard of ex- 
cellence. The final action leaves the standard as 
follows: Pea-comb Partridge Cochin, Frizzly and 
Rumpless classes are stricken out. White Wyan- 
dottes, White Plymouth Rocks, White Javas, 
Golden Wyandottes, White Minorcas, Black Mi- 
noreas, Jersey Blues, and Red Caps were admitted 
to the standard. Pea-comb Plymouth Rocks will 
compete with single comb. Diregos were refused 
admission on the ground that they are identical 
with White Plymouth Rocks. The word ‘‘ male” 
is to be substituted for ‘* cock” and “ female ” for 
“hen.” The original style of Wyandottes are to 
be known as Silver Wyandottes. Where breast 
and body appear in the same section of the scale 
they shall be separated into different sections. 
With the above changes the scale of points remain 
as in the old standard. 





Florida Sub-Tropical Exposition. 
P. W. REASONER, FLA. 
ae 

The display of citrus fruits at the Sub-Tropical 
Exposition is the finest ever made in Florida, and 
perhaps, as we of Florida naturally think, in the 
United States. Florida does not pretend to excel 
California in grapes or figs or pears, or, in fact, in 
anything but citrus fruits, and the strietly tropical 
fruits. In these she does. California’s brow is 
already covered with laurels; she has enough to 
gloat over already without pestering us on the 
orange question ; in the production of oranges and 
lemons we defy the world, and the display in the 
Sub-tropical building to-day vindicates our words. 

The best county display of citrus fruits is made by 
Volusia County; we know of other counties which 
we are sure could have made displays equally as 
fine, but for the fact that the superior energy, push 
and good taste, combined with the united support 
of the Volusia County people, comes to the front. 
The great trouble in most parts of the State is the 
lack of public spirit and combined effort. The 
Volusia County fruit is arranged on white plates 
on long white tables, with a few judiciously placed 
magnolia leaves interspersed among the fruit. The 
effect of the glossy green of the magnolia leaves, 
contrasted with the bright yellow and orange of 
the citrus fruits, and all against the white back- 
ground, is very pleasing and effective. No other 
fruit display in the building is arranged so taste- 
fully, though there are many good ones. Doctor 
Redmond, the veteran journalist horticulturist 
of the South said to-day: ‘‘ Nosuch ashow of citrus 
fruits has ever been made in the world before.” 

There are forty varieties of citrus fruits on the 
Volusia County tables at present, and new addi- 
tions are being made every few days. Several vari- 
eties on the list we have not before noticed on exhi- 
bition in the State ; among those that are worthy of 
special notice is the Botelha, an orange which has 
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appeared in the various nursery catalogues of the 
State for several years past, though nobody has 
known much about it. Mr. John Anderson, of 
Ormond on the Halifax, exhibits two plates of 
this orange, which, in appearance at Jeast, is de- 
cidedly distinct. The fruit is large, perhaps three 
inches in transverse diameter by two and a quarter 
in longitudinal diameter, thus being decidedly flat- 
tened. The skin is roughish as compared with 
many varieties, and somewhat of a brick color, 
The color is more marked when compared with 
the light yellow ef Hart’s Tardiff. Russells Pyvi- 
form is a sport, said to be of good quality, and 
almost pear-shaped. Some extra nice little Awm- 
quat trees are on exhibition, loaded with the 
plump little fruits, which do not fall off, nor have 
the miniature trees lost any of their foliage, al- 
though they are standing in tubs and have had a 
great deal of rough handling. The Kumquat is 
one of our most valuable fruits, being useful for 
conserves and in many other ways, besides being 
eaten from the hand. The fruits are rarely more 
than an inch and a quarter long, and in this variety 
are oval in shape. The Washington Navel oranges 
(syn. Riverside Navel), from the grove of Bede, Knox 
and Bede at Ormond, are especially fine, perhaps 
the best, in many respects, on exhibition. There is 
a marked difference between the texture and flavor 
of these and the old Parson’s Navel and the At- 
wood’s Seedless Navel, though all are delicious, 





American Horticultural Society. 
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The biennial meeting of this society was held at 
San José, California, beginning January 24, and 
wes well attended. The address of the president, 
Parker Earle, was very able and interesting, taking 
a comprehensive view of the whole subject of horti- 
culture, and closing with a fecling tribute to the 
memory of the late Marshall P. Wilder. Resolu- 
tions were adopted appealing to Congress to enact 
laws to more effectually preserve our forests, and 
opposing the reduction of existing tariff on green 
and dried fruit, nuts, wines, and other products of 
the orchard and vineyard. We regret that our 
special report of this memorable session has not 
come to hand in time for publication in this number. 
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Endiana Cattle Breeders.—The Indi- 
ana Shorthorn Breeders’ Association held its seventh 
annual meeting at Indianapolis in January. Over two 
hundred members were present. The President in his 
address stated that in the State were some twelve hun- 
dred breeders, owning ten thousand head of Shorthorns. 
Papers were read and discussions held on subjects relat- 
ing to the breeding, care and management of Shorthorn 
and other cattle. 





Jersey Cattle Breeders.—tThe annual 
meeting of the Indiana Jersey Cattle Breeders’ Associa- 
tion was held at Indianapolis in January. The most 
important item of business was the reduction of the fee 
for joining the association from five dollars to two. Very 
interesting papers were read. The following officers 
were elected: President, J. H. Jenkins: Vice-President, 
J. W. Sliger; Secretary and Treasurer, T. A. Lloyd; 
Directors, A. E. Taylor, Dr. James Cochran and Mrs. 
Kate M. Busick. 


The Cincinnati Poultry Show.— 


| TheCincinnati show of poultry and pet stock in January 





was successful pecuniarily and otherwise. All classes 
were well filled, aud the attendance was large throughout 
the week. Among the principal exhibitors of poultry 
were the following: Pres. W. B. Brueckner of Cincinnati, 
who carried off the honors on Light Brahmas, Buff 
Cochins, and White-Faced Black Spanish; Geo. F. Bean, 
also of Cincinnati, White Cochins ; Kenton Poultry 
Yards, Covington, Ky., Buff Cochins; McFarland and 
Phipps, Mt. Washington, O.; John A, Berry, Houston, 
Pa.; Frank Doty, Middleton, O.; Roth and Lieberman, 
Georgetown, O.; Henry Turck, Elmwood Place, 0.3 
E. D. Blair, Georgetown, O.; J. F. Barbee, Millersburg, 
Ky. The pigeon show was large and fine, some of 
the largest exhibitors being Oscar Seifert, Newark, 
N.J.; George H. Koerner, Louisville, Ky.; H. L. Kreiger, 
Louisville, Ky.; J. W. Acton, Eaton, O. The bench 
show was large and fine, and was one of the most 
successful features of the show in attracting visitors. 
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HESPED. LEWIS & GOWLES, Catskill, N.Y. 
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IMPROVED 


Buller 


EXCELS 


IN STRENGTH 
PURITY 
BRIGHTNESS 


NEVER TURNS RANCID. 


Always gives a bright natural color, and will 
not color the Buttermilk. 

Used by thousands of the best Creameries and 
Dairies. Donot allow your dealer to convince you 
that some other kind isjust as good. Tell him the 
BEST is what you want, and you must have Wells, 
Richardson & Co’s Improved Butter Color. 

Three sizes, 25¢. 50c. $1.00. For sale everywhere. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO, 
BURLINGTON, VT. 

















THE NEW MODEL 7 
For 
-OUR Sim plic- 


ity, dura- 
bility, and 
qualityofwork 
it is unequaled, 
while for Lightness 
of draft it excels, 
by a large per- 
centage, any cther 
Lawn Mowermade. | 
- CHADBORN & 
4 COLDWELL 
‘| MANUF’G CO. 
=NEWBURGH, N.Y. 


ROBERT C. REEVES & CO., | 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN | 
Agricultural Implements, Dairy Fix- 
tures Seeds, Fertilizers, &c. 

The “NEW MODEL” and ** EXCELSIOR” 
Horse and Hand Lawn Mowers are the best. 
A complete stock of all sizes always on hand, 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. a 
185 and 187 Water St., New York City. 


RELIABLE ACENTS 


STARTED IN BUSINESS 


WitHouT CAPITAL! 


Write for particulars, and secure Territory at once. 
INDISPENSABLE spittin FRUIT TREES. 
Oeil rae ATION. C | ae 


LATEST anp BEST 
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It makes 3 complete machines. See cut. We have agents 
all over the U.S. who are making $10 to $30 per day selling 
these pumps. We give their name and address in Cata- 
logue. To INTRODUCE IT, we will send a SAMPLE PUMP, 
express paid, to any express station in the U.S. for $5.50. 
Made of brass ; will throw water from 50 to 60 feet, and re- 
tuils for only $6.00. The Potato-Bug Attachment 
is a wonderful invention. They sell rapidly. AGENTS 
WANTED EVERYWHERE. Send at once for illus» 
trated catalogue, price-list and terms. GOODS GUAR- 

N tEPRESENTED, OR MONEY RE- 





4=S-HOW Buy 520 Ibs. of Powell's 
TO GET e+ oo D Prepared Chemicals for 

makingFertilizers at home 

FERTILIZERS which costs $12; tothis add 
20 bushels of good rich earth 

FOR or suitable compost, and you 

will have a_ton of Superior 

S$ 1 9 Fertilizer for Wheat, Grass, Ve- 
» getables, Potatoes, Corn, Tobac- 

A TON. co, and Small Fruits. Apply 300 

bs, to the acre in drill or broad cast. 

A postal addressed to W. S. Powell, Powell’s Standard 
Fertilizers, Baltimore, Md.,willget you full particulars. 





! tations of Dress 


MARION HARLAND 





MARION HARLAND, the celebrated authoress so highly 


esteemed by the women of America, on pages 103 and 445 of her 


popular work “ Eve's Daughters ; Or, Common Sense for Maid, Wife 


ana Mother,” Says : 


“ For the aching back—should it be slow in recovering its normal 
strength—an Allcock’s Porous Plaster is an excellent comforter, com- 
bining the sensation of the sustained pressure of a strong warm hand 


with certain tonic qualities developed in the wearing. 


It should be 


kept over the seat of the uneasiness for several days,—in obstinate 


cases, for perhaps a fortnight.” 


‘Por painin the back wear an Allcock’s Porous Plaster constantly, 
renewing as it wears off. ‘This is an invaluable support when the weight 
on the small of the back becomes heavy and the aching incessant.” 














H. W. JOHNS’ 


LIQUID COACH BLACK 


PREPARED READV FOR USE, 
One coat will make your carriage, wagon 
or sleigh look like new. Dries with agloss. 
Varnishing notnecessary. One dollar can, 
sufficient for painting an ordinary wagon. 
H. W. JOHNS M’F’G COMPANY, 
€OLT MANUFACTURERS OF 
H. W. Johns’ Liquid Paints, Colors in Oil, Varnishes, 
Asbestos Roofing, Steam-Pipe & Boiler Coverings, &c. 
87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 
PHILADELPHIA, 


CHICAGO. LONDON. 





EXHIBITION OF DRESS GOODS. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Announce for the opening days in 
March the initial display of impor- 
Goods for the 


Spring and Summer Season. The 


| styles to be shown are a marked 


departure from former seasons, 


and inelude the widest range 


of superior plain materials, in 
new shades, and the approved 
parti-colored fabrics, ‘“ Arrowette 
Cloths,” ‘Ombre 
“ALMA BEIGE,” 


stitched borders, 


Stripes,” and 
with 


A select assort- 


hem- 


ment of wool Henrietta Robes 
with silk-rope braiding. 


Orders by mail receive prompt 
and careful attention. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 
BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST. 


New York. 





V J ANTED.—Position as ‘*‘ Manager” of a Gentle- 
man’s Place where high-class stock is specialty. 
References exchanged. Address # 
MANAG R, P. 0. Box 672, New York, 





THE FAMOUS CUSTOM-MADE 


PLYMOUTH ROCK $3 PANTS. 


Full Suits and Overcoats, 
AT PROPORTIONATE PRICES. 


For many years January 
and February have been 
reat months with us for or- 
ders from new_ customers. 
People who h.ve bought a fall 
suit at home and now are de- 





DO YOU WEAR 


PANTS 





termined to send us their trial 
order for pants to patch out 
with until they are ready fora 
spring suit. Then we are pretty 
’ sure to have their order for 
that spring suit, as a result 
of their surprise and satis- 
faction at the excellence of the pants we cut to order for 
$3, because we cut a full suit, custom-made, for only $13.25. 
Upon receipt of 6cts., we mail <0 samples to select from, 
self-measurement blanks, so accurate that we assume all 
risk of fitting, and, if you mention this paper, a good linen 
tape-measure. Or, if you cannot wait for samples, and will 
leave selection to us, tell us about what color you prefer, 
send waist, inside leg, and hip measure, together 
with $3, and 35 cts. to prepay mail or express, and we will 
take allchance of pleasing, and guarantee safe delive 
ery. For any cause, we refund money upon return of 
goods. The American Express Co. (capital $20,000,- 
0090), will cheerfully reply to any one writing to their 
Boston oftice about us. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO.,, 
18 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 








GOLD MEDAL, PABIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


3 Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
| strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
@ well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass 















f Beautiful New Upright Piano, 

i) Rosewood Case, only $165. New 

=a Organs, only $31. Greatest Bar- 

2 gains Ever Offered. Est. 28 Years. 
GEM PIANO & ORGAN CO. 

Washington, N.J., U.S.A 


IRON 


NUNES WATER 










Send for catal ie. 
SS TRON CoO.. 
THE WELLS RUSTLESS IRON CO. 


BRAMAN, Dow & Co.. Boston, Ag’ts for New 
See page 456, Nov. number, 1887, American Agriculturist. 
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CARDEN 


CALENDAR 


Jubilee Edition, 1888. 


Established 1838. In cele- 
brating our golden anniver- 
sary, we will make a present 
rd one packet of Dreer’s 

Golden Cluster Wax 

Sean to every one who 
mentions this paper and re- 
mits 15c. in stamps to cover 







cost of finest catalogue ever 
issued of Seeds, Plants, 
Bulbs, and every garden 
requisite, containing two 

colored plates and hundreds 
JB of engravings. Concise direc- 
tions for cultivation. Valu- 
able to all who plant seeds. 
| HENRY A. DREER, 











714 Chestnut St., Philada 


UAL OF 





TWO HEN SWEET CORKS. 


Price & Reed’s NEW CHAMPION. 


Early as Marblehead; ear as large as Mammoth. White, 


sweet and tender. Per pkt., 15 cts.; pint, 35 cts,; qt, 50 cts. | 


Price & Reed’s NEW PERFECTION. 


Large and fine, white and sweet. Per pkt., 15 cts.; pint, 
25 cts.; qt., 40 cts, 


One Pkt. of each Corn for 25 Cts. 
PRICE & REED, 
SUCCESSORS TO PRICE & KNICKERBOCKER, 
Seedsmen, ALBANY, N. Y. 
Illustrated Catalogue free on application. 


a SEND FOR Cc 


E NEW CATALOGUE A 
E sellin T 


PCHOICE SELECT SEEDS # 


1 Grown for us with great care. 


§ HIGGANUM MANUF’G CORP., a 
8 189 Water St., New York City. U 
§ Successors to R. H. ALLEN CO. FE 
My Illustrated 


Seed Potato 


= 
CATALOGUE 

Describes choice New and 
Staple Sorts, grown infamed 
Aroostook. Itn ames special 
Low Freights, and tells how I 
plant well with one barrel 
seed to the acre, Sent 
free. Address, 


> GEO. W. P. JERRARD 


CARIBOU, ME. 























worth two of Northern grown seed that grow 
Round Potatoes should have my FREE Catalogue, with 


H's: H-BRED SEED POTATOES, — One Barrel 
testimonials. J. W. HALL, Marion Sta., Md. 





SEED from 40 acres. Improved Nan- 
semond, Yellow Jersey, Early Golden, 
and all Jeading varieties. Best stock, 
POTATO lowest prices. 3,000,000 plants in May 
_ 7ne. Write for circular; special 
prices on big lots. . RATHBONE, Marietta, Ohio. 


SEED POTATOES! 


The Arizona and the Albino are the two best 
potatoes for dry weather They give the best 
yield and quality in a dry season, and are second 
to none in a wetseason. I grow my own potatoes 
in Northeastern Wisconsin, and my seed is sound 
and Age 4 Lists Free. 

GEO. PINNEY, Evergreen, Door Co., Wis. 











1838. POMONA NURSERIES. 1888. 
-» Parry, Lida and Bomba Strawberries, Marl- 
boro and Golden Queen a gee Wi ilson 
dr., Erie_and Minnewaski Blackberries, 
Niagara. Empire State and Moore’s Farly 
Grapes,Lawson, Kieffer and LeConte Pears 
Wonderful and Globe Peach, Spaulding and 
an Plums, Delaware Winter and Red 
er Apples. All the worthy old and prom- 
i new varieties. Catalogue Free. 


WM. PARRY, Parry, N. J. 


CATALOGUE and one packet each 
of Louisville Early Drumhead Cab- 
bage, Shepherd Radish, and our choice 


Wild Flower Garden Seed for 25 cents in stamps. 
Address HUNTINGTON & HOSS, Ind anapolis, Ind. 






















Primrose Verbena Seed and ‘Catalogue. 
order we will add an elegant Seed or Bulb novelty free. Address, 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, FLORAL PARK, Queens Co., N. Y. 


ror mar GARDEN 


is this season the grandest ever issued, cone 
taining three colored plates and superb il- 
lustrations of everything that is new, useful 
and rare in Seeds and Plants, with plain 
directions of “How to grow them,” by PETER 
HENDERSON. This Manual, which is a book 
of 140 pages, we mail to any address on receipt 
of 25 cents (instamps.) To all so remitting 
25 cents for the Manual we will, at the same 
time, send free by mail, in addition, their 
choice of any one of the following novelties, 
the price of either of which is 25 cents :—One 
| packet of the new Green and Gold Water- 
melon, or ono packet of new Succession 
Cabbage, or one packet of new Zebra Zinnia, 
or one packet of Butterfly Pansy, or one 
packet of new Mammoth Verbena, or one 
plant of the beautiful Moonflower, (see 
illustration), on the distinct understanding, 
however, that those ordering will state in 

what paper they saw this advertisement, 


PETER HENDERSON & COs 


Oe, PE 














New Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, Fruits,—Rare Tropical Fruits, 


by, GRAND PALMS FROM SEED. 


E are now able to offer forthe first time, both seed and 
plantsof that King of Ornamental plants, the new 
Fin IFERA PALM, Stately and beautiful beyond de- 
scription, itis the finestaddition that can be made to 
any collection of plants, and can be grown inany win- 
dow orgarden aseasy asa geranium. It isof acompact 
sae ithelegant largeleaves, from which hang long 
NW thread- like filiments, giving the plant a most odd and 
) beautiful appearance, In fact thereis nothing like it i in 
cultivation and good specimenssell forenormous prices, 
Plantsareeasily raised asthe seed are large, germinate 
quick and grow rapidly. Per packet 2dcts. 5 for 
$1.00. Yearold plants 4octs, each, 3 for $1.co, 7 for 
$2.00 by ay Sg ill alsomail3 Storm King 
f uchsias for 50cts., 12 Excelsior Pearl Tuberoses 
for 8dcts.,12 Choice Mixed Gladiolus for 30cts. Our 
Giant Excelsior Pansies, best in the world, 2Octs. 
per packet. New Primrose Verbena,yellow, asterling 
novelty, 25ets. per packet. True Pygmae Aster, 
50cts. per packet, 


Our Seed Catalogue for 1888 


\ 4 Is the most eleganteverissued. Illustrated with 10 col- 
ored plates, stipple-litho, covers and hundreds of fine 
engravings. ‘Tnitis offered a great variety of Flower 
and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbsand Plants of all sorts, 
New Fruits and Rare Tropical Fruits suitable for 
potculture,such as dwarf Oranges, Pine Apples, Ban- 
anas, Figs, Guavas, Sugar Apple,&c. This elegant 
and Expensive Catalogue will be sent for only 
10cts., whichis only a part of itscost tous. Or if you 
ordera packet of Palm seed oranything here offered 
andask for Catalogue, it will be sentfree. Special 
Offer. Forsocts. we will send Palm, Pansy, and 















Write at once as this offer may not appear again. To every. 








READ 
CAREFULLY 


New MetHoo™ 


356 PACKETS 





ska the Sex ds. 







END YOURADDRES: 








Fiswer- OREDS 
AT HALF PRICE 


Send your address on a postal card andallow us 
to mail you 36 packets of Choice Flower Seeds, 
including Extra Large Pansy, Striped and Spotted Pe- 
tunia, Giant Rose Aster, Double Diadem Pink, Verbe- 
na, Hel iotrope, Chrysanthemum, Phlox, &c., from 
which you may select such as you desire at one-half 
the usual catalogue prices, and return those not 
wanted. The Seeds we guarantce freshly imported 
from the celebrated gardens of Benary, Erfurt, Germa- 
ny, and are first-class in every respect. The packets 
are elegantly colored from nature. | We make this sur- 
prising offer in good faith, and will do exactly as we 
advertise. Remember, the Seeds themselves will be 
sent you. Wedo not issuea Catalogue. Remember, 
also, the Seeds are nor Free, but sent for selection, at 
half-price. You may act as agent and sell those hot 
wanted or return them. A premium is offered with 

































We want you to buy your Seeds at our low price. 
Thousands are applying daily, and our stock is 











A package Mixed 
PARK’s 


Flower Seeds (500 kinds), 
Every 


ee, Bini AL Gu TDE, all for 2 stamps. 


, PARK, Fannettsburg, Pe = ania, 
This notice will not appear again. 





lg timited. Write plainly, at once, your name, 
fg cesidence, county, and state , on a postal card. You 
will not regret it. Address 


FLOWER CITY SEED CO., 
No. 63 State St. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 







your 
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For 1883 is 28 is better than ever, and should be in the hands 


PLA rs < § ° BULBS: buyi ~ S$ & E D § 


5 
tains 3 Colored plates, 
PLANT. Ss BULI and nearly 150 pages, felling 
what to buy, and where to get it, and naming lowest 
[meme ing a Cortinente’ ee of GUIDE ma fe 2 wr my 

C. e or 10 cents ee of Seeds, 
JAMES 10K, pes AN; _’ 
‘gohausee, N.Y. 


R. D. HAWLEY & CO., 
SEEDSMEN, = 


Importers, Growers and Wholesale and Retail Dealers, 
498 & 500 Main St., Hartford, Conn. 

Our Catalogue of Choice Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds for 1888 sent Free to all — If this paper is 
mentioned with request for Catalogue, a package of some 
choice seed will be sent free. 

MARKET GARDENERS WHOLESALE 
PRICE LIST, on application. 
R. D. HAWLEY & CO., Hartford, Conn. 
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Faust's Special Dollar Collection of Vegetable Seeds 
for 1888: 35 full-sized packets of the Choicest and 
Newest Vegetable Seeds sent postpaid for $1.00. 

Our Grand Pansy Collection of 10 Finest Varieties 
(one packet each) postpaid for 40 cents. 

Pear! Collection of Popular Flower Seeds: 11 packets 
of the most easily grown varieties postpaid for 25 cts. 

Ruby Collection, comprising 16 packets of Rare 
and Beautiful Flower Seeds, Petunias, Balsams, 
Pinks, ete., sent postpaid for 50 cents. Our seeds 
are put up in illustrated, lithographed packets, with 
full cuiture directions on each. Catalogues Free, 


LV. FAUST, °Snd 100 ‘aren ste” Philadelphia, Pa 





Both Fruit and Orna- 
mental, ROSES, Vines, & 
‘lematis, Khedodendr ‘ons, 
open ‘Two illus. Catalogues 
ts. Free to customers. 
At Wholesale List, FREE, 

















Prettiest BOOK ever® 
Printed. ig om inds off = 









& e her upest ev er grow mn, 3 
Pkts 3¢e Cheap as dirt by 
oz. & 1b. 100000 pkis. new 
sorts genie’ FREE to Customers. I give 
away more than some firms sell. Send for my 
Catalogue. R. H. Shumway, Rockford, Til. 


ROYAL PALM NURSERIES, Manatee, Fla., 


offer for Spring delivery, everything for Garden or Orchard. 
1st. Ten sorts of Rare Tropical Fruit Plants, 
sent to any address by express, 82. 2d. Twenty-five 









sorts for $10. Twelve distinct species of Palms, 
strong, $5. To those who cannot have plants ~_s by 
express, we Will send, post-paid, six sorts of Fruit 


Plants for 81.75; ‘five sorts of Palms tor only 

$2.50. Try us with an order. We will please you. To 

those who are not customers, we will send our elegant 100- 

age catalozue for 25 cents in one-cent stamps. Address, 

EASONER BROTHERS, Manatee, Florida. 
give best results. New Catalogue 


lOWA Free. Iowa Seed Co., Des Moines SEEDS 


SMALE FRUIT PLANTS, 
GRAPEVINES, &c. Al?! the leading varieties, both 


New and Old, at reasonable rates. Catalogues Free. 
Address, IRVING ALLEN, Springfield, Mass. 


LARGE GARDEN GUIDE 
You should 

E EDS Free to atts: 
varieties, all tested, at low 

prices. COLE & BRO., Seedsmen, Pella, Iowa. 
POTATOES 500 bushels of the best varic- 

ties, selected from a crop of 


10,000 bushels, for sale in quantities to suit. 
press, 





Grown in IOWA, the garden spot 
of the U.S.,are best matured and 














Small lots can be safely sent by mail or ex- 
press. Splendid results guaranteed. Send for re ular. 
S. E. HALL, Oak Grove Nurserie 
Sherry Valley, illtneie. 

















CALIFORNIA 
CREAM BUTTER 


LETTUCE. 


A grand new head-lettuce from California—ve' 
distinct and beautiful. See ilustration. tt 
forms large, handsome heads, as firm and 
solid as a Cabbage. The compact heads of 
cream yellow leaves never get bitter, and do 
not wilt under the hot summer sun, but are al- 
ways of remarkably rich, buttery flavor. 
So valuable a Lettuce should be in every gar- 
den. PURE SEED toc. per pkt., 30c. per oz. 


OTHER SPECIALTIES for1888 


Each of the following are specially recom- 
mended as the VERY BEST of their class: 
BURPEE’S PERFECTION WAX BEAN 
—Handsomest and best of all new dwarf beans, 
Rich, golden yellow pods, 7 inches long, string- 
less, tender, superb quality. Extremely early 
and. immensely productive—s7 pods having 
been counted on a single dwarf bush. Pkt., rsc., 
EMERALD GEM MELON—exactly like 
beautiful colored plate in our Catalogue. No 
: S melon ever known equals it in rich, delicious 
flavor; sweet and luscious b y' description; truly a Gem among Melons. Pkt., 15c. BURP EE'’S MAM- 
MOTH SILVER KING, pure white, mild; the largest of all Onions. PURITAN TOM ATO—a new favorite 
| mse variety. BURPEE’ S EXTRA EARLY PEA—the best extra early. BURPEE’S SUREHEAD-—the 
xk BURPEE’S MAMMOTH IRON-CLAD WATER- 
=| ©] MELON —weighed over 110 lbs; always large pe sweet. QUEEN’S GOLDEN POP CORN will delight and 
®| astonish the boys and girls. LADY FINGER RADISH, YELLOW DANVERS ONION, and BURPEE’S 
a BLOOD BEET, Illustrations and directiorfs for culture printed on each packet, and all full size. 


/ The above TWELVE PACKETS 
| emarkabvle fer! | ae THE CHOICEST and NEW 
VEGETABLES at our catalogue 


prices are worth $1.25, but we will 
send the entire collection by mail, in postage pn or Five Collections for $2.00 
post paid, to any address, for only ents og bn have the Largest Mail Seed Trade in 
America, built upon the high quality of BURPEE’S WARRA SEEDS, and this Remarkable 
Offer is made to induce thousands more to TEST OUR SEEDS. Entire Satisfaction | page all 
purchasers, the great majority of whom we hope to retain as regular customers. ORDE um ma 
not see this advertisement again. In ordering, if you have not already received a copy, og Po BUR 
|FARM ANNUAL for 1888, alarge,complete catalogue of all The BEST Garden, Farm and Flower 
| SEEDS, BULBS, PLANTS, &e., with accurate descriptions, illustrations, and colored plates true to nature. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seedsmen, 
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Seed Warehouses--475-477 N. 5th St. and 476-478 York Ave., PHILADELPHIA,PA. 


ELEVEN PACKETS FOR 25 CENTS. 
HOICE FLOWER SEEDS 
in Postage Stamps or money, we will 

5c. send by mail one ely each of the fol- 

lowing rare ‘and Valuable Seeds: ASTERS, Dwarf 
Wreneh Boa mixed, BALSAMS, Perfection, fine 
double, Poenius Double Disdem Pinks, all varie- 
ties. GIANT GERMAN PANSIES. PETUNIA, 


large flowering. PHLOX DRUMMONDII, grandiflora, £ 
very rare, VERBENA, all fire shades. NEW ZEBRA 





SSISe TN ESESCRTESAeCSeeeeoe Lebededed 








ZINNIA, bright colors. A Splendid Everlasting Flower. 
he beautiful Woon Flower, thomostelegantclimber ; 


Gooseberry) excellent for 


BARBADOES DE JQ (C 
: seed. @1. 5 collec's 


fruits lst year from @11 pkts, 25c. 


‘with directions for culture. Our beautiful 96 Ni Catalogue accompanies \ 
each order. Address SAMUEL WILSO 


» GRAP 


Mechanicsville, Bucks Co. Pas“ 


All old and  noweva 
Trieties GRAF. ES, 
Extra Qua ity.War- 

ranted true. A!soother 
SMALL FRUITS. 
Cheap by mail. Dee 
scriptive Catalogue 
Free. Sole owners and 
troducers of thenew 


Ee ATO N Black Grape, now first Fredonia, for NS 


T, 6 HUBBAED CO., Fredonia, N.Y. 


Headquarters and lowest rates for 


EMPIRE STATE & NIAGARA 


















SEEDS. 12 pkts all Choice Flowers, 10e. NEW AND STANDARD VARIETIES 
Cache Valley, NY. Seed Potatoes, Vegetable Plants and Seeds. 





Our Illustrated Catalogue of Novelties in 


Address, for Price List, Srias L. ALBERTSON, Roslyn, N. Y. 





NEW PLANTS. Roses and New Plants now ready. Send 


for it. Free to all, PAUL BUTZ & SON, New Castle, Pa. BLUE AND 


Orchard Crass SEEDS 


Y CARROLL, LEXINCTON, KY. 








Wm. H. Moon’s Tree Catalogue 





d 4 year old Apple Trees and 1 year old 
of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Small Fruits, Grape oo f ah 
Vines, etc., 82 pages, free to all, Address, Morrisville, Pa. <3 Bench TreeRAY BROTHERS New Cae Cone 





Seedling, the comingearly Strawberry. Jessie Mon- 
mouth, hits 7 nr ge Blackberries, Trees, 
ee Stock. Catalogue FREE. 


DER 


Keen, N. H. It will astonish and please. 


EADQUARTERS for genuine HOFFMAN’S 
4 FRE 


Grapes, ee 


Ifyoulove RARE FLOWERS, 
choicest only, address ELLIS — 





IALL, Marion Station, Md. 


WRUIT AND SHADE TREES. - _ fone fruits, 
Kk Grapevines, etc. ~¢ 
Catalogue free. 





FRUIT PACKAGES. 


Moorestown, eT. Co, N.J.— 4 





EACH TREES.—Large ae oe best varieties at at 





bottom prices. Address VIN ALLEN. 
liege New Brunswick (Nurseries), N. J. 

Extra Early Black Cap CARMAN, Allthe 

B | best new and old sorts of — and trees at fair 
prices for pedigree stock. Catalogue 

B E R R | E S Jree. Hale Bros., So. Glastonbury, Ct. 
SS 
CANADA UNLEACHED HARDWOOD 


Pee est Fertilizer in use. 


HE STANDARD |. 
. BERRY PACKAGEOF JHE Wor l 
Send for Price List. 











gy by ~< ton or car- 


UT THIS OUT 


in bulk, bags or _bar- 
aa s. Price and Analysis 
J §=6Free. Address 


CHAS, STEVENS, Box CHAS. STEVENS, Box 457, Napanee, Ont. Can. 





than anything else in eT 
Needs no capital. 


and return to me_with 10 cents silver, 
and you will get by mail a package o 
goods that will bring youin more money in one month 
Absolute certainty. 
M. HANSON, Chicago, Tl. 


of 
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Tf you want the best garden you have 
ever had, you must sow 


MAULE’S SEEDS. 


There is no question but that Maule’s Garden Seeds 
are unsurpassed. Their present popularity in almost 
every county in the United States shows it, for we 
now have customers at more than 22,500 post-offices. 
When once sown, others are not wanted at any price. 
Over one-quarter of a million copies of my new Cata- 
logue for 1888 have been mailed already. Every one 
pronounces it the most original and readable Seed Cata- 
logue ever published. It contains among other things 
Ci ish prizes for premium vegetables, etc., to the amount 
of $2500, and also beautiful illustrations of over 500 
Vv egetabies and flowers (15 being in colors). These are 
only two of many striking features. You should 
not think of purchasing any Seeds this 
Spring before sending for it. Tt is mailed free 
to all enclosing stamp for return postage. Address 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 
1711 Filbert St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








JOZILN SAUL’S 


WASHINGTON NURSERIES, 


Our Catalogue_of New, Rare and Beautiful 
Plants. for 1888, will be ready in February. 
It contains sist of all the most Beautiful and Rare Greeu 
house and Hothouse Plants in cultivation,as well as ail 
aba Ities of me:it, well grown and at very low prices. 

Every pl: unt lover should have a copy. 

ORCHIDS. —A very large stock Of choice East Indian, 
American, etc, Also, cati logue s of Roses, Orchids, Seeds, 
Trees, etc. All free to applicants. 

JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 


EVERGREENS. 


FOREST TREES. 


All valuable hardy varieties are grown in my 
Nursery. Prices below competition. 


TREE SEEDS. 
Call at headquarters for American Tree Seeds. 
I gather and curethemmyselt. Foreig: Tree and 
Shrub Seeds in great variety. Prices ulw.ys low. 


GEO. PINNEY, Evergreen, Door Co., Wis. 


TREES, 


Deciduous and Evergreen, for Orna- 
ment.Hedges,Screens and Timber. Large 
variety, lowest prices. 

RE 








Ss. 
onantigg 100 varieties. Fresh, sound and 
cheap. Catalogues free. 
GEO. PINNEY, Evergreen, Door Co., Wis. 


RES. 13 CREENHOUSES. 


TREES“™PLANTS 


We offer for the Spring § trade a large and fine stock 
of every description of F ‘st UIT and Ornamental 
TREES, Shrubs, Roses, Vines, SMALL 

FRUITS, Hedcze Plants, Fruit Tree Seed. 
1 and ange eee eodlings. Priced Cata- 
BLO Min of 1888, free, Established 1852. 

BLOOMINGTON j PHENIX) )NURSERY 


SIDNEY TUTTLE & CO. sulk. ors, BLOOMINUTON, ILL 


IBLEY’S TESTED SEED 


Catatocue Freet Containing 
all the latest novelties and stand 
ard varieties of Garden, Field and 
Flower Seeds (Gardeners every 
where should consult it before 
purchasing. Stocks pnre and tee " tag reasonable, 
Address Hiram Sibley 
Rochester, N. ‘oy z Ciitcago, Ills. 

















— 
"\@ ‘ONLY-THE-BEST. 4: 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE: FREE. a) 


1A. D.COWAN &CO. 


Rnb 4C hambere £ Street, eat, ew York. 


= 79 fa FRUIT TRE ES. 

VINES. PLANTS. ETC. 
Apple, Pear, Peach,Cherry, Plum, 
Quince, Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Blackberry, Currants, Grapes, 
tlrooseberries, &c. Send for Catalogue 


J. 8S. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


FREEPORT NURSERY 


SPRING CATALOGUE FOR 1888. 


peneeal Nursery stock of hardy varieties. Now ready 
will be mailed Free to all who apply. Small 
tots furni-ned to Farmers at wholesaie prices, 


J. W. MILLER & CO., Fiec ort, Ill. 
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ALL THESE SEEDS FRE 
PLANT OLD VARIETIES 
when _— can get the best new seeds 


CHOICE SEEDS 4 the farsicr, for his wife and for their industrious 
sons and daughtcrs. VALU DLE OVELTIES gathered from everywhere, and 
given to our readers, Rec what we five to HVE RY SUBSCRIDER. 

1 pkt. FLOUR corn. Vic Ids 75 to1C9 bu fj 1 bu. makes 50 lbs. 
of flour, equaling that from whe t for bre oe etc. The most valuable grain 
i i i ry 3 ales “fine roasting ears. A ereat crags 

* plant. Every farmer in the country shou dine veit. Moncyinit. lpkt. PYRET 
{ UM, the Great Insect Powder Plant. The powdered flowers are sure 
la: quitoes, bed- 













death’ to all bugs, worms ar ad insects on 
bugs, et x $ 
showy plant. On il 
BANAWA MUSK MM ELON. 
market. A reat curiosity » al ad bee fi 
abanana. Growson al mo: tan i 
€£0 in Gold, sce below. 1 
pro 


l oe A beautiful, 
s. In oeverybocy. 1 pkt. 
from 18 in. to Bite £el Is for 600 to $L in 
Sas — grown. Smells and tastes like 
em, and vs ta premium at your fair, and 
MICADO TOMA 10, Fiz 1est, largest, most 
Gr ws 3 or 4 in a cluster. "Single specimens 

capackct. If you wan it the finest tomatocs in 









ctive "tomato i in the 






gover 1llb. Sold lat sca 












your nei iborhood secure this “Don’t 7 i: ‘3 it, or you willregretit. $19 in 
ae" wg te See beiow. 1 wage 8 us E. 8 MER CASEAGE. 
ine, large, solid heads in ays irom sccc For the ne or market garden pos- 
ILD FLOWER GARDE itively is not exccl Ne d. Docs not burst like other sorts. Wel 


‘ 10W every cabbage grower 
MANY VARIETIES MIXED will find this tho best early eabbare they ever grew. $10 in Go'd._ Sce below. 





1 pkt. LAZY WIVES’ POLE BEAN, Immensely product ‘ive allsummer, Pots 4to Gin. s0nG, ¢ fovgty string- 
— Delicious flavor. Try them, and we know you will war . no other. They are g: -‘mply by or pace 1, Wo cents alone. 
1 pkt. 50 DAY BEET. Do you want 3 on your ta head of all your rs? Thisisthe dark red, 













splendid keeper, cooks tender. ‘Swect and cris sp. Market gardeners shou! ir a thi t ey will ere the 
t ade. lpkt. WILD FLOWLIR GARDEN SELDS. A collection of fine flower sceds that w ve a Varied success‘on 
of bloom, and be a constant source of pleasure during the whole 8c It is a better pkg. than we ever ‘befor e sent out, containing 
numerous rare and beautiful varieties, Above sceds atr are worth cver $1. 


40 IN COLD We will pay $29 in Gold f. te longest Ba ana Musk Melon, $10 in Gold for the heaviest Micado 
g Tomato, an gg ee a ag the heavi 


abbace raised from ou Seo R pee t bo 












signed by two reliable witnesses and sent to J. A. Everitt & C , Indianap Ind., by Nov. 1, 1888, when premiums 
R 50 i T We w Il send the ie we ent's re coll nnd tl ° AGRICULTURAL PITOMIST, 
the brightest, handsomest and best 16-page rural monthly publi ished in the country at 5! 5Cc, 
one whole year free to your postoflice. Thisis agreatoficr. It is an astonishing bargain. Send cash, moncy order, es tal noteor lc stamps. 


HOW IT CAN BE DONE We grow these seeds in immense quantities and put them up by the thousand packages, hence can 
* afford to give them away to introduce our seeds. Beautiful cataloz ue FREE TO ALL, 
If You Have No Garden, accept this offer and send Seeds to a friend in the 
country, and you wi!l be amply renaid by a present of the choice products as they ripen. 


ORDER AT ONCE 
mY OURS FREE (2.32 ceees YOUR PAPER AND SEEDS FREE. 
fae. ve A. EVERITT & CO., fists INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





THE ALBERT DICKINSON CO., 


Dealers in Timothy, Clover, Flax, Hungarian. Miliet, Red Top, Blue 
Grass, Lawn Gras, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds. &c. 
{ 115, 117 & 119 Kinziv St. POP CORN 
Warehouses < 104, 106, 118 & 110 Michigan St. Orricks, 115 . Kinzie St. 


(198, 200, 202 & 204 Market St. CHICAGO, ILL. 





N‘SEED- Do you want 
ESET”, ist? BUY NORTHERN GROWN 
- LA ers, Vegetables an Crops in your market, and make 
mPa I i, $250 per acre on Early Cabbage,Potatoes.Peas,etc..and 
yi) ig Mii get rousing farm crops! ‘If so, plant SALZER’S SEEDS! 


26 Packages Earliest Vegetable Novelties on trial, 
ostpaid, $1.00. 100,000 Roses and Plants! Tremendous stock of Grass and Farm 
“a Seeds. Floor area, 1% acres! Potato Cellar, 36,000 bu. CHEAP FREIGHTS. Send 
8c stamps for sample Bonanza Oats (200 bu. per acre) and get finest catalogue 
ever published. JOHN AL SALZER, Seed Grower, LaCrosse, Wis, 














RIDGEPORT, OHIO. 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS. 
STRAWBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, BLACKBERRIES, FAY’S PROLIFIC CURRANT, GRAPES. 


SUNNY ALL FRUIT FARM ai W. REID, fo 


All Standard Varieties given in Catalogue. Sec description of the Carmikel Seedling Strawberry, 
the jatest of all and introduced by me. All orders filled “eT ay received. Send for Catalogue, 


W. REID, Horticulturist, Bridgeport, Ohio. 








Eaton, Jewell, _Moore’s 
Diamond, Downing, Nia- 
=. Empire State, etc., 
| oy supply of all the best 


varieties. Jessie, Ohio, Monmouth and other Strawberries; New and Old 
Raspberries and Blackberries; Fay’s Prolific and otherCurrants. Large stcck 
of 2-year Asparagus Roots. Eignts sent Safely by Mail to Any Part of the U.S. LOW 
PRICES and all Plants First-Class. Descr’ riptive C stale ue Free, gives instruction for plant- 
ing Grape Vines and Small Fruits. JOEL HORNER & SON, Merchantville, Camden Co., N. J. 











’ BULBS, PLANTS, 

', SUPERIOR NORTHERN CROWN. \\ 
CURRIE BROS., 108 Wisconsin Street and 312 Broadway, 
Illustrated Catalogue Free. Milwaukee, Wis. 








, To All: All Seed Buyers | Prices low for reliable seeds. 
Ss Our complete “e D a) b de) U Sold last season to Thousands of 
Farmers and Gardeners and no 


y : trated Annual of ‘ 4 
if Mee Tested Seeds, Bulbs, Tools, WAN 4 complaints. We are Growers as 










well as Dealers. Originators of Aeme, 
Favorite and BEAUTY Tomatoes, &e, 
Box 170, Columbus, 0. 





fAete., tells all about seeds and 
1) grening. Colored Plates. 
ali A.W. LIVINGSTON’S SONS, SEEDS 
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SPRING PLANTING. 
We offer the largest and most com. 
plete general stock in the U. S., be- 


te i — many Novelties.Catalogues 
Fruit & Oroamental t to all regular customers, ee 


fre 
cans: No. 1, Fruits, lc. ; No. ry 
eg OO Trees, etc. illustrated, 
Ibe. No. 3 8, Strawberries; Fo. a 


olesale ; 


GRAPE VINES ELLWANGER a BARRY 


MT, HOPE NU®SERIES, ROCHESTER, New York. 


'S SEED CATALOGUE 


,;NOW READY. 


MAILED FREETO ALL 
APPLICANTS. 
9 Upon receipt of price, the fol- 
lowing Collections will be 
mailed POST PAID:— 
Free Sout Annuals, 8 packets 25¢., 
16 packets SOC. 5 packets ( New Moon Flower in- 
cluded) $1.00; Ve getable Seeds, 12 packets 
50c.,25 packots(.Ve w Golden Cluster Wax Pole Beans 
included) $1,003 12 Choice Summer Flower= 
ing Bulbs (Golden Banded Lily of Japan included) 
07 The Above Our own Selection, 
but all Bifterent \ Varieties. Mention paper. 
MITH, SEEDSMAN, 
1018 Market St.. PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Over 6,000,000 PEOPLE USE 
"3 SEEDS 


D.M.FERRY&CO. 
are admitted to be 
The LARCEST 
SEEDSMEN 
tn the world, 
D.M.FERRY& Co's 
Tilustrated, De. 
scriptivec Pricea 


; For i888 
Will be mailed 
FREEtoALL 
applicants, and te 
last season’s custo- 
mers without ordering it. 
Invaluable toall. Every one 
using Garden, Field or Flower Seeds should send for 
it. Addvess D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


FAIRVIEW NURSERIES ESTABLISHED 1835, 
® Oldest in the State, 
Wonderful new Fruits. Globe, Ford’s Late White, 
“John Haas,” Rose, and Chair’s China Peaches--1! 50,000 lead- 
ing kinds. Jessie, itasea, and Mammoth Strawberries. All 
kinds Fruit Trees and Small Fruit P lants. Price List free. 
Address CU. H,. PERKINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


er.8 8 1 KE 


STR AWBERRY is sweetest and best. 
Ve are tne introducers. 390 varieties 
of Fruit Trees, Vines, Plants, Ete. 
Apple » Pear, Peach, Cherry, Plum, 
Quince, Strawberry, Raspberry; 
Blac ‘berry, Currants, Grapes, Etc. 
A surplus of Cherry and Dwarf Pear Trees at 
$6 to $10 per 100. Green’s Plum and Cherry 
Culture, vaspbe:ry_ and Blackberry Culture, 
Apple and Pe ar Culture, Guide to Grape Cul- 
ture, Guide to Strawberry Culture, “*‘ How to 
Propagate and Grow Fruit,” each 10 cents. 
80-page Catalogue and copy of FRvIT Gr OWER free. 
GREEN’S NURSERY CO., 
Box M. lKiochester, N. Y. 







































FOREST TREES 


Catalpa Speciosa, 

4 White Ash,European Larch, 
4 Pines,Spruces,Arbor Vites, 
etc., ete. 

Catalpa Speciosa Seed. 
Forest and Evergreen 
Seeds. 

R. DOUGLAS & SON, 

Waukegan, Il. 

















EVERGREENS 4" foreer® gore 
at honest prices. 
Largest stock in the States of Norway, 
White and Hemlock Spruce; Scotch, 
Austrian, White and Mountain 
Pines; Arbor Vitae, Balsam Fir 
and Northern Red Cedar: Eue 
ropean Larch, White Ash, Mae 
ples, Mulberries, Birches, etc. 
- All sizes shipped with safety 
to all parts of the States. Price 
list free. D. HILL, Evergreen 
Specialist, Dundee, Tilinois. 
Mention this paper. 













































































PEEDSSSe 


GRAPE VINES, FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 
Rarest New. Choicest Old. 


The aim of THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. is to keep abreast of the times and 
supply their customers all that is new and desirable in their line; and it is conceded by 

that no house in America carries a more varied and complete stock, If you want Choice 
Tested FLOWER and VEGETABLE SEED sure to give — 
Grand Rosesand Beautiful Plants, the bestof Apple, Peach, Pear, Plum, 
Cherry,Quince, Grapes, Small Fruits, Ornamental Trees or Shrubs, for 
lawn, garden, park or street, do not fail to send for their Valuable CAT A- 
LOGUE, containing about 140 pages and hundreds of illustrations. They are conducting 
businesss on amagnificentscale, growingaquarter ofa million of Rosesand millions 
of Fruit Trees and Plants annually. Have been in business over a third of a cen- 
tury and have won a reputation of which they have reason to be proud. Have 24 large Greenhouses heated 
with hot water and steam, and are using 700 acres of land. If you want the best at honest prices, order 


directly of chaae aad save UE STORRS & HARRISON CO, LAKE CO. OHIO, 





NAZPr UV 




















Kor 1885 is even more beautiful and instructive than ever 1t 1s an elegantly printed book 
of 70 pages, embellished with over 200 engravings and gives honest descriptions (telling the 
defects as well as the merits) of all new and old varieties of Orchard and Small Fruits 
worthy of cultivation, and plain practical instructions for planting, pruning, and their 
cultyre. The different grades with exceedingly low prices are figured, enabling even a 
novice to determine the best size of Trees and Plants to order. Illustrations in natural 
colors are given of MONMOUTH and GANDY STRAWBERRIES, ERIE, and EARLY KING 
BLACKBERRIFS, GOLDEN QUEEN, and JOHNSTON’S SWEET RASPBERRIES, SPAULDING, 
Botan, Ocon, KELSEY’S, JAPAN, and MARIANA PLUMS, LAWSON PEAR, DELAWARE 
WINTER APPLE, MEECH’S QUINCE etc. Guide by mail with colored plates, 10c.—without 
be ates, 5c. Price Lists free. With each Guide is sent a Price List of Trees and Plants 

+4 mail, All who mention aper will receive a copy of ORCHARD and GARDEN gratis. 


eas in the Unite States. An immense stock of Apple, Pear and 
Trees, Grape Vines, Strawberry and Raspberry Plants, etc. 
J. T. LOVETT CO ittle Silver. New saree. 


4ALF A MILI, ro. EACH TREES. The largest stock of Langone ge | 


ill reg ne era Packets either VEGETABLE 

Le FOR 1 oO CENTS or LOWER SEEDS, tomether with a copy of 
ELY'S GARDEN MANUAL tei st rhs 
isss tae how, when and w here to 

grow them, with CASH Prizes wo CENTS we will send Ten Packets V egetable or 


their product open to all. For® Flower Seeds, and our Manual, Free. 
(State varieties desired.) > 29, attention and prices for Market Gardeners. 


Z, DE FOREST ELY & CO."ssa Growers,” nc24e North Broad St. PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
































PLANET JR. CARDEN DR pts wo HORSE HOES. | FIRE FLY. 


Each one of these : —— ee "them 
al e tes 
POPULAR TOOLS actual work say they 


has been either 


REMODELED 
or IMPROVED. 
They are more com- 
plete, simple, prac- / 
tical and strong! 


them so. Our ’88 
Catalogue, with 
40Woodcuts.will 
give you a fair idea 
t : = é em : : or the new points 
ine; so ear them - and better money 
over care os = = GR values we now offer. 
KEW ereite’ NEW PRICES. 8. L. ALLEN & CO., Patentees & Mfrs. +harine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 






WARRANTED SEED. 22223 


the public are anxious to get their seed directly from the grower. 
Raising a large proportion of my seed enables me to warrant its 
freshness and purity, as sce my Vegetable and Flower Seed Cat- 
alogue for 1888, FREE for every son and daughter of Adam. It is 
liberally illustrated with engravings made directly from photo- 
graphs of vegetables grown on my seed farms. Besides an im- 
mense variety of standard “seed, you will find in it some valuable new 
vegetables not found in any other catalogue. As the original intro- 
eles of the Eclipse Beet, Burbank and Early Ohio Potatoes, Hubbard 
Squash, Deephead Cabbage, Cory Corn, and a score of other valuable 
vegetables, I invite the patronage of the public. 


JAMES J. H. GRECORY, Marblehead, Mass. 














PEACE TREES, APEM an prices. Si 


for price list. R. S 0H STON, Stockley, Del. 


PLants of Best Quality. 
Warranted true to name, 

Lowest Prices, and 
Largest Assoriment of 
old and new Varieties. At 
dozen rates, free by mail. 


Special attention called 
to Promising Novelties. Send for Price-List. Address 
BUSH & ag 2 & MEISS*‘ER, 

USHBERG, Jefferson Co., Mo. 











Grape Vines, Plants, Evergreens, Or- 
namentals, Root Grafts—Every thing, 
new and old. No larger stock in U.S.; 
no better; no cheaper. By mail, ex: 
press or — Million Apple 


budded and grafted ; 70,000 Pear, fine 2 yrs.; 90,000 Cherry, fine 2 yrs; 0.000 Plum on plum, 80,000 on peach ; 40,000 new name 
Russ. Apricot—400 acres; 54th year. PIKE CO. "NURSERIES, LOUISIA NA, MISSOURI. 


HAMMOND’S SLUG SHOT sii‘) Sasa 
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LEGANT LACES FREE 











CY 


We put up large assorted packages of handsome Laces 
which include White Laces, Linen Torchon 
Laces, Spanish and Languedoc Cream Laces, 
ete. Ladies will find them very useful for trimming all 
kinds of underwear; they can also be used to advantage 
in ornamenting children’s and infants’ clothing, as each 
package contains such a variety. We send them in vari- 
ous lengths, from one yard up to three and four yards. 

To at once introduee THE FAMILY JOURNAL, 
a mammoth sixteen page, dollar a year publica- 
tion, brimful of Stories, Sketches, Fashion 
Notes, Home Hints and interesting reading for old 
and young. Toeach person who will cut out this adv't 
and send to us 25 cents, postal note or stamps, we will 
give one year’s subscription to our paper (regular 
price $1 per year), and one assorted package of 
elegant Laces by return mail absolutely FREE 
and postpaid. This offer is made simply to introduce 
ourpaper into new homes Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or money refunded. Address, 





LYNN PUBLISHING CO., LYNN, MASS 
CARDS, cet of Scrap Pictures, 1 checker board, 
& large Sample Book of Hidden Name Cards, & 


FUN agents’ outfit,2c. Capital Card Co., Columbus, O. 


$230 


94 HIDDEN NAME CARDS, wrvp cree roms.c 


g se- 
crete, album verses, and the largest and finest sample book of new style 
cards ever issued. All for a 2-cent stamp. Steam Card Works,Station 15, 0. 


SCRIBNER’S 


LUMBER 


AND 


"LOG BOOK. 


Over One Million Sold. Most complete book of its 
kind ever published. Gives measurement of all kinds of 
Lumber, Logs,Planks, Timber; hints to lumber dealers; wood 
measure ; speed of circular saws ; care of saws; cord-wood 
tables; felling trees; growth of trees; land measure; 
wages, rent, board, interest, stave and heading bolts, etc. 
Standard book throughout the United States and Canada. 
Illustrated edition of 1882. Ask your book-seller for it. 
Sent post-paid for 35 cents. 

G. W. FISHER, Box 238, Rochester, N. Y. 





A MONTH. Agents Wanted. 90 best sell- 
ing articles in the world. 1 sample Free. 
Address JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 














4s, One Pack Escort Cards, One Pack 
Flirtation Cards, One Pack Hold-to-the-Light Cards, The Mystic Oracle, 
with which you can tell any person's age; and large sample book of Hide 
don Name Cards, All for only a 2-cent stamp. Banner Card Co.,Cadia,Qo 





PACK May IC U Home Car! 









FE One setting to any person sending a Clab order of 
FR Alsettings with 86 to J. M. NEWTON, Norwich, 
Ct., Breeder of High-Class WYANDOTTES (Hawkins 
strain). Eggs, $2 per 13; 26 $3.50; 52 $6, LIGHT BRAH- 
MAS (Felch strain), same price. Rings, 10 for 40c. Nest 
Eggs, 10 for 30c., by mail. Send stamp for circular. 











ONT-Y ) for HOUSEWIFE Six Months, and AMERIGAN AGRICULTURIST One Year. 


4 MUKIZZY’S LOYALTY 


\ Written by MARION HARLAND Expressly for 


he HOUSEWIFE. 


Everybody will want to read this beautiful story which begins in 
March HovusEwIFE. March number also contains Bachelor Housee 
keeping, by Annie L. Jack, showing how two bachelors kept house- 
an amusing story by Alice Wellington Rollins of A Poor Rich 
Man; Thrift or Shift, by M. Helen Lovett; How Huldah 
Kept House, by Eunice Carew; Dutch Treats, by Mary ¢, 
Hungerford; Mirandy, a racy ong 2 by_Charlotte Molyneux: de- 
lightful poems by Kate Upson Clark, Eva Lovett Carson and Bessje 
Chandler. Catherine Owen, whose bright, practical story on Keepe 
ing House Well on Ten Dollars a Week has delighted so 
many people, will give us some of her favorite recipes. Maria Parlog 
will begin a series of articles on Some Things Every House. 
keeper Ought to Kuow. Juliet Corson will tell us How to 
Buy and Use Beet to the Best Advantage, while May Kings- 
ton will furnish Old-fashioned Cookery. The celebrated Dr, 
Frank, author of popular books, The Health of Our Children, 
and Health in Our Homes, and whose practical articles on how 
to keep well have made him famous, will give us a little talk on 
Diphtheria and Kiow to Guard Against It. Christine Ter- 
hune Herrick tells us of Some Important Trifles in the Nure 
sery, and makes timely suggestions on the_careof the little ones. 
Mrs. i. P. Handy will describe the new Fashions and help us in our 
Home Dressmaking. Eliza R. Parker shows How a Pretty 
Parlor Was Made at a Small Cost. Harriet Bridge’s attrac- 
tive illustrated article on Fancy Work and Home Decora. 
tion will delight all. Mrs. Crockett’s page on Brush and Palette 
will furnish our amateur artists much-needed information. Mrs. M. 
E. W. Sherwood, the noted writer on etiquette, author of Manners 





Cid Dail and Social Usages, will tell ts How to Behave, while an 
Exchange Department in the hands of Agnes C. Stoddard leaves little to be desired. 
. How to.Talk, How to Get up Nice Dinners, Home Dressmeking. Home Decoration, The Cule 
ete of Flowers, in short everything that women want to know, will be discussed from month to month by the 
est writers. 
N. B. _ We will send you HovsrewiFe six months for only 25 cents, in silver, postal note or stamps. 
once read it you will never be without it. 
Mention American Agriculturist, as the 1st, 10th, 20th, 30th, 40th, 50th, 60th, 70th, 80th, 90th, and 100th person answering 
this advertisement will each receive a year’s subscription to American Agriculturist FREE. 


RE WE SEND A STEM WINDING, STEM 
FREE SETTING WATCH ' FREE 


Solely to advertise ofr business, we will give away every day a watch like the one we illustrate ; 
an accurate time keeper, with gold-plated hunting cases, which will stand the strongest acid test. 
Lady's or gentleman’s size, as you prefer. Wegive the watch each day until May Ist tothe nev six- 
months subscriber whose letter shall be the first we open each day. Names of those getting watches 
will appear in HouSEWIFE each month. 

{ ill IN CASH GIVEN AWAY to club-raisers in next six months. Send 25e. for six 

3 


months and read for yourself our remarkable premium offers. We refer to any Bank 


in Greenfield. 
TRUCK-FARMING AT THE SOUTH. | 
| 


When you 











HOMPSON’S 


CLOVER SEEDER 


and CRASS 


Sows Clover, Timothy, Red Top and all 
kinds of Grass Seeds, any quantity to the 
acre as evenly and accurately as pe best 
grain drill. Unrivalled for fast andaccu- 
) rate work, Indispensable for sow- 
tive circular, tes- 

J& 


ing in windy weather. 
timonials, &c. 

. E. THOMPSON 

YPSILANTI, MICH. 





HOUSEWIFE PUBLISHINC CO., Creenfield, Mass. 
A GUIDE TO THE 







Raising of Vegetables for Northern Markets. 
3y Dr. A. OEMLER, 


President of the Chatham County, Georgia, Fruit and Vege- 
table Growers’ Association. 







ILLUSTRATED, NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 





Always Ready for Use. 


tS Send for descrip- 
Price, post-paid, $1.50. | Manufactured by 


Oto40 


» JUDD CO., % yAY, NEW YORK. 
0. JUDD CO., %1 Broapway, NEw York acres a day, 

















Setting Out Harris’ Short-Stem Cabbage for Seed at Moreton Farm.—(From a Photograph.) 





—— DIRECT FROM—— 


THE GROWER. 


ef ean ENS een yp je 





containing a description of the best varieties, 
with 


DIRECTIONS FOR CULTIVATION. 


ALSO, AN ARTICLE ON 


FERTILIZERS FOR THE GARDEN, 
AND HOW TO USE THEM, 


Sent Free to All. 


Please send for it as soon as you see this ad- 
vertisement, and mention the American Agri- 
culturist. 


Joseph Harris Seed Co., 


Moreton Farm, 


Address, 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Bohemian Oats Humbug and 
Suicide. 

Aray of light has appeared for some of the victims of 
the Bohemian oat swindlers. The Supreme Court of 
Michigan has decided, in the case of McNamara vs. Ells- 
worth, that notes given under such circumstances were 
yoid in the hands of any one who had notice of its char- 
acter. In this case the defendant bought twenty-five 
bushels of so-called Bohemian oats at ten dollars per 
bushel, paying one-half cash and giving a note for the 
palance, under a contract that the speculator was to sell 
fifty bushels of oats for the defendant, at ten dollars per 
bushel. Before the note matured it was sold to the man 
who became the plaintiff in this suit, he having notice of 
all the circumstances. Suit was brought upon the note 
in the lower court and judgment obtained against the 
defendant, who appealed on the ground of fraud and that 
the note was void from public policy. The Supreme 
Court sustained the appeal, reversing the judgment of 
the court below. The Court based its decision on the 
grounds alleged by the appellant, inasmuch as the defend- 
ant could have fulfilled his contract only by deceiving 
others and maintaining a perpetual system of fraud. 
The decision would have been different had the note 
gone into the hands of innocent partics, 

Another case, which occurred in Maryland, ended far 
more tragically for the victim of the swindle. The origi- 
nal transaction was similar to the one detailed above. 
But when the original payee of the note decamped, leay- 
ing the crop on the farmer’s hands, two men turued up 
who agreed to protect him from the payment of his note 
of $250, if he would give them anew one of $160. He 
gladly complied, and when he found that be had both to 
pay itso preyed on his mind that he committed suicide, 


Words of Caution. 


Don't fall into the trap of clairvoyants and fortune- 
tellers who advertise ‘* consultations by mail on receipt 
of one dollar.” 

Don’t give orders or money to any one who claims 
to be an agent for Peter IHlenderson & Co., the seeds- 
men. Flushing, Long Island, N. Y., and other places 
have been canvassed by a tall Englishman who claimed 
to be a nephew of Mr. Henderson, and secured many 
cash orders. Peter Henderson & Co. authorize us to 
say that they employ no agents, but deal directly with 
their customers by mail or otherwise. 

Don't subscribe fora flash paper in the expectation 
that you will receive a year’s subscription and a “ solid 
gold stem-winder” watch for three dollars. If you do 
you will be likely to get a flimsy monthly, devoted mainly 
to disreputable advertisements and about five cents’ worth 
of yellow-varnished tin, pressed into the shape of a watch- 
case and furnished witha printed card dial. We have 
shown up this thing repeatedly. D. G. Kalb, Sangamon 
Co., Ill., Edward J. Woodman, Coleraine Co., O., and E. 
Smith, Pitkin Co., Colorado, send us inquiries in relation 
to the fraud. 

Doa’t invest your money in any “speculative syndi- 
cate” with the expectation of getting rich by dealing 
in stocks. The authorities and legitimate dealers are 
trying to break up these so-called ‘“*bucket-shops,”’ but, 
like other evils, they are difficult to extirpate. 

Don't go to peddling any kind of a “‘ catarrh cure ” with 
the expectation of getting a ‘‘solid gold ring set with a 
real amethyst” or other article of similar value for every 
eight boxes you sell. This in reply to J. R. Graham, 
Kankakee Co., Ill., and §. Leonard, Mercer Co., N. J., 
and others. 


More About “‘ Home Employment.”’ 

Recent developments have confirmed the suspicion ex- 
pressed in our last number that the main object of the 
Eighth Street concern is to get the doliar it requires as 2 
“deposit” from each one who applies for work, On 
receipt of the dollar a small piece of cotton velvet upon 
which a pattern is stamped is sent, together with a sim- 
ilarly stamped piece of felt and a few skeins of silk, the 
Whole possibly worth ten cents. With them are also 
the so-called instructions for doing the work. These are 
80 blind and imperfect that no one who had not already 
a knowledge of Kensington embroidery could obtain any 








idea how to do the work, nor is the material sufficient 
for finishing the pattern sent. There is no redress or 
return of the dollar sent. If the stamped pattern, and 
materials happen to fall into the hands of one who is al- 
ready expert enough to do the work, and sends in the 
specimen, it is returned as unsatisfactory, and a further 
**deposit” of five dollars is demanded. If this is com- 
plied with and more work is executed and sent in, it is 
rejected on the same ground as in the first case, though 
the money deposited is retained. The circulars are so 
cunningly worded that there is no redress. The ‘* com- 
pany” is very similar in character with the other swind- 
ling concerns noticed in this connection last month, 
We have received inquiries regarding the concern from 
Lena O, Edson, Cattaraugus Co., New York, Henry How, 
Vernon Co., Wisconsin, and others. 





** Sawdust’? Will Not Down. 

Notwithstanding the exposure and arrest of some of 
the sawdust fraternity, there is still much activity among 
those who are left. The account books captured with 
two of the fellows showed the names of their victims and 
the amounts obtained from each. The sums varied from 
sixty to five hundred dollars. The last-named sum was 
paid by an Ohio man who received in return a package 
which he supposed contained one thousand dollars in 
counterfeit money. But when he reached home: and 
opened the bundle he found only a brick and some ashes 
init. A Michigan lumberman, of whom the swindlers 
got one hundred and fifteen dollars, had mortgaged his 
lozs to raise the money and enough more to pay his tray- 
eling expenses to New York and back. The names and 
addresses of all the victims were read publicly in court, 
and furnished much amusement to thecrowd, In another 
case, the victim was Asbury H. Perkins, a highly respect- 
able citizen of Lancaster, South Carolina, who held the 
office of County Commissioner. He was in the city on 
official business when one of the sharpers forced himself 
upon him and wheedled him into a ‘‘deal.”? Perkins 
went home to Lancaster and soon returned with four 
hundred dollars, which he paid for three neat looking 
paper packages purporting to contain four thousand dol- 
lars in ‘*‘green goods.” They were in fact made up of 
plain green paper, witha genuine greenback on the outside 
of each package. But the detectives, who had kept a sharp 
eye on the transaction, arrested both the swindler and his 
victim. The former was locked up in the police station, 
and the Jatter held as a witness. But when the case 
came into court the prisoner was discharged, as there 
was no counterfeit money in the packages. The four 
hundred dollars were turned over to the property clerk, 
and Commissioner Perkins went home, a sadder and 
poorer man, The news of his disgrace had preceded 
him, and he is reported to have resigned his office of 
County Commissioner. Pages could be filled with 
similar recitals, the entries in the books of one of the 
swind!] .s showing that he had done a business of 
over ten thousand dollars in about six months. It 
shows an incredible amount of folly and dishonesty, for 
every one who enters into serious negotiations with 
these sharks does so with the full expectation of re- 
ceiving counterfeit money which he intends to pass as 
genuine, Disappointing as it may be to receive packages 
of bricks, sawdust, or blank paper, it would be still 
worse to get counterfeit money, the use of which would 
end in long imprisonment, 





CAUTIONARY. 
- 
Learning Telegraphy. 


Advertisements similar to this appear frequently in the 
New York papers: 

\ TANTED—SEVEN GENTLEMEN IN THE CITY 

offices of Western Telegraph Company to learu tel- 
egraphing on our lines and take situations paying from 
$70, $80, $90, $100, $120, $125 to $150 monthly: steady 
employment. Apply immediately Telegraph Superin- 
tendent. 

The variations from day to day are in the number of 
gentlemen or latices wanted, and the monthly compensa- 
tion named, Many young people who desire to engage 
in telegraphy as a business read these advertisements so 
cursorily that they fail to observe that the advertiser is 
not the Western Union Telegraph Company, and that no 
employment is actually promised. Those who answer 
the advertisement find, if they pay the tuition fee, that 
they are only wanted to “learn telegraphing on our 
lines,” which begin and end in “the city offices,”’ and 
then they are to take situations on Western Union or 
other lines, provided they can get them. The managers 
of the Western Union have been much annoyed by this 
sort of thing. As the Western Telegraph Company is 


merely a school of telegraphy, those who desire to enter 
as students have only togo in with their eyes open to 
the real facts. 

A similar institution has been conducted in Chicago 
under the same name, and holding out the same kind of 
inducements for obtaining pupils. 





Catalogues Acknowledged. 


IMPLEMENTS, LIVE STOCK, ETC. 

H. L. BENNETT, Westerville, Franklin Co., O.—Descrip- 
tive Circular of Improved Stump and Rock Extractor. 
A liberal offer is made to those who wish to give a trial 
to this excellent implement. 

CuHaDBORN & CoLDWELL M’Fr’e Co., Newburgh, N. Y. 
—Circular of the ‘New Model ” Lawn Mower, giving; 
also useful information about the care of lawns, 

Homer H. Hewitt, William~burg, Pa.—Descriptive} 
circular of High-class Poultry, Pigs, etc 

ALFRED Lerpa, Delaware, Warren Co., N. J.—IIlus- 
trated Catalogue of pure-bred Poultry. Red Caps a 
specialty. 

LouDEN MacHINnERY Co., Fairfield, Iowa.—Card Circu- 
lar of the celebrated Louden Hay Tools. 

A. T. OwEns, Curwensville, Pa.—Catalogue of the 
Excelsior Poultry Yard. 

A. H. Patcu, Clarksville, Tenn.—Catalogue of Patch’s 
Corn Sheller Separator. 

Pore .M’F’e Co., Boston, Mass.—Circular giving 
twenty-four reasons ‘‘why you should buy a Columbia 
Bicycle.” 

SanDwicu ENTERPRISE CoMPANY, Sandwich, Il.—Il- 
lustrated Circular of the Bush Surface Cultivator. 


SEEDSMEN, NURSERYMEN, FLORISTS, ETC. 

F. E. McA.utster, New York.—Amateur Guide and 
Illustrated Catalogue of Flower and Garden Seeds. A 
large and choice list of all the standard varieties and 
novelties as well, arranged in convenient columnar 
tables, 

Irvine ALLEN, Springfield, Mass.—Catalogue of Small 
Fruit, Vegetable Plants, Fruit Trees, etc. 

J. B. Botarano & Son, Baltimore, Md.—Illustrated 
and descriptive Catalogue of Garden, Farm and Flower 
Seeds. Several choice specialties. 

JosePH Breck & Sons, Boston, Mass.—‘t Gardener's 
Guide.” A handsome pamphlet of nearly 200 pages, 
giviny descriptions, illustrations and cultural directions 
of all plants and seeds of value in the garden and on the 
farm 

CLEVELAND Nursery, East Rockport, O.—Catalogue 
of Small Fruits, Grapes, Seeds, Implements, ete. 

A. D. Cowan & Co., New York.—Catalogue of choice 
Garden, Farm and Flower Seeds. A tastefully gotten 
up pamphlet, containing, in addition to very complete 
lists of seeds of all kinds, much information of value to 
every farmer and gardener. 

Henry A. DreEer, Philadelphia, Pa.—Garden Calendar. 
A very large, complete ard richly-illustrated Catalogue 


of Farm, Garden and Flower Seeds, also Bedding and 
Greenhouse plants, small fruits, etc. Two colored p ates. - 
This is the Half Century Number of this widely and * 


well-known house. 

ELLWANGER & Barry, Rochester, N. Y.—Descriptive 
Catalogue of select Roses, together with brief directions 
for planting, eic. 

Z. De Forest Ety & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.—TIlus- 
trated and Descriptive Catalogue of Vegetable, Flower 
and Field Seeds; also Ornamental and Flowering Plants, 
Fruit Plants and Trees, cic. Several novelties, 

I. V. Faust, Philadelphia, Pa. Illustrated and Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of Garden, Field and Flower Secds. 

FRANK Forp & Sons, Ravenna, O.—Catalogue of 
Seeds, Plants, etc. The ‘* Crandall * Currant a specialty. 

L. W. GoopeE.u (Pansy Park), Dwight, Mass.--Cata- 
logue of Flower and Garden Seeds, Trees, Bulbs, etc. 
Pansies a specialty. 

GREEN'S NuRSERY Co., Rochester, N. Y.—A very 
complete Catalogue of Plants, ‘Trees, Shrubs, Vines, etc., 
giving descriptions and illustrations of everything desir- 
able in this line, together with valuable hints on fruit 
culture. 

V.H. Hattock & Son, Queens, N. Y.—Floral Guide. 
A large, profusely illustrated Catalogue of Vegetable 
and Flower Seeds, Lilies, Gladiolus and other flowering 
Bulbs, Bedding and Greenhouse Plants. 

R_D. Hawtey & Co., Hartford, Conn.—Iilustrated 
and Descriptive Cotalogue of Vegetable, Flower and Field 
Seeds; also Agricuitural Implements and Machinery, 

HieGaNnum M'‘r’e CorporaTIon, successors to R. H. 
Allen Co., New York.—Catalogue of Seeds and Agricul- 
tural Implements. Tbe combination of these two re- 
nowned firms makes this house one of the strongest and 
most reliable in this line in the country. 

JoeL HornER & Son, Merchantsville, N. J.—Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of Grape Vines and Smail Fruits. New 
Hardy Grapes a specialty. 

Huntineton & Hoss, Indianapolis, Ind.—Catalogue of 
Garden and Farm Seeds. 

Iowa SEED Company, Des Moines, Iowa.—Descriptive 
and Illustrated Catalogue of Vegetable, Flower and Field 
Seeds. 

Jounson & Stokes, Philadelphia, Pa.—'' Garden and 
Farm Manual.” A very complete descriptive and illus- 
trated Catalogue of Vegetable, Flower and Field Seeds ; 
also small Fruit Plants, Implements, and Live Stock. 

A.W. Livineston’s Sons, Columbus, Ohio.—Illustrated 
and Descriptive Catalogue of Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds. Several novelties, Choice Tomatoes a specialty. 

Aaron Low, Essex, Mass.—List of Specialties. 

Wma. HENRY MAULE, Philadelphia, Pa.—A profusely 
illustrated Catalogue of Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 
Many promising Novelties, Onions, Watermelons, 
Beets, ctc., specialties. 

MICHIGAN LAKE-SHORE SEED Company, South Huron, 
Mich., and Chicago, [l].—Special Circular of Novelties. 

Norturvup, BRAsLAN AND Goopwin Company, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.—Catalogue of Northern Farm Seeds, 
very complete and copiously illustrated 5 also Catalogue 
of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, 

C. H. Perkins. Moorestown, N. J.—Catalogue of Smalf 
Fruit Plants, Grapevines, Fruit Trees, ete. 

Price & REepD, Albany, N. Y.—Illustrated C'talogue 
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" Flower, V setae and “Field Seeds. 
and reliable selection. 

PiKE County Nurseries, Louisiana, Mo.- 
of Fruit ‘Trees, 

W.W. Rawson & Co., Boston. Mass.—A large, elegant, 
handsomely -illustrated  C: atalogue of Flower, V egetable, 
and Field Seeds. Bedding and House Plants, Small 
Fruits, etc. Mr. B. K. Bliss, the veteran seedsm: in, 1s 
now associated with this house, and customers will have 
tue benefit of his experience and skill 

J. B. Root & Co., Rockford, Ill.--An Illustrated Cata- 
lozue of Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, Tools, Fertilizers, etc. 

Joun A. SALZER, La Crosse, Wis.—An attractive and 
rich!y-illustrated Catalogue of Flower, Vegetable and 
Field Seeds. Northern grown Seeds a leadinis g specialty. 
Several Novelties. T his Catalozue is issued in English 
and German. 

Joun Saut, Washington, D. C.—Descriptive Catalogue 
of New, Rare and Beautiful Plants. One of the largest 
collections in the Country. Also Catalogue of Roses. 

R. H. Suumway, Rockford, Ill.—Illustrated and De- 
scriptive Catalogue of Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 

Wo. H. Smitu, Philadelphia, Pa.—Descriptive and II- 
lustrated Catalogue of Vegetable, Flower and Farm 
Secds. 

Sronrs & Harrison Co., Painesville, O.—A profusely 
illustrated handsome Catalogue of Vexvctable, Flower, 
Lawn and Field Seeds: Greenhouse and Bedding Plants, 
Ornamental and Fruit Trees, Smail Fruit Plants, ete. A 
very choice and complete assortment. 

J. C. VaucHan, Chicavo, [l.—A strikingly handsome 
Catalogue of Vegetable, Flower and Field Seeds. pro- 
fusely illustrated, several colored plites and promising 
novelties. 

James B. Witp & Bros., Sarcoxie, Mo.—Price List, of 
Westein grown nursery stock. Teas’ Weeping Russian 
Mulberry a specialty. 

SamMvEL Witson, Mechanicsville, P»,—Ilustrated and 





A well-selected 


-Pr'ice List 


Descriptive Catalogue of Garden, Field ani Flower 
Seeds; also choice Poultry. 
Se : 
Business Department. 
—~<>—_ 


Wire and Picket Fence.—The Wayne 
Works of Richmond, Indiana, are the successors of the 
Wayne Agricultural Co, in the manufacture of tle 
* Richmond Champion Fence Machine,’ an admirable 
device for making fence of combined wire and pickets. 
This style of fence is composed of two or more twisted 
sirinds of plain wire. into which wooden pickets are 
woven; it is cheap, effective, easily repaired, and can- 
not inflict i injury on stock coming in contact with It. 


A Useful Tool.—The Model Manufactur- 
ing Company, of 195 Huntington Street, Philadelphia, 
inform us that they have at length perfected their me- 
chanical facilities for manufacturing the Model Combi- 
nation Tool. They advertised the tool several months 
ago, and orders poured in exceeding the power of the 
Company to fill. The machinery has now been enlarged 
and improved to an extent which en:bles the manulic- 
turers to promptly fill all orders, The tool is a very in- 
genious device, combining hammer, monkey-wrench, 
plic rs, and five Other tools—all in one. 


Economy in Good Harness.—Of the 
recent inventions which are of interest to farmers tliere 
are few, if any, which combine so great a degree of gen- 
uire nove!ty with practical worth as the * Novelty Har- 
ness” of the Sherwood Harness Co., of Syracuse, N. Y. 
It is composed largely of stecl, and i3 almost indestrue- 
tible; is self-adjusting; there are no traces and no 
whiffletrees to be in the way of fences, and to bark 
trees in plowing; it is light, and is put on or taken off in 
a moment. Its simplicity, besides other advantages, 
brings the cost down far below that of leather harness, 


Butter Preservative. — A. Vincent, 
Kings Co., New York, writes us: * Would you kindly 
inform me if you have any person: il knowledge of the 
merits of Kellogg’s Royal Salt.” To which we would re- 
ply, that we have used this salt in ourown dairy and have 
found it to give perfect satisfaction. Kingsley Brothers, 
proprietors “of the London Vailey Creamerics, Virginia, 
write, under date of January 11, 1888: * During June 
and July we placed in cold storage nearly one thousand 
tubs of butter salted with the Royal Salt. Weare now 
selling these, and find them in excellent condition and 
flavor, and nearly equal to fresh made butter.’ 


Centrifugal Cream Separators,— 
No other invention has ever caused so great a revolution 
in dairy processes as seems destined to be made by the 
centrifugal separator, Instead of setting the milk cither 
in shallow pans or deep pails from tweuty-four to thirty- 
six hours, while the cream slowly rises to the surface, itis 
run directly into the centrifuge, and the cream is separated 
almost ata stroke. The sep water is a horizontal bow] 
which revolves so rapidly that the milk being the heavier 
is thrown to the outside, and escapes through an outlet 
near the periphery, while the cream falls into a receiver 
under the center, and thence flows off through a small 

ipe. In less time than it would take the milk to cool 
under the old process the work is all done, the cream is 
set away to ripen for churning, and the skim milk, per- 
fectly fresh and sweet, is rez uly for feeding to animals or 
using for domestic purposes. The cream ‘is more thor- 
oughly separated than is possible by gravitation, There 
are various patterns of the centrifugal separators, The 
Backstrom Centrifugal Separator is an American inven- 
tion and possesses the great merits of simplicity, cheap- 
ness, case of cleaning, and durability. It requires but 

one horse-power to operate it, and is sold at a price 
which places it w ithin the reach of individual dairymen. 
The speed is regulated and the driving belt tightened 
automatically. The bowl and all other ps arts which come 
in contact with milk or cream can be removed in a 
moment for cleaning. We advise parties thinking of 
purchasing a separator to send to their office, 10 West 
23rd st., New York City, for their descriptive catalogue. 
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Begin at any Time, 
> 
New subscribers to the American Agriculturist 
can have the back numbers forwarded to them 
commencing with January if they wish, or if they 
do not care for the numbers already issued in the 
current year they may begin with March. Every 
number of this periodical is complete in itself. 
Sa 


To Subscribers in Clubs. 
a 

We are receiving inquiries from persons who 
have subscribed through agencies at club rates, as 
to the terms on which they can have a choice of 
the pictures ‘‘ Christ before Pilate ’’ and ‘‘ Christ on 
Calvary.” Every club subscriber is entitled to one 
of these pictures, which he may choose, on payment 
of ten cents for postage and packing. If such sub- 
scribers also desire the other picture we will present 
the same to them on their sending us another sub- 
scription at the same club rate as their own subscrip- 
tion, and we will allow to this second subscriber 
the choice of one of these pictures with the Ameri- 


PREPARE for SPRING. 
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[Any of these books will be forwarded by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price. Address O. Jupp Co., Publishers 
































of American Agriculturist, 751 Broadway, New York.] 
Farm and Garden. 

Allen’s (R. L. & L. F.) New American Farm Book. ..$2 50 

American Farmer’ ; ie Seb Sbvaxches-cxccecce x 2 50 

Asparagus ¢ RNIN coco eansicnnes a4 ..Flex. Cloth., | 50 

Bailey’s The Book of Ensilage.............ccccccoscsescee 1) 

Bawford’s Silk Culture........ ............ -Paper.. 30 

Barry’s Hruit Garden. New and Revised Ediiion....... 2 WW 

Bommer'’s Method of Making Manute.................-. 25 

Brackett’s Farm Talk 

BONEED SS MUIOWOTE,.. ov occcsoscsvcsscconsien . 

Brill’s Farm-Gardening and Seed-Growin ee 

sroom-Corn and Brooms.............ccceeeeceee 


Curtis on Wheat Culture. 5 
Emerson & Flint’s Manual of 
F ‘arm Appli: anc es 





Fr arming io Bore. 
Farming for P Pont... 
Fences, Gates and Bridges. 

z’s Sweet Potato Culture. 
tlture. [Seven Prize E- 
French's Farm Drainage 
Fuller’s Practical F orestry. 






















































Gregory on Cabbages......... .... 

Gregory on Carrots, Mangold Wurtzels, ete............. 30 
Gregory on Fertilizers.. 40 
Gregory on Onion Raising. 30 
Gregory On SQUAS NES............se-eee soeccescerececeees 30 
Hark: un ‘s Farming with Green Manures............. . 109 
Harris’ Gardening for Young and Old. We AN eel aed 1 25 
Harris’ Insects Injurious to Vegetation, Plain, $1.; 

SAGER SUR PA WEES: coc ccckvksscdndsscsesssuwssss 200 6 50 
Harris’ Talks on Manures. New and Revised Edition... 1 75 
Henderson’s Garden and Farm Topics.................. 1 50 
Henderson’s Gardening for Pleasure. New and en- 

TS OO ee ae eee 200 
Henderson’s Gardening for Profit. "New and En- 

BRETOR WAIION...... 2005-20505 000020000000sc0000e008 2 00 
Henderson & Crozier’s low the Farm Pays oo 2 
Hop Culture. New and Revised Edition. . . 80 
JORNSON'S HOW Crops PEC... .0..0sccccccrccvecccccses . 200 
Johnson’s How pg Grow. 2 00 
Johnson’s How to Plant.... 50 
Jones’ Peanut Plant........... 50 
Johnston’s Agricultural Chem 1 50 
Se PORN is. siecnsspaabansstach senses ss 25 
Leland’s Farm Homes, In-Doors & Out-Door 150 
Long’s Ornamental Gardening........ . 200 
MiarGon's PAriMer’s CACO OT ooo wissccesccvccccice sss vessce 5 00 
Nicholson’s Ilustrated Dictionary of Garde ning. Vols. 

I. II. and III, now ready. Each volume..... ....... 5 00 
Nichols’ Chemisiry of the Farm and Sea. 1 25 
Norton's Elements of Scientific Agriculture. . 75 
Oemler’s Truck-Farming at the South......... 1 50 
Onions—How to Raise them Proftitably causes Ee 
Or PATER OF FOUP ACTOS 6 0050:0006000000 oookaper,. 30 
Pabor’s Colorado as an Agricultural State.... .. ...... 1 50 
Pedder’s Land Measurer for Farmers...... secees- as ean ae 
ee oe RR er Tree rrr rr 1 C0 
care s Money in the G . 150 

Register of Rural Affeirs, bound. 9 vols., eact 150 
Riley's Potato Pests. ‘LY aper cs 50 
Robinson’ 's Facts for Farmer "5 00 

toe’s Play and Profit in my Garden. . 150 
2oosevelt’s Five Acres Too Much.. - 1580 
BTLOS BING FOMBUARCS . . 60.00500050c000000000 50 
Starr's Farm Echoes 1 00 
Stewart’s Irrigation for the Farm, Gurden, and Orchard 1 50 
Th MAE. DUNO, cnccccamisys.« O6xsseseccnesridunos sive 1 00 
The lilustrated ae “of Garde ning. V's.1&I Leach 5 00 
The Soil SAND Motos Dhebo sh hese ésenenes-. dasnsvesceGos 1 00 
Thomas’s Farm Implements and Machine au: GL 
Tim Bunker Papers; or, Yankee Farming.. - 18 
Tobacco Culture. By fourteen exper ienced rs. 5, 
Treat’s Injurious Insects of the Farm and Garde n. ee aie 200 


Villes’ Artificial Manures................seeeees aii 
Villes’ High Farming without Manure sea 
Villes’ School of Che _ al Manures. 








Ww aring’ s Book of the Farm.............00 ( 
W aring’ 's Draining for Profit and Health. 150 
Ww aring’ 3 Elements of Agriculture.......... : 100 
Waring’s Farmers’ Vacation..............+...-++-+ 3 rod 

2 





Waring’s Sanitary Drainage of Houses and Towns, 
Waring’s Sanitary Condition of Dwellings. 
Warington’s Chemistry of the Farm......... 
Weld’s A B Cof Agriculture......... ss ne 
White’s Gardening for the South,. ............0..-sce0ee 


URIST. 








Fruits and Flowers, 
American Weeds and Useful Plants........ tr eeeeeeeesene 15 






























Bailey's Field Notes on Apple Culture.. 5 
i lack’ s Cultivation of the p each and Pear. -150 
shor Iton* 3 Grape-Gro wer’s Guide.................. ‘ei: San 
C ollier’s Sorghum, its Culture end Manufacture ee 00 
OG FI Wr vcs nnesacoccscosssesinsesse Boards. 50 
Dow nips g’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America. New ed. 5 00 
Elliott’s Hand |\ook for Fruit Growers....pa., 60¢.; elo, » 109 
Every Woman her own Flower Gardener............ 
Fern Book for Everybody................2+ ‘2 
Fuller’s Grape Culturiet... ..............- 150 
Fuller’s Illustrated Strawberry Culturist. } 95 
Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist. New Editio:..... 150 
Fulton’s Peach Culture. New and revised edition. 150 
Heinrich’s Window Flower Garden................. 5 
Henderson’s Hand Book of Plants 8 00 
Henderson’s Practical Floriculture. ..... .. 1 50 
Hibbard’s Amateur’s Flower Garden..... 50 
Hibbard’s Amateur’s Greenhouse and Conse rvatory,. 250 
Hibbard’s Amateur’s Rose Book. 9 50 
Hoopes’ Book of Evergreens.............+. - 300 
Husmann’s American Grape Growing & W ine Making. - 150 
Johnson’s Winter Greeneries at Home........ 100 
Moore’s Orange Culture...............0. 00 
My Vineyard at Lake PARSE caste oy 6505, 5 


Origin of Cultivated Plants. 
Parsons on the Rose.. 
Quinn’ 3 Pear Culture for Profit... 
Rivers’s Miniature Fruit Garden.. se 
hixford’s Wine Press and Cellar........ 
Robinson’s Ferns in their Home: sand Ours. 
Roe’s Success with Small Fruit 
Sheehan’: s Tour Pants, .6..:..05002 
Saunde rs’ Insects Injurious to Fruits 
Stewart’ ’s Sor; ghum and its Products......... 
Thomas’s American Fruit Culturist. New Ed 
Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden. a 
Warder’s Hedges and Evergreens...... 

Webb's Cape Cod Cranberries... 2 
White’s Cranberr¢ ( ulture TT TT ° 
Williams’ Orchid Grower’s Manual.. 
Wood’s Modern Window Gardening. 





Horses, Riding, ete. 


Anderson’s Modern Horsemanship......----...... 70 
Anderson's The Galop............. sss. Se ere 10 
Armatage’s Every Man Ifis Own ‘Horse Doctor. 8vo... 750 
Armataze’s Horse Owner and Stableman’s Comparion, 1 50 


icher’s New Method of Horsemanship.. 
— e’s Stud Book, 4 VoI8.. ......c..sssssseeeseees 
Chawner’s Diseases of the Horse... 





‘ 
1 
Batte rsby’s The Bridle Bits. A valuable little work.... 10) 
nine 
5) 





Chester’s Complete Trottingand Paci .+.10 00 
Dadd’s American Reformed Horse Book, Svoy cle th... 2.50 
Dadd’s pease Horse Doctor, USmOo.....0...05...0008 50 
Day’s The Race Horse in ‘TTAMINE. .....56  _cessese, 63 
Du Hays’ Percheron Horse. Revised and Enlarged ... 10 


Durant’s Horseback Riding from Medical Px 
KF amous | Horses of America 
Gleason’s How to Handle and E 
Going’s Veterinary Dictionary, 
Helin’s American Roadsters 





int ot Vi iew. 13 
50 































Herbert’s Hints to Horse-Keepers, ........... 1% 
Horse, The; Its Varieties and Managem nt. b 
Howden’ 8 How to Buy and Sell the Horse............00... 00 
Jennings’ Horse Training Made Easy 13 
Jennings on the Horse and his Dise epee 6 1% 
Law’s Farmers’ Veterinary Adviser,.......... 3 00 
Liauta - 50 
Liaute ord’ 8 Antu ul re astration....... 20 
Manning’s The Illustrated Stock Doctor... 5 (0 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Doctor......... 3 00 
Mayhew s I}lustrated Horse Management...... 3 0 
McClure’s American Gentleman’s Stable ¢ 1 
McClure’s Diseases of American Horsves........ 2 00 


Miles’ on the Horse’s Foot 
Rarey and Knowlson’s Complete Horse 
a and Driving 
Riley on the Mule....... 
Russell’s Scientific Horse-Shecing 
Saddle Horse, The; — ‘Guide to Riding and 
RN ss cceenakwainess KsUineensi Kec heneccecuesewenen A 
Saunders’ Horse Breeding. ‘ sweee 
Stewart’s Ame rican Farmer hs ae 
Stonehenge’s Every Horse Owner s C yclopedia 7 
Stonehenge on the Horse in Stable & Field. Eng.Ed.8vo. 5 50 
Stonehenge on the Horse in Stable& Field, Am.Ed.12mo. 2 0 
Tellor’s Diseases of Live Stock. Cloth, $2.50; Sheep... 
Wallace’s American Stud-B — Vol. 1.. 
Williams’ Veterinary Medicine.......... 


OUR RURAL CATALOGUE. —New Edition. 


Deseribing over 300 Valuable Works on Agriculture, 
Horticulture, Architecture, Horses, Cattle, and 
Field Sports, Fully Illustrated, and containing Contents 
and Descriptive Matter of Works mentioned. 80 Pages, 8vo. 
Sent on receipt of 6 cents for mailing. 


SPORTSMAN’S COMPANION.—\EW EDITION. 


A beautifully IMlustrated Catalogue of all the Standard 
and New Sporting Books, in the various departments of 
Hunting, Fishing, Boating, and Athletics. 40 large pages, 
70 illustrations, Sent on receipt of 5 cents for mailing. « 

FREE TO ALTI,. 

Send your address immediately, on postal card, for 
our 8O-page elegantly illustrated Catalogue, describing 
more than 300 of our Works pertaining to Rurai Life. 
TIE ITI TL. TN TT TT A TT 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISING. 














Mention this periodical in writing to advertisers, 











The only machine that received an award on beth Horse-power 
and Thresher and Cleaner, at the Cen tennial Exhibition; was 
awarded the two last Gold Medals given by the New York 

Siate Agricultural Society on Horse-powers and Threshers ; and is 


the Only Thresher se jected from the vast number built in the 
United Statés, forillustrati on and description in “* Appleton’s Cyclo- 
pedia of Applied Mechanics,” recently published, thus ado pting It as 
the standard mac hine ofthis country, Catalogue sent free. 
Address) MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N. Ye 








AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
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BUREAU CREAMERY. 
SIX REASONS WHY IT IS BEST! 


1. Because it separates the — most completely, and 
therefore makes the most butte 

2, Because it keeps the milk ata ‘uniform temperature of 
60° and so secures the cream in the best possible condition, 
and therefore makes the best butter. 

3. Because it favors the greatest development of color 
and flavor, and the best texture, or “grain,” and therefore 
is the best for making fancy butter. 

4, Because it keeps the milk in a pure, cool, dry air, and 


a ee ee ee ee ee) ee ee ae ae 


eS ee ae 


5 fully ripens the cream before it is removed from the milk, 
and therefore makes the best keeping butter. 
5. Because it uses the least Ice—only about one-fourth as 
much as the deep setting system. 
| 00 6. Because it requires the least labor. In no other way 
. 00 ; can the milk of a dairy be so easily cared for. 
50 (eH Hundreds of the best dairymen have discarded the 
deep setting systems, and now use the Bureau. 
00 It is used and endorsed by such nen as— 
» 00 Prof. L. B. ARNOLD, om s. American Dairy Association. 
| 25 RICHARD GOODMAN, Jr., Lenox, Massachusetts 
) 00 A. W. CHEEVER, Ag om oa. E ditor N.E. Farmer. 
» 50 J. MILTON MACKIE, Pres. American Jersey Cattle Club. 
50 Henry STEWART, Dairy Ed. American Adriculturist. 


EDWARD BURNET T, Deerfvot Farm, southboro, Mass. 
Don’t buy any Pans, Cans or Cream- 

















2 ers, 
00 or send your milk to the facto ry, until you have sent for 
00 our large illustrated circulars and price lists. 

. THE FERGUSON M’E’G CO., Burlington, Vt. 
00 

ed DELAWARE COUNTY 
00 
00 
00 
b —We will pay Freight.— 
} Write for our wholesale offer 
i) j} to first purchaser. Address 

oO 

i PY arr County Creamery Co., 

2 == BENTON HARBOR, MICH. 

00 

‘ SEND aT PHOTOGRAPH 

0 of our CREAMERY CHURN, having free circulation of 
0 air through the arbor in each end, and no leakage. Belt in 
% center. 2 large doors or openings,great improvement.A good 


5 ; number in use and highly recommended, Our Dairy Churn 



















0 very superior. GIFFORD M’F’G CO., Watertown, N. Y. 

00 

@ ¥ 

00 

iF Makes the most Rutter. Raises al/ the Cream 

. without ice. We furnish Churns, Butter Work- 

e, ers, and all kinds of Dairy and Creamery 

nd Goods. First order at wholesale. Agents 

its Wa pied. fe ond for circulars. 

nm Ww M. BE. COLN CO., Ww arren, Mass., 

as Bart Atkinson, Wis. 

rd 

of i Y 
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or . 

- Perfect Mowin 

re 7 MACHINE KNIFE 

. CRINDER. 

Weighs but {8 Lbs. 
Can be carried into the field and attached to Mow- 

: ing Machine Wheel. Send for Descriptive Cata- 

~ logue. Agents wanted in every County. 


HIGGANUM MF’G CORP., Higganum,Ct. 
WAREHOUSE. 38 So. Market St., Boston. 
SUCCESSORS TO 


R. H. ALLEN & CO., 189 & 191 Water St.,N.Y. 


FARMENGINES — 


Upright and Horizontal, 
Stationary, 

» Portable and Semi-Portable. 

4 8 to 16 Horse Power. 
Illustrated Pamphlet Free. Address 

JAMES LEFFEL & Co 

5 SPRINGFIELD, O1f10, 
or 110 Liberty St., New Yor" 
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CRSAMN oh ae ae 


The LARGEST CREAMERY IN THE UNITED STATES 


e Big Foot, Ml., Creamery is claimed ce be the largest Creamery io this country or the 
THE PRODUCT OF i887 WILL REACH 


$200, 000.00. 


The patrons are Paid 27 Cents for cream equal to a pound of butter. It is run on the 


COOLEY SYSTEM OF CREAM ieephaiplencianie 
THE LARGEST GREAMERY IN NEW ENGLAND "G2 "tsousashe So‘ geyre 


oi Es eive 
r COOLEY CREAM equal to a pound of butter. . ne Steen 29 CENTS 


THE LARGEST CREAMERY IN PENN., © ,280%, CREAMERY, 


atrons are 2ow paid 
8 T per pound.—A_ full line of Butter Factory Supplies, including ENGINEs, 
2 CEN $ BOILERS, CREAM Vars, CHURNS, WORKERS, &C€. 


Send for Illustrated Circulars. 
Plans and estimates furnished iree ‘to purchasers. 


vent FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vermont. 
PERFECTION IN BUTTER MAKING, 


OK 


EXCELS 
O. K. CREAMERY 


THEM ALL. 
| Hasthe largest cooling surface, takes less 
{ cooling material, less labor, and gives best | 
results, All cream raised between milk- i 
| ings. (2 Skimming glass whole depth o 


‘4 can, showing conditi ery, 
Has improvements over the best. 
oO. K. CHU RN E asy to clean, casyto operate. 


Made of White Oak, Cover Castings will not break. 

Made on scientific princi ion 
0. K. BUTTER WORKER Adjustable bed. rece ve 
EB ec a of the butter. Solid wood roller. ‘I MOST 
FECT Butter Worker ever put fe. ge ‘market, 


Sour S. CARTER, Sole Manufacturer, SYRACUSE, N.Y, 


REI D) S Pees. GREAMERY 


Absolute Perfection 
for Best Quality Butter. 

} MOST T EFFECTIVE and CONVENIENT. 
Also CHURNS, POWER BUTTER WORK-@ 
ERS, PRINTERS, SHIPPING BOXES, 


Bh 
| Send for my Illus, Catalogue, containing valuable 
| information for Creamery men and Butter Factories 


AMERY SUPPLIES. 
A. H. REID, soth ana Market Streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


IZ POSITIVELY PREVENES BUETER 
FROM EVER BECOMING RANCID, 


and causes it to retain its freshness, aroma, and fine flavor for 
months—even when exposed to atmospheric influences for a 
long time. 
K ndorsed by the leading agricultural papers. 
> eries, Dairymen, and others throughout the country. 
Price at New York, 224 1b. Sack, $4.00. 


2" HOLD YOUR JUNE BUTTER FOR A JANUARY PRICE, 


Send for Circular. 


BUTTER PRESERVATIVE SALT CO., 


OFFICE AND Factory: 
Foot of West Eleventh Street, New York City, N. Y. 


= MAHER & GROSH RAZOR STEEL KNIVES. 


Ask any good Nurseryman what the reputation and 
quality of our goods are. We have sold cirect to con- 
sumers for 11 years. Dealers damn us for it, but our 
friends are counted by the mi/lions and our goods as 
well known in Oregon as in 
Ohio. Our blades are made on 
honor, hand forged from razor 
steel, oil temper, file tested, re- 
placed free if soft or flawy. This 
GARDENER, 2 blades, is exact 
copy of a favorite English knife. 
B Price, 50 cents, post-paid; 5 for 
$2.00. lllus. 64-page list free. 


MAHER & GROSH, 


4th St., Toledo, Ohio. 


ral STEEL WIRE FENCE AND GATES. 


Ee 
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SUPPLIES, BYU 
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Also by Cream- 
Retail 






















































: " aioe ors Sea LUA Le oa ETT 
The best Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard, Lawn, School Lot. raced 
and Cemctery Fences and Gates. Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheap- 
est and Neatest Iron Fences. Iron and Wire Summer Houses. Lawn 
Furniture, and other wire work. Best Wire Stretcher and Pliers. 
Ask dealers in hardware, or address 


SEDGWICK BROS., Richmond, Ind. 


EDWARD SUTTON, Eastern Agent, 300 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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POTATO \ 
PLANTER\ 


Better than Ever. 

Absolute Guarantee given todo 
PERFECT 

anpD RAPID WORK. 


PLANTS 


CORN 
DISTRIBUTES 


FERTILIZERS 


Write for illustrated cir- 
cular, Mention this paper. 





ASPINWALL MANUFACTURING CO. 


THREE RIVERS, MICHICAN. 





| 








FREY ’SHEw 





13stylesCLAV CRUSHERS < 
Machines with or withoutCrushers. 6 different Brickmachines. = 


ApprEss FREY, SHECKLER & HOOVER, Bucyrus, Ou10.=- 


BRICK 


{J ILE 


MACHINE | 


With Automatic 
CUT 
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"Factory 





MACH! INERY 
oaeST Ue 
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PACIFIC BROADGAST 


y than 


any In use. Perfectly adjust- 
able, Double Slides and Cu.-off, 








_.GREATLY IMPROVED for nos ® 
Guarantced to Sow 50 per cont ETT 


wider and more even! 


The most erfec chine now made. It is not 
attached to Tail Board of wagon, but is a complete 
Sower. Leaves no streaks be shind wagon. Wastes 
no grain. Warranted su a to any. Send for 
circulars. Manufactured 


WHITMAN AGRIC’L *co., St. Louis, Moo 








THE STEVENS 
PORTABLE MILLS ey 


For CORN and—_1 
FEED GRINDING 


Genuine French 


BUHR STONES 


PowerCornSheller 
Prices Below the Lowest 


A.W.STEVENS & SON 


AUBURN, x Y. 
Mention this paper, 















bang" 4 
» © 


UAKER 
CITY 


CRINDINGC MILL 
Which beat the “Best Mill 
on Earth” and the “Best 
1 Grinding Mill Made” at 
SY Penna. State Fair, Sept. 1887. 






Send for Catalogue. 


W. 8 
= 42 South Canal St ; Chicago, Dl 





ENTIREL i NE Ww. 





‘Clark's Cr Cutaway “Hrrow. 


Beats the World. 


Supersedes the Plow. 
Has a Seeding 


intoa perfect seed bed. 
sowing all kinds of grain. 
partic ulars, 
HIGGANUM M’F’G. CORPORATION, 
Higganum, Conn. 


Ground made 
Attachment for 
Send for new circular with full 


ANUFACTURERS, | 


WAREHOUSES, 189-191 Water Street. qt York, and No.38 


| South Market Street, Boston, Mass. 





LEFFEL’S SiR IRON 
Wind Engine == 


Strongest and 
easiest regulated 
All Working ‘ 
Farts made of ‘Malleable Iron. 

atalogue Fre ! 
SPRI GFIELD MACHINE CO. # 

SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. ( 




















mill, 
For Circulars and Prices address 


THE PERKINS’ 


aWind Mill 


is the Strongest and Best Self- 
Regulating Wind Mill made. Full 
instructions for erecting sent with the first 
All Wind Mills warranted. 


The Perkins’ Wind Mill & Ax Co., 
Agents wanted. Mishawaka, Ind. 





Barnes’ Patent Foot Power Machinery, 


Workers oF Woop or METAL, 
without steam power, by using outfits of these Machines, 
can bid lower, and save more money from , SS 
theirjobs, than by any other means for doing e =r: "a 
their work. Also for : more” 

Industrial Schools or Home Training. 

ith them boys can acquire practical jour- 
Leymen's trades before they ‘‘go for them- 
selves.” Price-List Catalogue Free. 


W.F. & JOHN BARNESCO., 
No. 65...-Ruby St., Rockford, Tl. 





% 








YOUR OWN 
N D Oyatershells: 
Graham eur s t ne 


Corn, 
AND MIL! 


n the 
(F. Wilson’ 8 
Binge’ 


100 
ultry. Also POWERS MIL. LS oe 
MULLS. Circulars and testimonials 
gent on application. WILSON BROS. Easton, Pa, 


FA Ro WT ing Poul 








| Box 120. 















Hand Cultivator, 


Admitted by leading See ismen 
and Market Gardeners every where 
to be the most perfect and reliable 


Drill in use. 
Made only by AMES PLOW CO., Sates Hail, 
Boston. 43 Beekman St., New York. Send for Circulars 


and our 1888 64- -page illustrated catalogue. 


AN EMINENT SUCCESS! 


MATTHEWS” st 








"STD ae entalies i. 
A Practical 3-Wheel Sulky Plow. 


Draws out of the ground without disturbing 


“ 
gue Ve 


the furrow. Full line of GHILLED STEEL AND 
COMBINATION WALKING PLOWS, Send for cir- 


culars. 


GALE MANUFACTURING CO., 


ALBION, MICH. 








“WONDER x WHEELS” 


Self patie, Uses a wheel landside. Two horses 
instead of three, Aten year old boy instead of a plow- 
man, Nopole(exceptamong stumps). No side draft. 
No — No lifting at corners, Pay aringe 
straighter 
furore and LIGHTER DRAFT pr GW on or 
off wheels. Will plow any ground a mower ean cut 
over. No equal in hard, stony ground, or on hillsides. 
Our book, ** UN ON THE —- sent Free 
all who mention this pape 
SOUTH BEND 
INDIANA. 
ECONOMIST PLOW CO. “SXp 
&®~ Special prices and time for trial given 
on first orders from points where we have no agents, 


YANKEE SWIVEL PLOW. 


THE LEADING WOOD BEAM REVERSIBLE PLOW. 









Send for 
Cireulars. 


For both 1 oad 2 Horses. 

Made of Patented Steeled Metal, with Patent Steel § Shifting 
Lever and Clevis, enabling the Plowman to take any desire 
width of furrow, without sopping! he ica 

Since the introduction of the YANKEE, the _ have 
MORE THAN DOUBLED AY NNUALL 


Belcher & Taylor, Agricultural Tool Co., 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


HERO GRINDING MILLS 
& HORSE POWERS. 


AMERICAN GRINDING MILLS 
CORN SHELLERS. 
SMALLEY CUTTERS. 


WOOD SAWS. 
} The best line of goods made, 
fullvwarranted and senton 10 Ah 
trial. APPLETON M’F’G. C 0. 
22 So. Canal St., Chicago, Ill. 
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est on* 
Earth, 





Delivered free at 
numerous Distributing 


; Depots. Alt P 
~~ WE. Zz , 
Yi | fe : which 

5 end thus 







Sizes: 3 to 12 Feet. 
With or without Sulky. 


D 


Pulverizing Harrow, Clod 
Crusher and Leveler. 


Illustrated Pamphlet free. 


Don’t be deceived by worthless imitations. 
Genuine bear Trade-Mark, have Steel 
=Clod Crushers, Double Flexible Gang 
Bars and the Improved Style also has 
Adjustable, Reversible Coulters, 


, when worn, may be turned end for 
giving double the amount of wear. 


Works the entire surface of the ground. No 
other Harrow combines these points. 


Sent on trial 


to any responsible 
Farmer in the U.S. 
UANE H. NASH, Sole Manufacturer, 


MILLINGTON, MORRIS COUNTY, NEW JERSEY. 


Be sure and mention this Paper. 











Intelligence is knowing a good thing when 
you see it; Wisdom is getting it. 
A, Nail Puller; B, Monkey 
Wrench and Vise ; C, Hammer; A J 
D, large Gas Pliers; E, Pincers; 
} iy me ty ‘amy = Gas Pliers; Co, IBIRLON 
H, Nut Cracker. or farmers, doc- 
tors, horsemen. Every family needs MBI ATION 
it—city or country. Sold by hard- 
ware trade. If your dealer is out, 
: we will send direct on receipt of price. 
Tools, 10 inch, ——_ 1% Ibs., %1.25. 
18 in., weight 24 Ibs, $1.50. Polished, 25 cents extra. 
MODEL MFG. CO, 195 Huntingdon St. Phila. 




















MODEL™ 


— 


BEST CAST STEEL, 
Patent Appliedfor. F 


AGENTS 


: WANTED 
TOO L pay 
c Mt ‘i {' , 










. aaa 
Pa. Sole 

























hates by inne 5 sizes, 
— Onn eee eee: 
WeaThree Days Trial. 


H.L. Bennett, Westerville, 0. 


CIDER 


S Knuckle Joint &Screw Presses, Graters, 
SSS“ Elevators, Pumps, etc. Send for Catalogue 
Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 216 W. Water St. Syracuse,N.¥ 


WE MANUFACTURE 


WELL DRILLS 


FOR 
Water, Coal and Gas, 


Hydraulic or Jetting. 
Largest Stock in Amerfea. 
rae Farmers with small out- 
lay_ (experience unnecessary), Can 















» Nove24, 108s. RIGHMOND 


CHAMPION 


It is the only machine using wire cable for tension. 
It can use heavier wire than any other machine 
made. Can make fence from two to six cables. Can 
weave a picket 14 inch in diameter, or a board 6 
inches wide without changing the machine in any 
particular. For special prices, circulars, etc., 


Address WAYNE WORKS, Richmond, Ind. 





ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED! 















make large profits. Norisks. Can 
direct buyers to paying territory. 
Prospecting for Water, Coal 
A, Also M’f’s of WIND MILLS, 
=; WORSE POWERS, FEED MILLS, 
=] FODDER AND ENSILACE 
Mention this Paper. Send 
PLIES 3c. to cover cost mailing 
Catalogue. 
> 
Sir’ 68 W. Lake St. Chicago, Ill. 
| DRILLING 
"| L NERY 
BEST MADE Capacity 100 to 4,000 feet. 
® Illustrated Catalogue free. 
EMPIRE WELL AUGER CO., Ithaca, N. Y. 
POST HOLE DIGGER. 
The Greatest LABOR-SAVING 
tool ever invented for digging holes in 
principle, and is ui like any thing in the 
market. It is neither an Auger or a 
Plunger, but is driven in the ground by 
toatelescope. We claim for this tool: 
ist. That one man can dig from two to 
three hundred holes two feet deep in 
2d. That it will dig holes any size or 
depth required. 
3d. That it will work successfully in 
ae diggers and augers will not work 
at all. 
4th. You can stand up straight while 
work is required. It will pay to send for 
descriptive circulars and price list to 
0.; Successors to 
e 


or Gas done on application. 
2 CUTTERS, PUMPS AND WELL SUP- 
TUBULAR WELL WORKS, 
SOLD ON TRIAL! 
ECLIPSE 
the ground. This Digger works on a new 
a handle which works in a pipe, similar 
any ordinary ground in one day. 
very hard or rough ground where 
using it, consequently no back-breaking 
Cole & Fleming, epringheld, Ohio. 












— To canvass for our Improved — 
THOMAS REVERSIBLE HARROW, 
SPRING TOOTH HARROW, 
EN SL TT 
THOMAS SMOOTHING HARROW. 


For Illustrated Pamphlet and Terms, Address 
HERENDEEN M’F’G. CO., GENEVA, N, 


— oa — 


ROO CUTTER. 








Y. 





i Acknowledged by all stock 
%% raisers to be the only perfect 
Root Cutter. 

Send for New Circular. 

, ws . 
Higganum M’fg. Corporation, 
Sole Manufacturers, 

Higganum, Conn, 

Warehouse, 38 So. Market St., 

Boston, Mass. Send for our gen- 
eral list of Implements, 















the customer 

keeping the one 

that suits « 
be 





st. 





Performs as advertised. Circulars and Essay ‘* How 
to Raise Wheat,” to all who mention this paper. 
EMPIRE DRILL CO., Shortsville, N. Y. 


THE FARMERS’ FAVORITE 
GRAIN , § DRILLS. 














World Over. 


THE GREATEST ON EARTH. 
Send for Circulars. Mention this paper. 
BICKFORD & HUFFMAN, Macedon, N. y. 


Our CHAMPION 


Unrivaled in Field Work the 
‘YS pur d1njowNn 
UB] ‘[UlLaIVy UL payjaoxoug 





STEEL-WALKING 


CULTIVATOR. 


Pride of the East, King of 
theWest, and Monarch 
ofall. Thousands in use 
giving satisfaction. The 









oI] i 
e 5 best shovel beam spring 
a fh regulating device ever 
42 invented. Shovel beams 
3 hoisted and held up by springs, alone. 


Agents wanted. Catalogue free. Hench & Dromgold, York, Pa. 











Sows all Grains, Grass Seeds, 
Plaster, Salt, Ashes, Fertilizers, 
BETTER and FASTER than by any 
other method. SAVES SEED by 
sOWiNg PERFECTLY EVEN, At- 
tached to any wagon. Sows 
80) Acres a Day. Crop ONE- 
FOURTH LARGER THAN 
WHEN DRILLED! Theonly 
practical Broadeaster made. 
Not affected by the wind, 
Fully warranted. 
Send at once for FREE 
. illustrated Catalogue 
«S.” Please men- 
tion this pa- 
per. Write to the 


= 7 
S : Re 
Vy leg DKW 
Alia i] : 
AA SS | \8 fr : . 
4 Se VEN | AW ooo sos,emanufacturers, 
S. FREEMAN & SONS MFG. CO., RACINE,WIS, 


Freeman’s Improved 
trowbridge 
Broadcast 
Sower, 
oe 





















i. AdjustableRunners 
and Marker. - 
Opens a . 
iad better row in 


HvV1N0NIO 
doy pusg 





to all inequal- = 
ities of ground. ~ ground thaf any other Marker. 
Leaves the earth well pulverized at bottom of furrow. 
Marks any width from 2}¢ to 5 feet, and from a mere 
mark to 6 inches deep. 
“Take pleasure in recommending it. It does the business; {s 
well made and will last for years.""J.S.Collins, Moorestown, N.J. 
“It far exceeds my expectations. If the real merits of this 
cheap implement were known to potato growers alone, the sales 
would be immense.” F.L.Coy, Pres. Wash.Co.(N.Y.) Agr.Society 


Manufact’r, Moorestown, 
H.W.DOUGHTE Burlington Co., N. J. 
THE DANDY HAY CARRIER 
x is cheaper than any. Drops the 
: hay in the corners of the mow as 
wellas the middle, can be reversed 
and oiled without climbing, is self- 
returning, very easily put up, is a good thin 
to peddle, is fully warranted. Agents wanted. 


Address E. L. WALKER, Manf’r., 
84 Market Street, Chicago, Il. 


PROFITS FOR FARMERS, 


A rain storm is coming, ho 

save my hay! Ask your dealer for 
Monarch Hay Carrier circu- 
lars or write us. Best made. We manu- 
facture the latest Improved Hay Tools. 
Catalogue free. Oborn Bros., Box B, Marion, O. 
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FOUR VALUABLE NEW BOOKS, 


Our Homes; 


HOw TO 
BEAUTIFY THEM. 
Bound in Cloth and Gold. 150 Illustrations. 
Regular Price, $1.00, 


Published Dec. 20, 1887. 

Tue taste for beautifying homes has steadily 
and rapidly developed during the past ten 
years. It isnot alone the mansions of wealth 
and luxury which have experienced the results 
of this decorative advancement, but the hum- 
ble homes everywhere through the land re- 
veal the 

This volume aims to aid those who desire to 
ornament, decorate and beautify their homes 
with the labors of their own handiwork. It 
contains suggestions and directions for such 


beautifying touch of taste and skill. 


household adcinmentsas can be made in spare 
moments, requiring merely good taste and 
skill, 

Cow rtSaN ts, 


Watts AND Watt DEcorATIONS.—Treat- 
mentof Walls; Wall Shelves and Cabinets ; a 
Corner Cabinet; Pictures and Hanging them ; 
Picture Frames, etc. 

CARPETS, CURTAINS AND DraPpErRy.—Select- 
ing Carpets; Making Rag Carpets; Window 
Shades and Curtains; Window Lambrequins 
etc. 

HaAND-MADE DEcORATIVE FurRNITURE.— 
Pretty and Comfortable Chairs ; Ornamental 
Chair-backs; A Decorated Milking-stool 
Ebonizing and Staining Wood, etc. j 

ScREENS, PLaQuEes, AND PANELS,—Screens 
for General Purposes ; Home-made Plaques ; 
Lamp Shades and Screens, etc. 

DECORATIONS OF FLOWERS AND PLANTs.— 
Arranging flowers for the Home; Plants in 
Windows; Floral Awnings ; ‘The Ivy as a Dec- 
orative Plant; Dried Grasses and other Plants, 

Dininc Room ano TasB_e DEcoraTIons.— 
Tray Cloths for the Table ; Teapot Coseys; 
Decorations for the table; To Keep the Pitcher 
Cool. 

Firtinc up Beprooms.—Our _ Sleeping 
Rooms; Handkerchief Pillow-sham; Design for 
a Hop Pillow; Pincushions for ‘Toilet ‘lable 3 
Bedroom Toilet Set; Home-made Rugs, etc. 
How To Make tue Kitcuen PLeasant.— 
Tidy Wood Boxes; Pockets for Dust Cloths; 
Ornamental Rag Bag; Clothes-pin Apron ; A 
Record Cushion: Receptacle for Soiled Clothes. 


CuristmMas ann Easter DEcORATIONS.— 
Dressing the Home for Christmas ; ‘The Christ- 
mas Tree; Easter Decorations ; Decorations 
for Valentine’s Day. 

‘Hints For  DEcoRATIvE Worx.—Fancy 
Work for Ladies; Making Paper Flowers; 
Smyrna Rugs; Pattern for Canvas; Some Fancy 
Stitches; Drawn Work for Decorations ; Scroll 
Sawing; Line Carving in Wood; Embroidered 
Monograms; Lava Work, or Vesuvium ; Dec- 


: | try bridges and culverts. 
-] illustrations are mainly those of fences, gates, 


Fences, Gates 


AND 


BRIDGES. 


| Bound in Cloth and Gold. 300 Illustrations. 
Regular Price, $1.00. 


Published Nov. 1, 1887. 





Many works have been published upon rural 
| architecture, and almost numberless plans, not 
only for the dwelling, but also for barns and all 

other out-buildings; but this, we believe, is the 
| first book published devoted altogether to 
| fences, gates and bridges. It has not come be- 
| fore its time. Multitudes throughout the coun- 
try will be glad to secure such a work. It is 
packed fuil of most useful information. Who 
that lives on a farm, or in any country village, 
has not been compelled to give time and 
thought and work to cither fence or gate or 
bridge, if not to all these, about his house ? 
This book comes now as a helper. Jt de- 
scribes the different kinds of fences: the rail and 
other primitive fences; stone, sod, board,picket, 
barb-wire fences, portable fences and hurdles; 





hedges; fences of barb-wire and boards; fences 


of streams and gullies, It tells all about 
making and setting posts, post holder, post- 
driver; drawing, lifting and splitting posts. It 
describes and illustrates many kinds of gates 
| and fastenings, wickets and stiles ; and there is 
| also a chapter on fence law, and one on coun- 
The three hundred 
| etc., which have been made and used, and 


| their value thus proved. 


Cowan -. 

CHAPTER I.—Rail and other Primitive Fences. 

CHAPTER IJI.—Stone and Sod Fences. 

CuapTER III.—Board Fences. 

CHAPTER IV.—Picket Fences. 

CHAPTER V.—Barb-Wire Fences. 

CHAPTER VI.—Fences of Barb-Wire and 
Boards. 

CHAPTER VII.—Hedges. 

CuapTER VIII.—Portable Fences and Hurdles. 

CHAPTER IX.—Fences for Streams and Gullies, 

CuapTer X.—Making and Setting Posts 

CHAPTER XI.—Gates and Fastenings. 

CuapPtTerR XII _ —Wickets and Stiles. 

CuapTeR XIII.—Fence Law. 


CHAPTER XIV.—Country Bridges and Cul- 








orated Baskets; Carriage Robes. 





verts. 


‘SENT POST-PAID ON 


Farm Appliances, 


DESCRIBING NUMEROUS 


Usefuland Labor-Sav- 
ing Appliances. 


Bound in Cloth and Gold. 250 Illustrations. | 


Regular Price, $1.00. 


Published Nov. 1, 1887. 


The time has long gone by when men were 
compelled to work their farms with the simplest, 


roughest implements, ‘‘main strength”’ being | 


what they had to depend upon, chiefly, for get- 
ting through the daily round of toil. All that 
is changed, and wonderfully for the better. 
This most useful and attractive work, with its 


two hundred and fifty illustrations, gives a | 


good idea of what revolutions many inventions 
have wrought in the modes of farming. 
how to make simple appliances which help 
one to do the work of many, which secure com- 
fort to the animals about the farm, which sup- 
ply the house with good water, which save 
time and are a constant help, ‘There are chap- 
ters on appliances for the barn, pasture and 
dairy; for the garden and orchard; for handling 





| rollers, harrows and markers. 








All Post-paid to old or new subscribers who immediately send 
The Pictures, 22 by 28 inches, sent, post-paid, in tubes made for the purpose. 


FURTHERMORE.—Any person who sends this subscription can have his choice of the two pictures. That is to say, while the 
subscriber gets the American Agriculturist, any one of the four books selected, and choice of the pictures for $1.60, the person who 
sends this subscription can have his choice of the two pictures, post-paid, for his trouble. 


(35~ Greatest Inducements ever given for workers. 


hay and corn fodder; for slaughtering and cur- 
ing themeat. There are descriptions and illus- 
trations of welis, pumps, cisterns and filters; of 
stump-pullers, derricks and slings; of vehicles, 
In fact, it would 
be difficult to find, in any one book, so much 
useful, valuable and practical information for 
any person at all interested in labor-caving ap- 
pliances as is crowded into this useful volume, 
which is so fully and copiously illustrated. 


SRP eo 
a tN ate ee ake ew 


CHAPTER I.—Racks, Mangers, Stanchions, 


Troughs. 


CHAPTER II.—Vehicles, Rollers, Harrows and | 


Markers. 


CuapTer III.—Small Tools and Appliances. 


CHAPTER 1V.—Appliances for the Barn, Pas- | 


ture and Dairy. 


CHAPTER V.—Wells, Pumps, Cisterns and fil- | 


ters. 


CuaPTer VI.—Appliances for Handling Hay | 


and Corn Fodder. 

CuapTeER VII.—Stump Pullers, Derricks and 
Slings. 

Cuapter VIII.—Preparing and Handling fer- 
tilizers. 


CuapTer. IX.—Appliances for the Garden and 


Orchard. 
CHAPTER X.—Appliances for Slaughtering 
Hogs and Curing the Meat. 
RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


O. JUDD CO. 751 Broadway, New York. 
=S10UR GREAT SPECIAL OFFER. 


To every subscriber new or old to the American Agriculturist for 1888, whose subscription is immediately forwarded us after this 
date, at $1.50 and ten cents for postage, making $1.60 in all, we will present either one of the four books and the choice of our two great 
pictures, ‘‘ Christ before Pilate” and ‘‘ Christ on Calvary.” 

The American Agriculturist, English or German, for 1888 


Christ before Pilate, or Christ on Calvary, as you select 
Either of the four new books named above, as you select 


Here is the offer clearly set forth : 








It tells | 


Profits in Poultry, 


Useful & Ornamental Breeds 


Profitable Management. 


IN ENGLISH OR GERMAN, 





| Bound in Cloth and Gold. 100 Illustrations, 
Regular Price, $1.00. 


Giving full descriptions of useful and orna. 
mental breeds of poultry, and their profitable 
management. Itis a most profusely illustra. 
ted volume of everything pertaining to thesuc- 
cessful raising of poultry—equally valuable to 
the amateur fancier, the professional Breeder, 
orthefarmer. A thoroughly practical work, 
embodying the experiences and practices of the 
most prominent and successful poultry raisers, 


which hasat once become the recognized au- 
thority. The teachings of the work are not of 
a local character, but are adapted for all locali- 


ties and climates. To the novice, as well as to 


the more experienced poultrymen, it is of in- 
estimable value, whatever the objects may be— 
| the production of eggs, broilers, table or mar- 
ket fowls. ‘The chapter on artificial incubation 
| alone is worth many times the price of the 
book,to any one engaged in poultry raising asa 
business. Such a work has long been wanted, 
and no poultry raiser, whatever his country or 


latitude, can peruse it without profit and pleas- 

ure. Though published only a comparatively 

short time, we have had to issue ten editions to 

supply the demand. It hasbecome at once the 
| recognized authority, 


| 


Comnreairs. 


Poultry Raising, 
General Poultry Houses, 
Special Purpose Poultry Houses, 
H Poultry House Conveniences, 
Natural Incubation, 
Care of Chickens, Coops, 
Artificial Incubation, 
} Preparing for Market, 
Caponizing, 


Poultry Keeping as a Business, 


| Hints about Management, 


Popular Breeds, 
Diseasesof Poultry, 
Parasites upon Poultry, 
Raising Turkeys, 
Raising Geese, 
Raising Ducks, 
Ornamental Poultry, 





Subscriptions can begin at any time. 


Send immediately for full particulars. _aey 


Theory and Practice. 
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oe 
Fifteen years’ experi- 

TEL encein breeding choice 

@ poultry. Stock i to 

any breeder’s. Write 

for prices. JONES WILCOX, Box 20, East Chatham, N. Y. 





Eggs for $5. Mlustration in Jan. 
RED 13 ett this paper. 
CAPS! J. D. WILSON, Worcester, N. Y. 
HE BEST MAGAZINE OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD 
iE HE POULTRY MONTHLY, One Month, 12 cents ; 
One Year, $1.25. T. M. FERRIS, 481 B’way, Albany, N. Y 


=f PER, Breeder of White Wyandottes, Laced 
; S cudottes Plymouth Rock and White Plymouth 
Rock Fowls and Patagonians. Schraalenburzh, N. J. 











LANGSHANS, P. ROCKS, WYAN- 
p re] U L T R Y dottes, B Leghorns, Tat Ham- 
AND BE . burgs, Pekin Ducks and Italian 


1s free on application. (Eggs in season.) 
Bees. Prices fre PPA. DUFF, Creighton, Ohio. 








ECCS for HATCHING 
4 From 35 varieties of the choicest Land and 

a Water Fowls divided into 50 separate flocks. 
The largest Poultry Range in Ohio, )For 
full description of my buildings, yards, and 
fowls, etc., send three 1 cent stamps and get 
the finest illustrated and descriptive cata- 
logue ever published. Size 8x11 inches. 
28 pages. CHAS. GAMMERDINGER, 

COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


.@ Mention the American Agriculturist. 


ine Land POULTRY YARD BROODER 

pte Premium at the New York Poultry Show, 

Dec. 14 to 21, 1887; also National Poultry Show, Indianapolis, 

Jan. 18 to 25, 1888. Farm, County and State rights for sale. 
M. DAVENPORT, Englishtown, N. J. 


















Ss. A. & I. a ‘ e L. AN E, 
ZIONSVILLE, INDIANA. 
Breeding of Light Brahmas and Laced Wyandottes a Spe- 
cialty. Eggs, $3 and $5 per 13. Send for Circular. 





TOODSIDE POULTRY YARD.—PARTRIGED 
\ COCHINS—Specialty. A fine lot ot Young High-scor- 
ing Birds for Sale. Fizes, 38 be 13 5S fers Orders prompt- 

; filled and carefully packed for shipping. 
vias J. ©. WILSON, Woodside, Indianapolis. 








| 
| 
} 
} 


White and Standard P. Rocks, White and 
Laced Wyandottes, Bronze Turkeys aad 
Pekin Ducks. Catalogue Fr 


ee. 
A. C. HAWKINS, Lancaster, Mass. 





BSS TO HATCH from 12 leading varieties of 
“4 fowls, including Red Caps, Minorcas, and Bronze Tur- 
keys. Circulars free. A. LEIDA, Delaware, N.J. 


OULTRY, TURKEYS, DUCKS, BEES. BIRDS AND 
Eggs of 18 varieties. 15 years’ experience. Stamp for 
Circular. H. H. HEWITT, Williamsburg, Blair Co., Pa. 


$2 for 26 Wyandotte Eggs. Also B. Turkey 
ONL y and P, Duck Eggs. Send for circular. 
J. S. SHOEMAKER, Dakota, Il. 
ITANDARD WYANDOTTE EGGS-—from stock 


}) scoring 90 to 95. Write toeday for Circular. 
Cc. W. SMITH, Greeneville, Conn. 
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(Trade Mark.) 


IMPERIAL EGG FOOD will increase Egg pro- 
duction, strengthen weak and drooping fowls, promote 
the healthy growth of all varieties of poultry, and insure 
fine condition and smooth plumage. This is no forcing 
process; you simply give them the chemicals to make eggs, 
at a cost of less than one cent a week for each fowl. We 
mail packages for 50 cents and $1, 6 1b. boxes and 25 Ib. 
kegs delivered to freight or express Co. for $2 and $6.25. 
Ask your local tradesman or write to 

F. C. STURTEVANT, Hartford, Conn. 





J EE PERRY, Taylorsville, Ind., Breeder of Plymouth 
4 Rocks, 8. 8. Hamburgs, Buff Cochins, Patridge Cochins 

Dark Bra'imas, White Face Black Spanish, Golden Polish anc 

White Crested Polish, White Booted Bantams, Golden Sea 
Bright Bantams, etc. Eggs, $2 and $3 per setting. Enclose 
Stamp for Circular. 


F. McGREW, Springfield, Ohio. My Gold Dust 

e Strain Buff Cochins again won the leading honors at the 

great Nationel Poultry Show, Indianapolis, Jan., 1888. First 

on Cock; first and fifth on Breeding Pen; second, third and 

fifth on Hen; second, third and fifth on Pullet; third on 
Cockerel; and one hundred and fifty dollars in Specials. 








A TYNER, 20 Greenfield, Ind., Breeder of Langshans 
e and Wyandoites. Won at Indianapolis—W yandottes 
first on Hen; fourth on Breeding Pen; fourth on Langshan 
Breeding Pen. Score over 93 Points. A fine lot of Young 
Birds for Sale. Eggs, $3 and $2 for setting of 13. Write for 
Circular, 


B TT, PACE, Grandview Poultry Yards, Salem, Ind., 
e Importer and Breeder of Derbyshire Redcaps, Par- 
tridge Cochins, White Cochins, Wyandottes, and Bronze Tur- 
keys. Eggs, Redcaps, $5 per 13; Bronze Turkeys, $8 per 9. 
All others $2 per 13, Send stamp for Circular. 








K KAPP BRO.’S White Leghorns again win_the 
4 Cham rionship of America, at the great National Poul- 
try Show, {ndianaponis, —— 1888. First on Cock, Hen, 
Cockerel, and Breeding Pen, We also breed the popular 
White Wyandotte, of highest merit. Eggs, $3 and $5 per 13, 
Send stamp for Circular. ay: , 

KNAPP BRO.’S, Fabins, N. Y., Box 500. 























The PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR 


And BROODER stand with rivals. 
: SIMPLE, 
SCIENTIFIC, SATISFACTORY! 
EASY to MANAGE and ABSOLUTELY 
GUARANTEED to do all that is claimed for 
them. If youintend to try artificial poultry 
culture, do not fail to send for our circulars, 
8S. W. GUTHRIE, Sec. & Treas. P. 8. I. Co., 
Homer City, Pa. 








SUCCESSFUL, 




















Guaranteed to hatch a larger 





THE IMPROVED EXCELSIOR 


Perfectly Reliable and Self-Regulating. Economical and Perfect Hatching. Hundreds in Successful Operation. 
percents of fertile ecvs at less cost than any other Hatcher. Send6 CENTS for New 
Illustrated Catalogue. Circulars free. Address GEO. H. STAHL, Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, Quincy, Ill. 





INCUBATOR. 














INCUBATORS. 


Greatly improved. Self-Regulating. Perfectly Relia- 
ble. Well made and Finely Finished. Hundreds in 
successful operation. Guaranteed to hatch a 
larger percentage of fertile eggs, at a less cost, than 
any otherhatcher. Send 
15 cents for 24 page Illus- 
trated Descriptive Cata- 
and Price List and 
ze book on Poultry 

ng and Artificial In. 
cubation. Mention this 
s paper and Address, 


Champion Mfg. Co, 


Quincy, Ills. 
























| Lowest priced 
first-class 
fj Hatcher made, 









THE AXFORD INGUBATOR, {THE AxFoRD 


CITICAGO, ILD. 
At the Srock SHow under the auspices of the Illinois State 
Board of Agriculture, held at Chicago, Nov., 1887 


HA R NT. 
One case of eggs from which selection was Made was pur- 
chased in grocery store at Blue Island, near Chicago, and 
many were quite old. We do not give 40 per 
any one to say it is a good one. 
HIGHES Tf AWARD FOR BEST BROODER. 


NEW MONITOR 


INCUBATOR, 


Self-regulating. Williams’ Im- 
proved Hydro Incubator, Sim- 
le, Low Price, Reliable. Also 
3rooders. Free Circulars. 
A. F. WILLIAMS. 
Bristol, Ct. Factory near depot. 











THE HILL INCUBATOR AND BROODER. 
FIRST PREMIUM, NATIONAL POULTRY SHOW, 
Indianapolis, Ind., Jan. 18-25, 1888. 

FIRST at. S2 LOUIS, MO., VP. CLUB, Dec, 14, 1887. 
IRST DENVER, cognaDd, state P. A., Det. 27, 1887. 


Send for Catalogue “ U. 
THE HILL M’F'G. CO. (L’'td.), Cleveland, Ohio, 


| 
| 


UNDER SEAL | 





| if 3 Registered Standard Bred 


aomenionsnininiiall 


Horses & Jersey Red Swine. 18 f f 


Mammoth Bronze Turkeys, P. Rocks and China 
Geese-eggs, in season. Stock second to none in exist- 
ence. Prices to suit the times. Also immense Nursery 
Stock of all hardy Fruits, Shades and Ornamentals, 
including both €.C. and Mammoth Green Aspara- 
us. Catalogues and prices of Hedgefield Stock and 
Nurseries freetoall. Address the proprietor, 
CLARK PETTIT, P. O., Salem, N. J. 


Jersey Calves; Collies, Fox hounds, Bea- 
les; standard Kowls, Turkeys, Ducks; 

, | fees, $1.50 up. PRIZE STOCK cheap. 
cnusitasiimamaiia F. MORRIS, Norway, Pa. 


Supplies A Wantnever F E E D E R 
nelore” UCCESSFULLY met by ’ ne 
invention. The calf SUCKS its 
food SLOWLY, in a natural way, 
thriving as well as when fed on 
its mother. Now used in every 
State and Territory intheUnion. 
Worth many times its cost. Sat- <f\ 
isfaction guaranteed or money (a= > 
refunded. Try it. : 

J.B. Small & Co., 21 So. Market st., Boston, Mass, 


WIRE FENCING 


ire Rope Selvage 

























SORE 











80c. to $2 per rod. 

s. Sold by us or any dealer in this line of 

Fe EIGEN WOVEN WIRE FENCECO 

Wri ; 
eae a rake Sts CHICAGO, Lilinols. 


All sizes and width 





C2" FRIENDS! If you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


We will with pleasure send you a sample copy of our 
SEMI-MONTHLY GLEANINGS IN BEE CUL-« 
TU RE, with a descriptive price-list of the latest improve- 
ments in Hives, Honey Extractors, Comb Founda- 


: tion, Section Honey Boxes, all books and journals, 


| and everything pertaining to Bee Culture. 


Nothing Patent- 


} ed. Simply send your address on a postal card, written 








plainly, to A. I. ROO'T, Medina, Ohio, 





‘Vuiversity of the State of New York. 


ican .: 


139 and 141 West 54th St.. NEW YORK CITY. 
The only school in the STATE which has the right to 
grant the degree of Doctor of Veterinary Surgery (D.V.S.) 
The regularcourse of Lectures commences in Oct. each 


; year. Circular and information can be had on application to 


Dr. A. LIAUTARD, V.S., Dean of the Faculty. 


THE BEST CATTLE FASTENING! 
SELFADJUSTING SWING STANGHION| 


FFNHE only Practical Swing Stanchion Invented. Thou- 
sands in use. Illustrated circular free. Address, 


I’, G. PARSONS & CO., Addison, Steuben Co., N. Y. 








Newton’s improved 

thousands in use, cow TIE 

Pushes them back when standing, 

draws them forward when lying 

down, and keeps them clean. Cir- 

/ yy, cular free, it you mention this pa- 
per. E.O. NEWTON, Batavia, Ill 









Chester White, Berkshire and 
Poland China PIGS, Fine 
Setter Dogs, Scotch Collies, 
Fox Hounds and Beagles, 
Sheep and Poultry, bred and 
; y W. GIBBONS & CO., 
West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 
r and Price List. 





= a 
a f =, 


Send stamp for Circula 





| $=" G2 GO SO GS CE UO | ' 
(NR a I a I th ae > A | 


\| DO YOU WANT a DOG? | 


ff so, send for DOG BUYERS’ ) 
GUIDE, containing colored plates, § 
100 engravings of different breeds, ff 
prices they are worth, and where to 0 
buy them. Directions for Training 
Dogs and Breeding Ferrets. Mailed it 
for 15 Cents. Also Cuts of Dogf 
Furnishing Goods of all kinds, ¥ 


Then send for Practical POUL- 
TRY BOOK pages; - 


o) of nearly 3 di 
tions of the breeds; how to ca Z0% 
4 plans for poultry houses; information 
\— — a here tobs 
8s from best stock a ° 
Dee aoe oe erot for to Ce 


 tiful colored a aasne onnravin 
. all kinds of Sowins acripe 


oO eed bide caeen, aon. Malek ez 

. ~ ares 

~ 15 Cents, ‘The Three Books, 40 Cts. [ 

? ASSOCIATED FANCIERS, . 
uth Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. i 


ee” ee a ee 








AGENTS WANTED, o105."°Chtatogue ‘and 


sample free. C. E MARSHALL, Lockport,N. Y. 
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S55 LAND, HOMES, ETC.2==\-+> 
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TRAVEL VIA 


- Through Trains with Dining 
Burlington 





Cars, Pullman Palace Sleep- 
ing Cars, Modern Coaches, 
Sure connections in Union 
Depots at its terminal points, 
with trains from and to the 
East, West, North and South. 
Cheapest, Best and Quickest 
Route from Chicago, Peoria 
or St. Louis to 


Route 


C.B.&Q.A.R. 


DENVER, ST. PAUL, 
SAN FRANCISCO, MINNEAPOLIS, 
OMAHA PORTLAND, ORE. 


bd 
KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, 
CITY OF MEXICO, ATCHISON. 

For Tickets, Rates, Maps, &c., apply to Ticket Agents 
of connecting lines, or address 
7. J. POTTER, H. B. STONE, PAUL MORTON, 
Ist V. P. G. M. G.P.&T. A. 

For handsome Illustrated Burlington Route Guide 
Book send 4c. postage to the G. P. & T. A., Chicago, Ill. 


OHIO AND MISSISSIPPI RAILWAY, 


THE FAST LINE BETWEEN 
CINCINNATI, ST. LOUIS, AND LOUISVILLE. 


The only line under one management running all trains 
through solid, between the three cities. Only direct line 
from Southern Indiana and Illinois to the Centennial Expo- 
sition at Cincinnati,to be held July, August, September, 
and October, 1888. Purchase excursion tickets by this line. 


HAGERTY & MARPLE, Bankers, 
A R KOT. 


B DEEN, DAKOTA. 

Loan money on Real Estate to Net Eastern Investors 7 
percent. Security three times the amount of the loan. 
Ve also issue our own Certificates of Deposit for one year 

at 6 per cent., and for six months at 5 percent. We 
make choice investments for Eastern parties in Aberdeen 

City Property and Brown County Farms. Correspondence 

solicited. References first-class. 


Farms for Sale 
-IN MICHIGAN. 


New Price List just issued for Free Distribution. Over 
300 of the finest farms inthe State fully described. A fine 
colored County Map of Mich. furnished for 10 cts. in stamps. 


GEO. W. SNOVER, Reat Estate & LOAN AGENT, 


103 Griswold St., Detroit, Mich. 
FAR) 


ce! FOR SALE IN SUSSEX CO. 
sula. Address L. T. SA 


The peach belt of the Del. and Md. Be 
GO TO FLORIDA “25552 

















LSBURY & CO., Georgetown, Del. 
For cheap rates, free guide books, maps or truth 
about land, write O. M. CROSBY, 99 Franklin St., N.Y. 


W ANTED. Man to organize and manage adairy farm 
in the West Indies. Very desirable situation for relia 


ble and competent man. Address I. A. G., Box 1682, N.Y.City. 
24% Acres of Land free to 

A actual settlers. Address 

M. RENZ, Bridgeport,Fla. 
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A New Era in Photography, 


Anybody can make oe photos with thé 
Champion Camera and Equipments. No pre- 
vious knowl of the art necessary. Busi- 
ness suitable for everybody. $50 per week 
easily made. Process simple and sure. Don’t 
miss this chance of securing the greatest in- 
vention of thecentury, but send 20cents silver 
or stamps for large page illustrative book 
with full particulars and sample photos. 
There is a fortune in it. Address 
The Schultze Photo Equipment Co. 
5 Chatham Square, New York. 


EPPS’S 


CRATEFUL—COMFORTINC. 


COCOA 


EVERY MONTH. 
1,000 LIVE AGI NTS WANTED 
atonce. Our Agent’s Outfit 

Z CASKET 


a beautiiul SATIN-LINE . OF 
SILVERWARE, sent free. Write for it. 
WALLINGFORD SILVER CO., Wallingford, Conn. 














Send 10 Cents in P. O. Stamps to 
W PRODUCE COMMIS. 
E. & 0, AR F SION MERCHANTS, 
for Circular giving important advice about SHIPPING 
PRODUCE. Also Containing recipe for PRESERV- 


ING EGGS. No. 279 Washington St., N.Y. City. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON. 
Members of New York and Philadelphia Stock Exchanges, 
Execute orders for all Investment Securities ; ~~ and Sell 
Bills of Exchange; Issue Commercial and ‘Travellers’ 
Credits available in any part of the world; Make Telegraphic 

Transfers of Money between this Country and Europe. 
Liverpool. BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., London. 
United States Government Financial Agents in England. 


Sr asercen ay CAD ies ® 


Greatest Bargains ‘conces 
akin owde ¥ 

For partioulans addroset REMIUMS, 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA Co, 
31 & 33 Vesey St., New York, N.Y’ 
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CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


S. A. KEAN & CO., BANKERS, 


UNITED BANK BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
Securities for Estates, Savings Banks, Trus- 
tees, and Individuals. . g 


The Safe Deposit Go. of New York 


OFFERS UNEQUALLED SECURITY. 





OFFICES HAVE BEEN NEWLY FURNISHED 
WITH EVERY IMPROVEMENT. 

HAYE ADDED LARGE AND IMPROVED SAFES, 
SUITABLE FOR BANKERS AND BROKERS. 


140, 142 AND 146 BROADWAY, 


FRANCIS M. JENCKS, President, 


GRORGE H. Vosk, Secretary. 
ny 
7° LAND MORTGAGES ¢ 
r 7 hl J 
lo DEBENTURE BONDS ° 
TO INVESTORS. 

If strength and safety in investments have weight with 
you, we invite you to examine carefully the mode of doing 
business, and the securities oftered by the Texas Loan 
Agency, of Corsicana, Texas. 

Cash Capital, $300,000. Surplus, 854,900. 

Mortgages placedon productive landat low valuations. 
All investments fully guaranteed by the Company. 

ABR.S. UNDERHILL, Manager N. Y. Office, 100 B’way, N.Y. 


THE 








BOOKS AND PERIODICALS. 
HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Per YEAR: 
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Postage Free to Subscribers in the United States or C 
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THE BEST 


INVESTMENT 


for the Family, the School, or the Profes- 
sional or Public Library, is a 
copy of the latest issue of Webster’s Unabridged. 











Besides many other valuable features, it contains 


A Dictionary 


of 118,000 Words, 3000 Engravings, 


A Gazetteer of the World 


locating and describing 25,000 Places, 


A Biographical Dictionary 


of nearly 10,000 Noted Persons, 


All in One Book. 


3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more IIlustra- 
tions than any other American Dictionary. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Pamphlet free. 

G. & C, MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 








| WH Y let Fruits, 

Flowers, Trees 
2[and Vegetables be 
;consumed when this 
practical treatise 
sums up the_ latest 
means ah a eeling 

Trou a chea 

‘with Ant on 


Wier, 
headin 8; 148 remedies. 
Armed in time and mil- 
llions of dollars in pro- 
a ila . iduce may be saved in 
=— (oprovswQ|trustrateo 1888. For One Month. 
"Dp: = Tofurther introduce our 
Price. == AdeFR journal, devoted to all 

ranches of Horticul- 

ture for profit and pleasure, (82 pages, $1.00a year) a 
specimen copy (10c.) and above treatise (25c.) will both 
be sent for only 10c. if ordered NOW, mentioning paper. 
Popular Gardening & Fruit Growing,’’ Buffalo, Y, 
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ing, Banking, Penman. 
ship, Correspondence, 
Arithmetic, &c. Young 
men and women taught to earn 
a livingand given a thorough 
preparation for honorable posi- 
tions. Terms reasonable. Time short. 
Instruction thorough. Business men supplied 
with competent assistants on short notice. No 
- charge for situations furnished. Address for cata. 
logue, Eastman College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y, 


Is a first. 
class trade 
can be 
quickly 
learned 


at our school, 2,500 graduates at work, We will teach 
you thoroughly, and put you at workin either Com. 
mercial or Railroad Telegraphy. The Great 
West is the county togrowupin. Write for our circu. 
lars. VALENTINE E ROS.. JANESVILLE. WIs. 


is STUDY. Book-keeping, Business Forms, 
Penmanship, Arithmetic, Shorthand, ete,, 
thoroughly taught by MAIL. Circulars free. 
BRYANT & STRATTON’S COLLEGE, 
445 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y, 


PRR Siuar fake 


Self-taught, Send for Catalog. Address 
The Phonographic Institute, Cincinnati. 


HORTHAND breciiorperb sci 
{ by mail or personally. 
ituations procured all — when competent. 
end forcircular. W.G. CHAFFEE, Oswego,N.Y, 


(;ray’s Botanical 
Text-Books. 


At once the Most Complete and the Best 
Botanical Series Published, comprising: 
GRAY’S How Plants Grow. 
GRAY’S School and Field Botany. 
GRAY’S Manual of Botany. 
GRAY’S Lessons and Manual. 
GRAY ’S Structural tom § 
GOODALE’S Physiological Botany. 
COULTER'S Manual of the Rocky Mountains, 
THE SAME, Tourist's Edition. 
GRAY AND COULTER’S Manual of Western Botany, and 
many others, 
Send for our New Descriptive Pamphlet of 
GRAY’s BOTANIES, containing Portrait and 


Biographical Sketch of the Author. 


Books for Introduction or Examination 
furnished on most favorable terms. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO. 
753-755 BROADWAY, NEw YorK. 
149 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


THOMAS P. SIMPSON, Wash’ton, 
D.C. No atty’s fee until Patent ob 
tained. Write for Inventor's Guide, 
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April. 
> 
There is no glory in star or blossom 
Till looked upon by a loving eye ; 
There is no fragrance in April breezes 
Till breathed with joy as they wander by.—Bryanvr. 


HARM AND = GARDEN = WORK 
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In a country so extended that while orange-trees 
blossom and ripen their fruit at one end the 
skunk-cabbage is lifting its curious horns at the 
other extreme, it is difficult to say when spring be- 
Every farmer should be able to decide when 
spring opens for him, 7.¢., when spring work may 
safely begin upon his own farm. The old signs, 
such as that this or that farm work may be done 
when the poplar or other leaf, is ‘‘ as big as a squir- 
rel’s ear,’’? have been left behind in the advance 
of general intelligence. The farmer ot to-day no 
longer goes to the trees to ask when he shall start 
his plows, but he goes to the soil itself. If the soil 
breaks up in clods, it is not fit to plow, and the ju- 
dicious farmer will wait until the soil crumbles be- 
fore the plow. No matter what the almanac or the 
” say, that is the proper time for him, and 
for his farm. The dates one year with another 
will not vary greatly. If the farmer has followed 
our repeated advice, to keep a record of the prin- 
cipal events on the farm, much pleasure and not 
a little benefit will come from looking back upon 
the record of past years. Do not omit to add to 
the records the events of the present year, with 
their proper dates. The farmer and his sons should 
hold a council every evening to make sure that 
nothing of importance is omitted from the record, 
as well as to decide on the work to be done on the 
following day. If boys are made to feel that they 
have a voice in the management of the farm, they 
will take their part in its work more cheerfully. 

> 
Live Stock Notes, 

Old fashioned people believe in medicating them- 
selves as well as their animals as spring opens. So 
do we, but we think that the ‘‘ opening medicine ’ 
snould be applied externally in the form of curry- 


gins, 


hol > 
signs 


comb and brush. Sound and wholesome food, 
together with proper grooming, will allow the 


animals to resume the work of the farm without 
sudden shock..... It is all-important that the har- 
ness be overhauled and ready for spring work. 
Badly fitting harness is as uncomfortable to an ani- 
mal as is a man’s dress when a suspender button is 
lost. See to the collars, that they fit well, and all 
parts that rub should not chafe the skin..... Look 
to the feet of horses; those that begin work on 
soft ground usually do better without shoes. The 
feet should be well cleaned when they come in 
from work..... In-coming cows, especially those 
with their first calf, are apt to suffer from milk- 
fever and garget. Give them less food, as. their 
time approaches. A roomy stall should be provided. 
> 
Orchard and Fruit Garden. 

If one has land that may be more profitably de- 
voted to fruit trees than to any other crop, let him 
consider the subject of orchard planting. If his 
farm is near a market, he should plant mainly of 
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early varieties. If he plants the later varieties, 
especially of apples, he comes into competition with 
the Western orchardists. With summer and early 
autumn varieties, and a near market, the varieties 
need be but few to be profitable. Red Astrachan, 
Early Harvest, Porter, Gravenstein, Pippins, will 
succeed almost everywhere, and are profitable arly 
sorts, and these are the only ones that will pay for 
a near market. Of course late varieties will be 
needed for home use. In planting trees, whether 
of early or late varieties, recollect that they 
to be planted, and not posts to be set. Near a mar- 
ket, strawberries, raspberries, blackberries, and 
other small fruits may be made a source of profit 
ee - 
Kitchen and Market Garden. 
Worse than being too late in garden work is be- 
ing too early and stirring the soil before it is ready. 
.If there are hot-beds or cold-frames they need 
close attention this month. The sun is daily in- 
creasing in power, and unless the are lifted 
to give the needed ventilation the plants will soon 
be killed. If ventilation is given by removal of the 
a sudden cold snap may cause injury in 
another direction... Every farm should have an 
asparagus bed, not a little toy bed, but one large 
enough to work with horse implements. Such a 
bed should give the family all they can consume 
eason lasts, and until green peas 
come. If there is an excess of asparagus it can 
always be sold at a good price. It takes three 
years for a bed to get established, four if you raise 
yourown plants. Set out cabbage, cauliflower, and 
lettuce plants from cold-frames, provided that they 
have been properly hardened off....Among the 
hardy vegetables which may be sown first are beets, 
carrots, parsnips, salsify, spinach, onions. leeks, 
etc. These may be sown in rows fifteen inches 
apart. The round peas are hardier than the wrin- 
kled or marrow kinds, which if a cold wet time 
comes on are very apt to rot in the ground. Sow 
the round kinds very early and cover deeply. Cut 
the pea brush before the leaves appear—white birch 
is best—lay it on a smooth place and place logs or 
rails upon it to bring it into a fan shape....To- 
mato, pepper, and other tender plants should have 
seeds sown in hot-beds or window-boxes about six 
weeks before it will be safe to transplant the plants 
to the open ground, 


are trees 


sashes 


sashes, 


as long as the s 


> 
Flower-Garden and Lawn, 


if the clearing up has not been done, lose no 


time in raking up and removing rubbish of all 
kinds. If manure is used on the lawn, let it be so 


thoroughly decomposed that the seeds of weeds 
survive. Such fertilizers as ashes and 
bone-dust can be used without risk. Nitrate of 
soda, three hundred pounds to the acre, is an ex- 
cellent manure for grass, especially if it can be ap- 
plied just before a rain.....New lawns should be 
made early, preparing the soil thoroughly ; enrich- 
ing and making it as fine as possible. Sow an 
abundance of seed, sowing in different directions 
to get an even distribution. Small areas are best 
sodded with close turf from the roadside. Lay the 
margins of large lawns and the edges of beds in the 
lawns with fine turf....- If clumps of herbaceous 
perennials have grown too large, lift them, and 
by means of a sharp spade or strong knife divide 
into as many pieces as is desirable, set in fresh soil, 
and remember your neighbors. 

— 


cannot 


Greenhouse and Window Plants, 

Plants that are turned from their pots and set 
in the open border are rarely worth taking up and 
potting again at the approach of autumn. Start 
a stock of vigorous new young plants raised from 
cuttings. Plants that are to remain in their pots 
should be in a partial shade, but not in the drip of 
trees. Stand them on a layer of coal ashes to pre- 
vent worms from entering the pots. Prepare the 
plants by exposure for the change. Roots of dah- 
lias, cannas, etc., should be exposed to the sun 
during the day, laid upon earth in boxes, and taken 
in at night. This will soon cause the buds to start, 
when the roots may be divided for planting out. 
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ARBOR DAY. 
a 

Fifty years ago there was a spring-time holiday known at 
Williams College, Massachusetts, as ‘Tree Day,” when the stu- 
dents betook themselves to the Berkshire hills and woods, and came 
home laden with trees which they planted in the college grounds 
and the village streets. The custom survived until a few years ago, 
and may still survive. It resulted in making that beautiful valley 
a very forest of foliage. Similar customs prevailed in many other 
New England towns. ‘‘ Arbor Day,” known to the laws of so many 
States, had its origin not merely in the idea of beautifying hamlets 
and homesteads, but in increasing the forest area. The Nebraska Ag- 
ricultural Society first set the ball in motion in 1874, and it is claimed 
that the people planted twelve million trees that year, and that now 
the State has more than a hundred thousand acres of planted forest. 
The same year the Iowa Horticultural Society recommended the 
planting. In Minnesota the work began in 1876, and more than one 
million five hundred thousand trees were planted. Michigan fell into 
line in 1881; Ohio in 1882; West Virginia in 1883, and later New 
Jersey, New Hampshire, New York, Vermont, Georgia, Idaho, 
Pennsylvania, Florida, and several other States. In all of these the 
practice is popular, and is resulting in great good, with the promise 
of greater. At the present session of the New York State Legisla- 
ture a bill has been presented which is designed to give a fresh and 
vital interest to ‘‘ Arbor Day” as a children’s festival. It provides 
that the children of the public schools shall be assembled on the first 
of May, and that their teachers shall encourage them in the plant- 
ing, preservation, and protection of trees and shrubs, and instruct 
them in the best methods. Already ‘‘ Arbor Day” has proved to be 
an educator. The school children are interested in its observance, 
and they learn much concerning the uses and the growth of trees. 
These beautify country and town, and pave the way for a bonanza 
in lumber before many years. Let the good work go on, and a 
perpetual supply of timber will be maintained. 
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COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS IN THE GARDEN. 
JOSEPH HARRIS. 
> 

When we talk about commercial fertilizers, we mean, essen- 
tially, superphosphate of lime, to which is added more or less 
nitrogen and potash. The basis of nearly all of them is superphos- 
phate made from South Carolina rock phosphate by treatment with 
sulphuric acid. A superphosphate so made contains about twelve 
per cent of soluble phosphoric acid. It is an excellent manure as 
far as it goes, and can be used in the garden with great profit asa 
supplement to other manures. By this we mean that if large quan- 
tities of stable manure have been used in the garden for many 
years, the use of 300 or 400 pounds of superphosphate on turnips, 
cabbage, lettuce, cucumbers, melons, tomatoes, and perhaps corn, 
will often produce very profitable results. But when we want to 
use commercial fertilizers as a substitute for manure, superphos- 
phate alone will not answer the purpose. We need nitrogen in an 
available form in addition to the superphosphate, or potash. 

It is forty years since I first used superphosphate in the garden, 
and I have used it ever since, with and without sulphate of 
ammonia. For the last half dozen years I have used nitrate of 
soda instead of sulphate of ammonia, as it is not only a cheaper 
source of nitrogen, but the ammonia must be converted into nitrate 
in the soil before the plants can take it up, and before this change 
can take place it is necessary that the soil should be warm. Hence 
it follows that for very early crops nitrate is a more immediately 
available manure than ammonia. 

It has always been to me a matter of surprise how few gar- 
deners avail themselves of the discoveries of science in regard to 
the use of fertilizers for their crops. There was a time, say thirty 
to forty years ago, when a few chemists suggested the use of 
“special” manures for special crops. It was thought that when we 
knew the composition of a crop, we knew just what to use in 
manure. This idea was found to be fallacious, and was abandoned. 

Some gardeners are trying superphosphate. Our farmers are 
using it on their wheat, barley, corn and potatoes to an enormous ex- 
tent—at the rate of from 100 to 300 pounds per acre. Gardeners seem 
to think if a little is good more must be better, and it is not uncom- 
mon for a gardener to sow a ton per acre. And he will tell you it 
pays. This may be true, but it is certain that he is wasting his 
money. Our best brands of superphosphate contain say three per 
cent of nitrogen, twelve per cent of soluble phosphoric acid, and 
four per cent of potash. The gardener who sows one ton per acre 
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furnishes his crops with sixty pounds nitrogen, 240 pounds soluble 


phosphoric acid, and eighty pounds of potash. Such a quantity of 
soluble phosphoric acid is not needed. We need the nitrogen, and 
this is why the gardener finds it necessary to use such a large quan- 
tity of the manure. But he is wasting his money, because he is 
paying for phosphoric acid in excess of the needs of his crop in 
order to get the necessary nitrogen. 

For many of his crops the gardener needs a manure furnish- 
ing say seventy-five pounds of nitrogen, fifty pounds of soluble 
phosphoric acid, and fifteen pounds of potash. If he has been in 
the habit of using large quantities of ordinary manure on his land, 
he will probably not need the potash. But ro matter how much 
manure he has been previously using, he is certain to find benefit, 
especially for early crops, from a manure containing nitrate of 
soda and superphosphate. If-he sows 500 pounds of nitrate of soda 
per acre and 400 pounds of good plain superphosphate, he will get 
about seventy-five pounds of nitrogen, sixty pounds of phosphoric 
acid, and, usually, fifteen to twenty pounds of potash. 


NATURE’S PROTECTION OF FISH BY COLOR. 


SETH GREEN. 
ees 

It is wonderful to note the methods employed by Nature for the 
protection of all her living forms. There is no living creature which 
has not been provided by Nature with some means for protection 
either through strength, fleetness of foot or wing, cunning, or a 
natural color similar to the surrounding objects, thereby rendering 
them difficult of detection. The partridge closely resembles the 
dead leaves, twigs, and fallen timber, and the deer possesses the 
same characteristics to such a degree that about the only part 
readily seen is the white hair on the under part of the tail. Many 
of my readers have doubtless observed the difficulty usually experi- 
enced in looking into a trout stream to see any of the fish. This is 
caused by two reasons—the first is the natural shyness of the fish, 
and the second is that they so nearly resemble the color of the bot- 
tom of the stream. But the color is affected only so far as the dif- 
ferent shades of light and dark are concerned. I have many times 
illustrated this changing of color by driving the trout from a spawn- 
ing race having a light gravelly bottom out into a pond having 
a dark bottom, where, by contrast, the difference in shade could 
be plainly seen, and where the trout would in a very short time as- 
sume the color of the dark colored bottom. 

I have expressed the opinion that this change in color is adjusted 
through the visual organs, and my reason for this belief is that 
a trout which is perfectly blind turns black and never changes, no 
matter what the conditions of the bottom may be. If this is incor- 
rect, I cannot understand why the blindness of the fish should have 
the effect on its coloration that it does. I have heard it suggested 
that the fish themselves have control of their change in color, and 
effect this at will, but in my opinion this theory is unfounded. The 
change in color takes place instinctively, and without any effort or 
action on the part of the fish, and is intended as a wise provision 
of Nature to be one of the means given for their protection from 
many of their natural enemies, otherwise they would be a much 
more easy prey for the kingfisher, fish-hawks, cranes, and other 
enemies. In the rearing of young trout thereappears an occasional 
albino—pure white, with pink eyes. These never change in color 
and are therefore very difficult to keep long ina preserve, on account 
of the ease with which they can be seen and caught by their ene- 
mies, Trout are not the only fish which change their color as 
above described. The same peculiarity is found among nearly al] 
varieties of fish to a greater or less degree. 
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Over-Production of Cattle.—J. V. Wood, Butler Co., Neb., writes 
us: ‘‘ There is clearly an over-production in the cattle business, and 
it interests every tax-paying and renting farmer in the United 
States who raises a calf. This over-production is a serious draw- 
back, especially to the cattle raiser in the great corn-growing 
States. Cattle have depreciated in value so rapidly that they can 
hardly be raised with profit on lands worth twenty-five dollars per 
acre and upward. The result is being felt far and wide ; money 
is borrowed on mortgages, in the hope of better prices, which 
do not come. The direct cause of this has been the use of foreign 
capital in the cattle-raising business on the public domain, rent-free 
and tax-free. Powerful cattle companies can afford to lose twenty- 
five per cent of the increase of their herds, and then be ahead of the 
man who raises cattle on his own land. The use of the Government 
land for stock-raising purposes retards rather than assists the set- 
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tlement of the extreme Western States and Territories. Home 


seekers do not care to go where they are likely to be persecuted, or 


to have their crops overrun by herds of cattle. There is a remedy 
for this. Let Congress prohibit the unpaid use of the public lands 
for grazing purposes, as strictly as it prohibits the poor settler from 
taking timber from the public lands to build his cabin with, or to 
keep his family from freezing.” 

——-*738 = — 


STATISTICAL FACTS OF INTEREST TO FARMERS. 
> 

The annual report of the Bureau of Statistics, under charge of 
Colonel Switzler, was issued in the latter part of February from the 
Government printing office. As usual it abounds in valuable statis- 
tics with regard to the transactions between the United States and 
the rest of the world. From the tables relating to imports and ex- 
ports we have gathered a few statements that will be of service to 
our readers. These figures relate chiefly to the transactions in 
horses, cattle and sheep, in eggs and in potatoes. The importation 
of farm animals to the United States is quite large, both as ‘‘ duti- 
able” and as “free of duty.” The latter are those imported for 
breeding purposes or animals owned by those emigrating to this 
country, or animals brought in for exhibition, to which a few months’ 
stay is allowed. The animals on which duty is paid are those that are 
introduced under conditions different from those just named. Some 
two years ago there was published in the American Agriculturist an 
article similar to the present, and it will be well tocompare them as 
far as possible. In the first place as to horses, imported and exported: 


” 


FREE OF DUTY. 





YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1885. YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1887. 
Total. Value. Total. Value. 
18,521 $1,920,887 17,650 $2,408,679 
Canada -...-..- 3,849 976,711 5,026 1,142,221 
Mexico -- -- 13,107 103,289 9,836 66,592 
Great Britain 503 223,751 1,403 299,300 
Belgium --- 39 21,748 74 32,544 
France - 992 589,295 1,479 846,342 


On the 1885 side of the above table the average value of the im- 
ported horse is $103, on the 1887 side it is $137. The horses of high- 
est valuation are from France, $595 in 1885 and $572 in 1887. The 
Belgium horses come next at $557 and $440. Russia also sends four 
horses at an average valuation of $465. In 1885 the ‘* dutiable” 


horses numbered 21,734, and were almost entirely from Canada and 


Mexico. In 1887 they number 38,725 and come also from the same 
countries. The Canada horse averages $112 and the Mexican $9. 


The difference in value between the little mustang and the splendid 
importation from Europe of the noble horses that are improving the 
American stock so wonderfully, is quite as marked as is the distinc- 
tion between the animals themselves. 

The export of horses last year reached the number of 1,611 and 
the value of $351,607, an average of $218. The noticeable feature of 
this is that Italy took two of our horses valued at $4,000, the Argen- 
tine Republic three at $3,600, Australasia three at $3,000, Brazil 
twenty at $25,000, Costa Rica two at $1,500, and Canada 481 at 
$108,053. On the whole, it was a pretty good year for the interna- 
tional trade in horses. 

The returns of the imports of cattle dutiable and duty free are 
not as favorable for 1887 as for 1885. They are less in number and 
value, and some countries that contributed largely at the earlier 
date are backward now, as the following table will show. 

FREE OF DUTY. 
JUNE 30, 1887. 


YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1885. YEAR ENDING 





Total. Value. Total. Value. 

26,342 $1,176,717 14,365 $412,336 
Canada _..----- 2,845 539,772 1,582 203,440 
Mexico ---. - -- -20,400 259,054 11,99 117,788 
Netherlands -.. 1,663 133,194 93 7,306 
Great Britain - - 936 201,972 723 83,236 
Belgium ---- 216 20,518 -—-- —— 


The average value in 1885 was $44, in 1887 it was $28, and the 
valuations in each particular country exhibit a likedecadence. The 
‘* dutiable ” cattle for 1887 came from Canada and Mexico, as did 
those of 1885. They numbered altogether 72,665. The Canada con- 
tingent is valued at an average of $15, and the Mexican at $6.60. 
The exports of cattle numbered 106,459, valued at $9,172,136. Of 
these 87,757 went to England, and were valued at $8,182,299. 

The sheep imported free of duty during the last fiscal year num- 
bered 28,547, and are valued at $57,935. The dutiable sheep 
numbered 451,258, and are valued at $1,187,847. In both cases 
almost all of these sheep came from Canada and Mexico. No ani- 
mals of this class of very great value are reported. During the 
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same period the export of sheep amounted to 121,701; of these 
91,000 went to Mexico and 22,500 to British Columbia. The Argen- 
tine Republic took two breeders at $800. Brazil paid $152 each for 
183 sheep. The returns from the sheep-rearing states of South 
America show that sheep-raisers are in earnest, and that they are 
willing to pay good prices for good stock. 

The import of eggs was 15,986,054 dozen; of these 13,682,914 dozen 
came from Canada, while Belgium sent 130,800 dozen, and Ching 
107,275. The Chinese eggs were mostly landed in San Francisco for 
the delectation of the emigrants from the flowery land. This jg 
shown by the fact that the return of the receipts at San Francisco 
is almost identical with that of the departures from China. The 
Canada eggs are caught at the frontier custom houses and mostly 
along the eastern lines beyond Ogdensburg. Regular ‘‘ egg trains” 
are run on the railroads. of that region. Our export of eggs was 
372,772 dozen, of which number nearly two-thirds went to Canada. 

The importation of potatoes for the fiscal year ending June, 
1887, was 1,432,490 bushels, nearly all from Canada, although Scot- 
Jand sent 95,000 bushels, and the British West Indies, 75,500. The 
average price of the last was more than $1.80 a bushel. They area 
very fancy stock in the household market. The failure of the 
potato crop last year in the United States has greatly augmented 
the importation from Scotland and Germany, and already during 
the last four or five months the import of potatoes from Great Brit- 
ain is in excess of the whole importation of the year before—indeed 
is larger by three or four fold. The farmers with their wealth of 
land and plant and product may derive great comfort from the 
steady advance in the demand, at home and abroad, for all the prod- 
ucts of the How continuous this advance is, the following 
figures show : 


soil. 





Export of Agricultural Products Total Exports. Population. 
LL =e - -$256,560,972 $316,242,423 31,000,000 
188%. ----. 523,073,798 703,022,923 58,000,000 

et 
THE MOOSE OR AMERICAN ELK. 
- 


The spirited engraving on our front page shows a noble speci- 
men of a moose at bay. The hounds are hastening to close around 
their quarry, which presents a characteristically bold front. If left 
to combat the dogs alone, the moose would have more than an even 
chance of victory. But the hunter is seen coming with his trusty 
rifle, before which the animal will soon go down. The scene must 
be laid somewhere in Canada, for hunting moose with hounds is 
prohibited by law in Maine and in New York. The moose (Alce 
Americanus) is really an elk, being nearly identical with the elk of 
furope. Itis the largest animal of the deer kind, standing from 
fourteen to sixteen hands high at the shoulders, and weighing eight 
to twelve hundred pounds. With a head and ears like an overgrown 
jackass, wide-spreading palmated horns, clumsy unsymmetrical 
body, and long legs, the animal is yet one of the fleetest and most 
untiring denizens of the forest. It will go all day at a trot which 
would soon distance a good horse; dash through dense thickets on 
a run as fleet as the wind, and leap over barriers which would appal 
the stoutest steeple-chaser. When driven to bay it turns on its pur- 
suer and is a formidable antagonist. These animals are found spar- 
ingly in Maine, where they may legally be hunted, without dogs, 
from the first of September to the first of January, and a few still 
linger in the great forest region of Northern New York, where 
hunting them at any time is absolutely prohibited. They are much 
more numerous in the forests of Canada, and as far north as Labra- 
dor. Like all other members of the deer family, they shed their 
antlers every winter, and new ones grow the next summer. Addi- 
tional prongs appear with each year’s growth until the animal has 
passed the period of its greatest vigor, when the antlers gradually 
diminish, year by year. Efforts have been made to domesticate 
these fleet and powerful animals ; but however mild they may be 
at other times, a full-grown ‘ bull” moose, when its antlers are in 
perfect condition, is intractable and dangerous, scorning the domin- 
ion of man. The Wapiti (Cervus Canadensis), which is commonly 
called an elk in this country, is in reality a stag, closely resembling 
its European congener of that name. 

: ne 


Oats.—The oat crop for 1887 is above the average of the last five 
years, and is six hundred and fifty-nine million bushels, thirty-six 
million more than the year before. Ten States, Illinois, Iowa, New 


York, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Missouri, 
and Kansas, produce about two-thirds of the entire crop. Last year 
the total export of oats was a little less than six million bushels. 
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A MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEY. 
—_ 

The stateliest bird that ever struts around a poultry-yard is a 
well-grown bronze turkey gobbler. The breed originated by cross- 
ing the domestic with wild turkeys. <A fresh infusion of wild blood 
gives additional weight and vigor, and impartsa metallic iridescence 
to the plumage. A notable representative of this kind of turkey is 
shown in the accompanying illustration, drawn by Payne. It shows 
the mammoth bronze turkey ‘‘ Eureka,” which attracted much atten- 
tion at the last poul- 
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be erected to accommodate the whole flock, unless it can be divided 
into different apartments, each division to accommodate from one 

to two dozen fowls, with runs attached. A. H. DUFF. 

=o — 
HOW TO MAKE POULTRY PAY. 
ae 

That season of the year has arrived when on the good judg- 
ment of the henwife depends the commercial success of the poultry- 
yard. Volumes have been written and speeches without limit 
uttered on the care 





try show in Madison 
Square Garden, New 
York, where he was 
exhibited by Helon 
E. Buck and Co., Lan- 
caster, Mass. Eureke 
was hatched in the 
spring of 1885, being 
bred from a bronze 
hen, and a_ bronze 
male which had one- 
fourth wild blood. In 
1886 he was exhibited 
in Boston, weighing 
thirty-six poundsand 
taking first prize. 
Last winter he had 
attained a weight of 
forty-eight and a half 
pounds, and carried 
off first prizes at 
exhibitions in New 
York,Providenceand = |-4¢74: 
Boston, where the | 
competition was very 

close, and included 

many famous prize- 

taking birds. Theac-  , 
cession of wild blood = | 
only three removes 
back, even if it ad- 
ded nothing to the 
great weight of this 
bird, unquestionably 
contributed to its vi- 
tality and the brill- 
iancy of its plum- " = 
age. This strain of i 
turkeys can scarcely 
fail to be generally 
popular. The Amer- os 
ican people want size - 
and weight, in fat 
stock and _ poultry. 
Great size is not so 
much an object with 
full-grown turkeys in 
market, as to have 
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and production of 
poultry, still there 
seems to be room for 
more admonition, so 
that poultry - raising 
should reach a stan- 
dard of such excel- 
lence that no value- 
less product be on 
sale. As matters now 
stand, the great cities 
of our land, while 
abundantly provided, 
are badly off in re- 
gard to quality. <A 
steady supply of sea- 
sonable poultry is not 
offered. It seems to 
be the aim to get 
rid of superabundant 
' stock, heedless of its 
fitness or of a de- 
mand. The henwife 
generally over- 
, worked; her duties 
, are manifold and all 
| ofa pressing nature, 
so none receive the 
close attention need- 
ed. Young women of 
moderate education 
are to be found by 
the thousands who 
work six days a week 
for five or six dollars 
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r eA per week, who, if 
y= they would become 
fa poultry breeders, 


could in a short time 
quadruple their earn- 
ings; and we regard 
it as most desirable 
that women should 
have a lively per- 
sonal interest in the 
workingof our farms. 
The first thing to 
insure success is to 
know the market; 





young birds of good 
weight. <A strain of 
turkeys, therefore, 
which will produce 
poults weighing ten to twelve pounds the first autumn after they 
are hatched would seem to be well suited to the American market. 

Poultry for Profit.—To profit by keeping poultry, it is necessary 
to have some knowledge of the business. The farmer will scoff 
at the idea of subscribing for a poultry journal, or of investing 
a few dollars in some pure breed poultry. He is content with 
keeping the old barnyard stock which have inbred for years. 
He thinks they have very comfortable quarters during the winter, 
using the manure pile asa playground by day, and the fences to 
perch upon at night. Such persons are always prejudiced against 
poultry. They say poultry don’t pay. They see their neighbors 
going to market with large baskets of eggs and console themselves 
by the idea that they have no “luck” with poultry. Poultry will 
not pay any one with such care, but will pay as large per cent as 
any thing on the farm if properly kept. No very heavy outlay is 
necessary for successful poultry keeping. No one building should 
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what kind of poultry 
is most in request,and 
at what seasons of the 
year isit most profitable to sell. No product of the poultry-yards pays 
better than early chickens. From January to April, chickens of light 
weights,being plump withal, sell from 18 to 28c. per pound, and when 
very scarce 30 to 35c. per pound has been reached, as fashionable 
hotels and restaurants must have chickens to broil. Early ducks also 
fetch high prices ; so do medium-weight turkeys. A consideration 
of importance is what breeds of poultry are the best. For early 
chickens, the Dominicks and their near cousins the Plymouth 
Rocks, because of their hardiness of constitution. When more care 
can be bestowed than the general poultry breeder gives, then some 
of the French varieties would be better. The Houdans, the Creve 
Coeurs and the La Fleche are unsurpassed as table poultry. When 
late chickens are sought for—and very late pay just as well as early 
and also find less competition—the Asiatic breeds should be pre- 
ferred. Those best suited are the Partridge Cochin-Chinas, and the 
Light Brahmas. The excellence of these varieties consists in their 


quietude, and also they are shorter on the leg than are other Asiatic 
















































































fowls. If the poultry range be larger, then the Dorkings and the 
Game fowls are undoubtedly superior to all other breeds ; but these 
essentially British families of domestic fowls do not love close 
quarters, and droop and pine in confinement. For table ducks, 
both early and late, the Rouen and the Aylesbury are sufficient ; 
both are fond of home, lay early, and readily acquire weight. The 
great essential of neatness has disappeared from the poultry busi- 
ness. New York and other large cities of the Union derive their 
supply of both live and dressed poultry from distant points ; no 
proper care is taken to place the shipments on sale in good order, 
the living part of the contributions arrive seriously depleted by 
death, the dressed carcasses are in such sorry plight as to be revolt- 
ing to look upon. 

The neighborhood of New York supplies a very small portion 
of what the metropolis needs. With some enterprise on the part of 
women this trade could be revolutionized, and New York City be 
abundantly supplied from a radius of one hundred miles. Most of 
the live poultry now sold in New York is taken by Long Island and 
New Jersey feeders at wholesale prices and afterwards a pleasing 
profit is realized. Now why does not Long Island produce as well as 
compete? Because of the indolence of her people. A small capital 
is only needed to commence. Twelve pullets and a cockerel, ten 
ducks and a drake, will start a poultry business that, with sound 
judgment, will compass a large income. 

None need hesitate to raise eggs and poultry for the New York 
markets. Several millions of eggs are annually brought into the 
country from Canada and from Europe, which the home product 
should be able profitably to displace. For several weeks of every 
year New York State contributes no eggs to the public demand. 
The offerings at the same time from New Jersey are very small. 
Last February New Yorkers ate eggs from Virginia, North Carolina, 
and Tennessee. 

a 
ROBBERY AMONG BEES. 


> 
Of all things connected with the apiary, robbing is the most 
perplexing, and often very disastrous. The primary cause is care- 
lessness on the part of the apiarist. A colony of bees in proper con- 


dition is proof against robbers, and colonies that fall victims to ! 


robbers will nearly always be found to be defective in some particu- 
lar. A colony that becomes queenless, without the necessary brood 
to rear another queen, seldom escapes being robbed if left long in 
such condition. Again, a colony may have a defective queen, and on 
the colony becoming discouraged will allow themselves to be plun- 
dered and destroyed. In such cases, and they are the worst of any, 
the apiarist is certainly responsible, as it is in his power to remedy 
A colony having a good, fertile queen may be so 
unable to repel robbers. In 


such defects. 
weak or few in number that they are 


such cases the apiarist can strengthen them by uniting with other 
colonies, or draw from others to add to their force, and thus save 
them. Keep colonies strong at all times and furnished with good 
fertile queens. Carelessly leaving honey about where bees can get 
access to it often causes trouble, as this will incite robbing, and the 


weak and defective colonies will at once fall vietim Where rob 


bing begins it is cliftic ult to deal with The colony being robbed 
should be allowed to remain where it is. Changing it from on 
position to another in the same vicinity does more injury than grown 


If the 


6 wheal bee remmeered a mileormer from the neiehborhond 
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a dread aversion to such strong-scented and tough material. Last 
but not least—coal tar is an excellent preventive of mildew, espe- 
cially for articles kept in boxes or cases of any kind. 
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Remedy for Verbena Aphis.—Mr. Peter Henderson writes us; 
‘* We have saved both our verbenas and asters by making a decoc- 
tion of tobacco stems, about so strong that it will be of the color of 
strong coffee. Pour this on the plants so that it will reach to the 
extreme points of the roots. This is certain destruction to every 
aphis it touches, without having any deleterious effect on the 
plants ; in fact, it is really a fertilizer.” 

=_—-— - 

Cleaning Maple Sugar Evaporating Pans.—B. H. Udall, Portage 
Co., Ohio, writes us : ‘‘ My method of removing the lime deposit or 
sugar sand from evaporating pans, is to use muriatic acid and soft 
water in the proportion of one pound of acid to one gallon of 
water. Mix enough to cover the bottom well. It will dissolve the 
scale in a very few minutes so that it can be removed with a cloth 
or brush. It should be applied cold, and may be used repeatedly 
with equally good effect.” 

—_o- tt 

Asparagus Beetle.—We are informed that the common aspara- 
gus beetle appeared the past summer in such vast numbers in New 
Jersey that the owners of some rather extensive plantations of this 
excellent vegetable have almost concluded to abandon its cultiva- 
tion in consequence of the depredations of the insect named. It 
seems almost unaccountable that any cultivator of asparagus should 
not know how to quickly destroy this well-known pest, inasmuch 
as it has been published hundreds of times during the past twenty 
years. The remedy is dry caustic lime scattered over the plants in 
the morning when wet with dew. The larva of the asparagus 
beetle is a small, soft, naked, thin-skinned grub, and the least parti- 
cle of lime coming in contact with this causes almost instant death. 
If the grubs are killed there will be no beetles. 

2 nae 

Protection by Trees.—-We observe, throughout the Western States, 
avery general and emphatic discussion of the necessity of protecting 
the prairies by belts and groves of timber. The lesson of the past 
winter has deeply impressed the Northwest, where storms have 
been so severe and destructive both to human life and to the ani- 
mals on the farms. In Iowa, Dakota, and Minnesota the farmers 
are quite in earnest in this matter. Asa matter of fact it has been 
found that the atmosphere on farms and in buildings, stock yards, 
ete., already protected by a growth of trees is much milder than on 
the farms where no such protection has been afforded, 


—_-_ 

Purple-leaved Plum.—This is one of the very best colored-leaved 
trees in cultivation. It is only a variety of the cherry or Myrobolan 
plum, the native country of which is uncertain; but this purple- 
leaved variety was found in Persia, and sent out under the name of 
Prunus Pissardi, in honor of the gardener who first discovered and 
propagated it Itisa rapid growing tree with dark purple leaves 
and twigs, and its great superiority over other purple-leaved trees 
and shrubs consists mainly in the permanency of the color of the 
leave ws they do not fade late in the season, like those of the Pur 
ple-leaved Filbert and Beach, but continue brilliant until frost 
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BARN FOR ONE HORSE. 
——~> 

We give herewith a perspective view and ground plan of a small 
parn for one horse, with the necessary accommodations for car- 
riage, harness, grain, hay, etc. The plan was tontributed by Mr. 
La Fayette Ramey, La Salle County, Illinois. The barn is twenty 
feet wide and twenty-six feet long, with sixteen-foot posts. Two 
swing doors, each 
four feet wide, give 
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cost to the value of the manure. If there is any danger of firing, a 
little peat, muck, turf, or good soil spread over each layer will pre- 
vent it. But when the land is tolerably level, so that drainage from 
it cannot run off, there is no necessity of storing manure, at least 
from early autumn till late in spring, as it may be carted as fast as 
made and spread broadcast on meadows and fields to be cultivated 
for the next season’s crops. The little waste of ammonia in the air 
from this exposure is 

= = : .-->. more than compen- 











access to the carriage 
floor. At the right of 
this are an open stall =‘) } 
and a box-stall. In Mp 
the rear of the car- 
riage-floor is a gran- 
ary with separate bins 
for oats. and other 
feed. A passageway 
six feet wide extends 
along the front of the 
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sated by the manure 
getting well rotted, 
| and covering the 


ground during win- 
_ ter. This is the cheap- 
est way to dispose of 
manure, as it is only 
“| once handled, and the 
work is performed 
mainly in winter, 
when there is little 





stails, and gives ac- 
cess to the mangers 
and feed-boxes. The 
box-stall is reached 
by an outer door and 
also communicates 
with the open stall 





by a door divided 
horizontally a_ little 
above the middle. 


The upper part of the 
latter door may be 
opened for ventila- 
tion. A manure shed 
eight by fourteen feet 
isattached to the out- 
side of the barn in 
the rear of the stalls. 
The sides of the barn are covered with vertical boarding and bat- 
tens ; the roof shingled. It is a very simple and cheaply-built form 
of barn for stabling the family horse. Figure 1 gives the perspec- 
tive view, and figure 2 shows the ground plan. 


a. - 
STORAGE OF MANURE. 
aa 
A good method is to lay a cement or plank floor at a conven- 


ient distance from the stable, with a water-tight rim raised a few 


inches all around. Cover this with a roof sufliciently high for a 


man to stand under when the pile is finished. Haul out the manure 
as fast as made in the stable, and dump it here in even layers about 
r. 
f rT y 
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Fig. 1.—PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF BARN FOR ONE HORSE. 






else to do. Manure 
may be kept in the 
open air also with 
little loss in heaps, by 
first spreading hay, 
straw or seaweed a 
\| foot thick on the 
ground, and piling 
the manure over this 
as it is taken from 
the stable. The thick 
underlayer preserves 
the salts washed 
down by the rain or 
melted snow, as I 
have proved by fre- 
quent trials, and these 
two last assist in 
nicely rotting it by spring. Some let their manure accumulate and 
lie on the stable floor all winter ; but this makes so soft and damp 
a bed for the horse to stand on, as to become injurious to the hoofs, 
and, although spread out evenly and well littered, there will be a 
more or less offensive and unhealthy smell from it, particularly in 
warm days. Others dump through a trap door into a cellar under 
the stable, which is still more objectionable, though muck and 
litter may be mixed up with it, and swine kept there to root over 
and trample the layers. A, B. ALLEN, 
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PROTECTION FOR SORE SHOULDERS. 
7 





John E. Lee, Butte Co., California, contributes the device ahown 
It is for 





in the accompanying engraving 


use in every case of galled) or 


shoulders, and consists of a clean cotton 
cloth, well 


wrapped around the collar and the ends 


smeared with pure tallow 


lightly stitched together, It is to ft me 
lomely as to gounder the harness, which 
bate? ' ‘ Ws 
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